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PREFACE, 



THE Grammar of Spoken Irish presents many diffl- 
culties owing to the forms peculiar to different places, 
but as the literary usaj^e embraces the dialects cur- 
rent in different localities, save a few archaic sur- 
vivals, the literary usage has been adopted as the standard 
of this grammar. 

Modern Irish may be said to date from the end of the 
16th, or the beginning of the 17th century. At the com- 
mencement of the modern period many forms are found 
which belong to an earlier period, and many forms which 
have since grown obsolete, side by side with those by which 
they have since been replaced. We have deemed it advisable 
not to introduce into this grammer any obsolete grammatical 
forms, how prominent soever they may be in early modern 
literature. However, as students preparing for public exa- 
minations are frequently required to read the works of early 
modern authors, we have added in the present edition an 
appendix containing the verb-system of early modern Irish. 
Such early modern grauiniaticai forms as survive only within 
a small area are not given in the large type ; on the other 
hand, those grarumatical forms generally found in literature, 
and which are still in use in any one of the three Irish- 
Bpeaking Provinces, are given in the large print in preference 
to those more generally used by Irish speakers, but which are 
not found in literary works It ia hoped that this method 
may help to popularise Iris-s literature, and to reconcile in 
some degree the slight disorepaHcias which exist between the 
spoken and the literary usages. 

In the present Oranimai the letters t, n, and f\ are 
Mckonad among the aspiiable consonauis, and f is omitted 



from the eclipsable ones. The declension of verbal nonns ia 
transferred from the third declension to the chapter on the 
verba. A coUection of heteroclite nonns is inserted. The 
usual declension of the personal pronouns is not employed, 
and the terms Conjunctive and Disjunctive proDOuns are 
adopted. The naming of the fonr principal parts of an Irish 
verb, the treatment of the Autonomous form of conjugation, 
the rejection of compound' prepositions, infinitive mood, and 
present paiticiple form a few of the features of this grammar. 
Among the appendices will be found lists of words belonging 
to the various declensions, of verba of both conjugation, and 
pf irregular verbal nouns. 

Many of the rules have been taken from the " O'Growney 
Series " and from the " Gaelic Journal." The grammars of 
Neilson, O'Donovan, Bonrke, Craig, and of many other 
authors, have been consulted. The chapter on the classifi- 
cation of the uses of the prepositions ia based on Dr; 
Atkinson's edition of Eeating's Cui t)iOf»-gAOice Ar\ t)Aif . 
Some of the sentences which illustrate the rules have been 
culled, with the author's permission, from the tY1ioii-(b^inc 
of the Rev. Peter O'Leary, P.P. 

In the present edition the enunciation of the rule C^ot 
te CAOL 1 te^tAll Ve teAt^n has been modified so as to 
bring it more into harmony with the spoken langnage. The 
sections on the Relative pronouns. Demonstrative pronouns, 
Adverbs, and Conjauctions have been greatly enlarged and 
improved. A large collection of Idiomatic expressions and an 
exhaustive Index have been also added. 

The Christian Brothers acknowledge with pleasnie their 
indebtedness to Mr. John McNeill, B.A., and Kev. Peter 
O'Leary, P.P., for their generous and invaluable aid in the 
production of this grammar. To Mr. B. ./. O'Mulrenin, M.A., 
Mr. J. H. Lloyd, to Mr. Shortall, and to many other friends 
tbeir beat tbanks are due, and gratefully tendered. 
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PART I.— ORTHOGRAPHY. 



CHAPTEK I. 

The Letters. 

• 1. The Irish alphabet contains eighteen letters, five 
of which are vowels, the remaining thirteen are con- 
sonants. 

The vowels are a, e, i, o, u ; and the consonants 
are b, c, -o, p, 5, ti, t, m, n, p, p, r, c. 

2. The vowels are divided into two classes. 

(1) The broad vowels : a, o, «. 

(2) The slender vowels : e, 1. 

The vowels may be either long or short. The long 
vowels are marked by means of an acute accent (') 
placed over the vowel, as mOf\ (big) pronounced like 
the English word more ; a short vowel has no accent, 
as mot (praise), pronounced like mul in the English 
word midherry. Carefully distinguish between the 
terms "broad vowel" and "long vowel." The broad ' 
vowels (a, o, u) are not always long vowels, neither 
are the slender vowels (e, 1) always short. 

In writing Irish we must be careful to mark the 
accents on long vowels. See words distinguished by 
accent, par. 14. 



3. Soands of the Yowels. 

The Irish 70wel ia sounded like in the wordi 

au naught 

AS in b^-D (h^ndh), ibQ{bt 

o not 



& long 
A short 
e long 
e short 



jUf (gloss), green 
ae Gaelic 

c^i (kir-ai), clay 

let 

ce.(t'y^), hot 

ee fe^l 

niAitin (mawil-een), little bag 

hit 
fm (&r), men 

not^ 

moil (mor), big, large 

6, u done or much 

ioptvvf (^ur-us), a,door 

00 tool 

5l,«Ti (gloon), a knee 

bull or put 

u-pfA (VWBO), a;door-j|inJj 

A shoi<t vowel at the end of an Irish Jfford %8 ■<i^(i2^ 
pronouneed. 

The Digraphs. 

4. The ioUowin^ list gives the sounds of the 
digraphs in Modern Irish. The first five ar« always 
long and reqidre no accent. The others are some- 
times long and sometimes «hort, hence the accwit 
ought not to be omitted.* 

* Since but few words, and these well-known, .have eo lh«it i| \a 
B«l miual to writt lite Mcsnt on eo loaf. 



tA is pj-ononnoed like ee-a m T)ia (dyee-a), God. 
oo-a „ puAf (foo^r), ©old. 
ae „ yeup (faer), grasB. 
ae „ tdete <lae-he), days, 
ae „ ■oAop (dhaer), dear. 
y6 „ ceol (k-yol), music, 
ew „ pfl (few), -worthy, 
au+i ,, cilin (kau-in), a tax. 
ae+i „ i;6im (lyae-l™), a leap, 
o+i „ mOm (mo-in), a bog. 
oo+i „ ruit (soo-a), an eiye. 
aa „ CAifte^ln (koBh-laan*), 

a eastle.J 
ee „ jriofi (fear), true. 

CAif (thaish), damp, 
pe^t^ (far), a man. 
e „ eite (el-e), other, 
u+i „ coa (thu-il), a will. 

piof (fiss), knowledge. 
" «ii-55ei(i8h-ge), water. 
XL „ -oeoC (dyolda), a driiok. 
ee „ C0CA1 (ko-thee), ooato. 

The Trigraphs. 

S. There are six trigraphs in Irish. They art 
pronounced as follows : — 
A01 = ee f^oi (see)=a wise man. 

eoi = o+i "otxeoitin (d'ro-il-een)=awrea 

* Also pronoonoed kosh-lann. 



VA 






)> 


eu 


or 


6a 


»» 


Ae 






*> 


AO 






>i 


e<J 






fi 


>e 






ft 


^1 
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61 






>> 


01 






»» 


U1 






11 


e^ 
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fo 






II 


Oil 








CA 






II 


ei 






II 


01 






f» 


to 








W1 






'»» 


eo 






H 


.l(: 


=Ait)e) 


M 



eS} 


= 


aa+i 


1A»» 


^ 


eea+i 


a^tf 


= 


00 + 1 


itii 


= 


ew+i 



c.MrteAin(kosh-laain)=caBtle8 
iKMg (lee-ih)=a physician. 
puAip (loo-ir)= found, 
cunn (kew-m)=calm. 

The Consonauts. 

6. The consonants are asually divided into two 
classes. 

(1) The liquids — ^t, tti, n, i\. 

(2) The mutes— b, c, -o, p, 5, p, r, c. 

The letter ti is not given, for h is not usually recog- 
nised as an Irish letter. It can be used only as a 
sign of aspiration, or at the beginning of a word, to 
separate two vowel sounds. 

Some grammarians divide the con-sonants into 
labials, dentals, palatals, gutturals, sibilants, &c., 
according to the organs employed in producing the 
sound. 

7. Every Irish consonant has two natural I sounds, 
according as it is broad or slender. 

An Irish consonant is broad whenever it imme- 
diately precedes or follows a broad vowel (a, o, u) 
An Irish consonant is slender whenever it iminediately 
precedes or follows a slender vowel (e, 1). 

8. The Irish consonants, when broad, have a much 

• Pronounced like ille in the French word fiUe. 
+ It cannot be properly represented by any English sound. It is 
somewhat like oue in the French word ouest. 

I Other sounds will be treated of under the heading "Aspiration," 



thicker sound than in English ; e. g. -o broad has nearly 
the sound of th in thy, i.e. d+h; c broad has nearly 
the sound of th in threw, &c. When slender the 
Irish consonants (except f ) have somewhat the same 
sound as in English ; but when they are followed by a 
slender vowel, they are pronounced somewhat like the 
corresponding English consonant followed immediately 
by a y, e. g. ceot (music) is pronounced k' yol; i3«o 
(alive)=b'yo. 

It must not, however, be understood that there is a 
"y sound" in the Irish consonant. The peculiar 
sound of the Irish consonants when followed by a 
slender voweJ is fairly well represented by the corre- 
sponding English consonant + an English "y sound." 
In some parts of the country this "y sound" is not 
Heard. The y is only suggestive, and is never heard 
as a distinct sound. 

Combination of Cfi? Consonants. 

9. There are certain Irish consonants which, when 
they come together in the same word, do not coalesce, 
so that when they are uttered a very short obscurd 
vowel sound is heard between them. 

This generally occurs in the case of two liquids or 
a liquid and a mute. Thus b^tt) (dumb) is pronounced 
boU-iiv ; LeAtitt (a child) is lyan-uv ; ■oof Ca (dark) is 
dhur-iichii ; m^fSAt) (a market) is mor-iigu. 

The following combinations do not coalescb : en. Lb, 
15, tm, ft), fX>, H5, fti, ttfi, n6, niti, ftft, nt, f/t. 



10. In some combinations, one of the eoiuonamU it 
silent. 

■ot is pronounced like tt 
■on „ nn 

n-o „ nn 

tn „ tl 

Thus, co-otA-o (sleep) is pronounced kullu. 

ceu-otiA (same) „ kaenu. 

SI^AtTOA (ugly) „ graun-u. 

Ait-ne (beauty) ,, aul-ye. 

Notice the difference between ng and gn. 

tons (a ship) is pronounced liing. 
5110 (work) „ gun-S. 

11. Only three of the Irish consonants, viz. the 
liquids t, n, ft, may be doubled. This doubling can take 
place only at the end or the middle at words, but never 
at the beginning. The double liquids have quite distinct 
sounds from the single, except in Munster, where, 
in some positions, double liquids influence vowels. 
This doubling at the end of a word does not denote 
shortness ot the preceding vowel, as in English : in 
fact, it is quite the opposite ; e. g. ca in peAfu (better) 
is longer than eA in ^eAfv (a man). 

In.Ir'i^h tftiere is no douhld conBonant Uke the Eng- 
lish X, whichcifcg. 

Accent. 

12. The only accent sign used .in writing Irish ia 
the acute accent placed ov«r the long vowels, and ovei 



the long Bounds of those diphthongs, which may be 
Bometimes short. This gign is not intended to inai> 
the syllable on which the stress of the voice falls. 

13. In simple words of two syllables the tonic accent 
is usually upon the first syllable, as Aguf {og-na), and; 
UnA (o6n-a), Una: but in derived wtwdfl of two or 
more syllables the accented syllable varies in the 
different provinces. 

In Munster the accent falls on the ten;Qination 
or second syllable; in Gonnaught it falls on the first 
syllable, or root; in Ulster the accent falls on the firfit 
syllable, as in Connaaght, but the termination ja 
unduly shortened. For instance, the word CAf^ti, a 
path, is pronounced kos-aun in Munster, kos-aon 
in Gonnaught, and kos-an in Ulster. 

The Qbscure Vowel Sounds. 

Whenever a vowel has neither a tonic nor a written 
accent, it has so transient and indistinct a pronuncia. 
tion that it is difficult to distinguish one broad or one 
slender vowel from another ; hence in ancient 
writings we find vowels substituted for each other 
indiscriminately: e.g., the word ft^nuigte, saved, is 
frequently spelled f l^tiAigte, rt^noijte, flAnuijti. 

19. Words distinguished by their accent. 

^ic, a place. aic, funny, peculiar (what 

one likes or wishes). 
Af\, oar ; lUaghteK' *n, on ; tays. 



b^r, death. 

cAf, a case. 

c&AV (ceux)), a hundred. 

c(3if, right. 

c6if ce, a coach. 

■oO, two. 

pAfi, a wandering. 

peAf (peup), grass. 

por, yet. 

i, she, her. 

tfeAfi, clear, perceptible. 

ton, food, provision's. 

n\AlA, a bag. 

m&s\'. (tneujA), a finger. 

min, fine. 

riA, than; not (imperative). 

pOf , a rose. 

j'Al, a heel. 

f6An (feun), happy. 

pr\, stretch. 

ifot^f, comfort. 

fut, (gen. plural of fuit) 

eye. 
eft, a person 



bAf (or Dor), palm of the 

hand. 
CAf, turn. 

ce^-o, leave, permissioii 
coin, a crime, 
coifce, a jury. 
■DO, to. 

fAn, wait, stay. 
peAp, a man. 
f Of , a prop. 
1, in. 

teAji, the sea. 
ton, a blackbird. 
rriAtA, an eyebrow, 
me^p, quick, active, 
mm, meal. 
HA, the plural article. 
fvof, flax-seed. 
\'Al, filth, dirt, 
feoin, old. 
fin, that. 
fotAf, light. 
fut, before (joitA vci-hs). 

ce, hot. 



CHAPTEK II. 

Aspiration. 

15. The word "aspiration" comes from the Latin 
verb "aspirare," to breathe; hence, when we sayin Irish 
that a consonant is as] i/ated, we mean that the breath 
is not completely stopped in the formation of the 
(- )iisonant, but rather that the consonant sound is 
continuous. 

Take, for example, the consonant b. To form this consonant sound 
the lips are pressed closely together for an instant, and the breath is 
forced out on separating the lips. Now, it we wish to get the sound 
of b aspirated (or t), we must breathe the whole time whilst trying to 
form the sound of b ; i.e. we must not close the hps entirely, and the 
resulting sound is like the English consonant v. Hence we say that 
the sound of 6 (in some positions) is 1;. , 

The Irish letter c corresponds very much to the English /;, and the 
breathed sound of k corresponds to the sound of 6 (when broad). To 
sound the English k, we press the centre of the tongue against the 
palate, and out off the breath completely for an instant. In pro- 
nouncing c (when broad), all we have to do is to try to pronounce the 
letter * without presiing the tongue against the palate. The word 
toe, a lake, is pronounced somewhat like Zuft ; but the tongue is not 
to touch the palate to form the k. The sound of c aspirated when 
slender (especially when initial) is very weU represented by the soimd 
of '*h" in "humane." 

The Irish g (5) has always the hard sound of g in the Enghsh word 
"go." In pronouncing this word we press the back of the tongue 
against the back of the palate. Now, to pronounce 5 (and also -6) 
when broad, we must breathe in forming the sound of g, i.e. we must 
keep the tongue almost flat in the mouth. 

The various sounds of the aspirated consonants are not given, as 
they are dealt with very fully in the second part of the "O'Growney 
Series." It may be well to remark, however, that the sound of p is 
like the sound of the Irish p, not the English /. The Irish p is 
sounded without the aid of the teeth. 



10 

16. Aspiration is usually marked by placing a dot 
over the consonant aspirated — thus, t), 6, "6. How- 
ever, it is sometimes marked by an n after the con- 
sonant to be aspirated. This is the method usually 
adopted when Irish is written or printed in English 
characters. 

17. In writing Irish only nine of the consonants, 
viz., b, c, -o, -p, 5, m, p, f, and c, are aspirated; but in 
the spoken language all the consonants are aspirated. 

The Aspiration of t, n, f . 

18. The aspiration of the three letters t, n, |i, is not marked by any 
sign in writing, as is the aspiration of the other consonants (6 or 
b1i) ; but yet they are aspirated in the spoken language. An example 
will best illustrate this point. The student has already learned that 
the word teAt>Af(, a, book, is pronounced lyou-ar. mo, my, aspirates 
an ordinary consonant, as mo 66, my cow; but it also aspirates 
L, n, ^, for tno teAtSAfi, my book, is pronounced mfi low-ar {i.e. the 
sound of y after 2 disappears). 

A teAt>Ati, his book, is pronounced & low-ar. 
A ieAt)Att, her book, „ It lyou-ar. 

A leAbAfi, their book, „ ft lyow-ar. 

A neAjtc, his strength, „ ft narth. 

A neA^ic, her strength, ,, ft nyarth. 

&o., &o. 

19. ViTien t broad begins a word it has a much thicker sound than 
in English. In sounding the English I the point of the tougue touches 
the palate just above the teeth; but to get the thick sound of the 
Irish t we must press the tongue firmly against the upper teeth (or 
we may protrude it between the teeth). Now, when such an t is 
aspirated it loses this thick sound, and is pronounced just as the Eng- 
lish I. 

20. It is not easy to show by an example the asphiited sound of p ; 
however, it is aspirated in the spoken language, and a slightly softer 
sound is produced. 
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Kales foF Aspirations. 

21. We give here only the principal rules. Others 
will be given as occasion will require. 

(a). The possessive adjectives mo, my; -oo, thy. 
and A, his, aspirate the first consonant of the follow- 
ing word, as mo t>6, my cow ; -00 rh^tAi|\, thy mother ; 
A C^pAtt, his horse. 

(h) The article aspirates a noun in the nominative 
and accusative feminine singular, and also in the 
genitive masculine singular unless the noun begins 
with -o, c, or f ; .An bcdn, the woman ; vS <mi f:eoiU 
5«i|ic, the meat is salt ; m^c ^n ptf , (the) son of the 
man. 

(c) In compoand words the initial consonant of the 
second word is aspirated, except when the second 
word begins with n or c, and the first ends in one of 
the letters "o, n, c, t, f. These five latters will be 
jasily remembered, as they are the consonants of the 
word "dentals" ; feAii-rh^CAitt, a grandmother ; cac- 
M^ip, a helmet; leit-pinjinn, a halfpenny; but i^eAii- 
ouine, an old person ; f edn-ceAC, an old heuse. 

(d) The interjection a, the sign of the vocative case, 
causes aspiration in nouns of both genders and both 
numbers: a p\\, man; a rhnd, women; a 
SeumAif, James. 

(e) An adjective is aspirated when it agrees with a 
feminine noun in the nominative or accusative sin- 
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gular, or with a masculine noun in the genitive sin- 
gular, and in the dative and vocative singular of both 
genders; also in the nominative plural when the noun 
ends in a slender consonant: as X>6 ttAti, a white c«w; 
triAC An fip riiOin, (the) son of the big man; 6'n mriAoi 
ifiAit, from the good woman ; ci^i c^pAitt rfiOtvA, three 
big horses. 

(/) When a noun is immediately followed by an 
bdefinite* noun in the genitive case, singular oi 
plural, the initial of the noun in the genitive is usually 
subject to precisely the same rules as if it were the 
initial of an adjective : e. g. ut> <::if ce, a hen-egg (Ht. 
an egg of a hen); uibe cipce, of a hen-egg; ctoC 
itiine, a stone of meal ; min Aoipce, oaten meal. The 
letters -o and c are not aspirated after "o, n, c, t, f ; 
and p is often excepted, as the change in sound is so 
great. 

(g) The! initial of a yeojb is aspirated^ — (1) in tha 

imperfect, the simple past, and the conditional, activl 
voice; (2) after the particles nl, not; mS, if; rriAtv, as: 
and f ut, before ; (3) after the simple relative particle 
expressed or understood : t>i f 6, he was ; ■oo f e^p fi 
she stood; ni fuitim, I am not; ni t>6i* f6, he wih 
not be ; ^n c6 ttuAite^f or Ati ce a buAitexVf , he (or 
the person) who strikes; x»o ttuAiLpinn, I would strike. 

'i.e. One not preceded by the definite artiole, poBEe^giye adj.. iS;q, 
Bee par. 686, 



IS 



{h) The initial of the word following bA or but) (the 
past tense and conditional of the verb ir) is usuallj 
aspirated.* 

X}A ri\Mt tiom, I liked or I would like. 

b' peApp teif , he preferred or would prefer. 

(») The simple prepositions (except 45, Af, le, gAn 
I, and 50) aspirate the initials of the nouns imme- 
diately following them: pi fitciC, under a stone; tuj 
r6 An leAbAti •00 SeumAf , he gave the book to Jaiues. 



CHAPTER m. 
Eclipsis. 

22. Eclipsis is the term used to denote the suppreE- 
sion of the sounds of certain Irish consonants by pri< 
fixing others produced by the same organ of speech. 

There is usually a great similarity between the eclip:* 
ing letter and the letter eclipsed : thus, p is eclipsed b) 
b; c is eclipsed by "o, &c. Tf the student pronounce tb< 
letters p and Xt, c and -o, he will immediately notice 
^he similarity above referred to. Thus b and t> art 
like p and c, except that they are pronounced with 
greater stress of the breath, or, more correctly, with 
greater vibration of the vocal chords. 

'Except in N. Connaoght and Ulater, whete this rule applies uiilj 
Ib b, p, m. and sometimee f. 
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23. Sisven* of the consonants can be eolipged, viz. 
b, c, T), f, 5, p, c ; the others cannot. Each consonant 
has its own eclipsing letter, and it can be eclipsed by 
no other. The eclipsing letter is written immediately 
before the eclipsed letter, and is sometimes, though 
not usually in recent , times, separated from it by a 
hyphen, as mD4pt) or mMfo (pronounced maurdh). 

Formerly eclipsis was sometimes shown by doub- 
ling the eclipsed letter: thus, a ccAfO, their bull. 
Whenever a letter is eclipsed both should be retained 
in writing, although only or»e of them (the eclipsing 
one) is sounded. 

29. It is much better not to consider the letter f as 
an ecHpsable letter at all. c replaces it in certain 
positions, but in none of those positions (dative 
singular excepted) in which the other letters are 
eclipsed. In fact, f is often replaced by c when the 
previous word ends, in n, as An cf flit, the eye ; Aon 
Cf^t, one heel ; peAn c-Site, old Bheelah ; bunieAn 
CftuAg, a crowd, &c. Some, however, maintain that 
f is really eclipsed in these cases, because its sound is 
suppressed, and that of another consonant substituted; 
but as the substitution of c follows the rules for 
aspiration rather than those for eclipsis, we prefer to 
elass f with the non-eclipsable letters, t, m, n, f, f. 



■light is the number given in othai gnunmw*. They inolade the 
lettaI^ 
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23. t» is eclipsed by m. 

c „ s- 

"o ,, n. 

V „ t>. 

5 .. ti. 

P „ to. 

c „ t). 

A mtJAfo (their poet) is pronounced a maurd. 

A gcApAtt (their horse) „ a gopal. 

Af nn&n (our poem) „ aur naun. 

1 ttpuit (in blood) „ a vwil. 

A ngioUA (their servant) „ ang illii. 

1 t)p6in (in pain) „ a baen. 

A "ocAtAfh (their land) „ a dhol-uv. 

Although ti is used as the eclipsing letter of 5, the 
Bound of n is not heard, but the simple consonant 
sound 115 ; therefore it would be more correct to say 
that 5 is eclipsed by 115. 

Rules for Eclipsis. 

26. (a) The possesslTO adjeotiYes plural — a|\, our ; 
Oap, yonr ; and a, their — eclipse the initial consonant 
of the next word, as &^ ■ocigeAtWA, our Lftrd; tiuf 
gcApAtt, your horse ; a mbA"o, their boat. 

(i) The article eclipses the initial consonant of the. 
noun in the genitive plural (both genders) : WriiA ha 
6-feAf , (the) hands of the men. 

(c) A simple preposition followed by the article 
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and a nonn in the singular causes ecHpsis* : cA f 6 -af 
An scApAtL, he is on the horse; tAinig r* Leip Ar 
B|:eAt\, he came with the man. 

(d) The numeral adjectives fe^Cc, oCc, daoi, and 
oeiC (7, 8, 9, and 10), and their compounds, as 27, 
28, 29, &c., cause eclipsrs: r^ACc mbA, seven cows; 
oCc 5CA0ii\i$, eight sheep; fOACc X>-y\i^ pCeAt), twenty- 
seven men. 

(e) The initial consonant of a verb is eclipsed after 
the particles Ca, not ; An, whether ; cA, where ; nA6, 
whether . . . not or that . . . not; 50, that; mutiA, 
unless ; "o^, if ; and after the relative particle a when 
it is preceded by a preposition, or when it means 
" all that " or " what." The relative preceded by a 
preposition does not edlipse if the verb be past tense, 
except in the case of a very few verbs, which will be 
given later on : An "ocuiseAtin cu, do you understand? 
fiAC ttpuit r^ cinn, isn't he sick? cS ttpuiL f6, where 
is it? "ouOAit^c ffe 50 "ociocFATi f6, he said that he 
wpuld come; An ^reAi^ as a tJpuiL ah VeAtiAt\,+ the man 
who has the boo'c. 

The Insertion of n. 

27. (a) When a word begins with a vowel, the letter 
n is usually prefixed in all those cases in which a con- 

• In many places they prefer to aspirate in this case, 
t In colloquial Irish this sentence would be, Ati peAtt a t>-fvn\, «n 
LeAbAti Aije, or An peAti 50 b-fuit ati teAbA^i aij«. 
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sonant would be eclipsed : e.g., ^p n-dp^n LAeteAriiAit, 
our daily bread ; CuAiii Oiri'n 50 cip no, n-Og, Oisin 
went to " the land of the young." 

The n is sometimes omitted when the previous word 
ends in n : as ^p ^n Aor\At, or A\i An n-&onA6, at the 
fair. 

(6) Prepositions (except -oo and •oe) ending in a 
Towel prefix n to the possessive adjectives a, his, her, 
or their; and if, our; te n-A rtiACAin, with his mother; 
6 n-Aji -ocip, from our country. 



The Insertion of c. 

28. (<z) The article prefixes c to a masculine noun 
beginning with a vowel in the nominative and accusa- 
tive singular : as An c-ACAtp, the father. 

(0) If a noun begins with r followed by a vowel, or 
by t, n, or p, the r is replaced by c after the article in 
the nom. and ace. feminine sing, and the genitive 
masculine, and sometimes in the dative singular of 
both genders, as ah cpuit, the eye; ceAC An crAgAijAc, 
(the; house of the priest, i.e.; the priest's house ; ca 
riAT) AS ceACc O'n creitg, they are coming from the 
hunt. 

(c) This replacing of f by c occurs after the words 
Aon, one ; re^An, old; and other words ending in n, as 
Aon cfeAtg Attiiin, one hunt. 
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The Insertion of ti 
29. The following is a pretty general rule for tba 
insertion of ti before vowels : — 

" Particles whiob neither aspi«ite nor eclipse, and 
which end in a vowel, pr«fiz h ^o w^ida beginoiiig 
with a Towel. Such is the case with the following i"^ 
le, with; a, her; 50, to; -oaiva, second; ffe, six; 
ct\l, three ; nA, the (in the nom., aec, and dative 
plural, also in the gen. singular feminine); 50 before 
adverbs ; the ordinal adjectives ending in thAX), 8m" 
— Qaelic JowmaL 



cha:pter rv. 

Attenuation and Broadening. 

30. Attenuation is the process of making a broad 
consonant slender. This is usually done by placing an 1 
immediately hefore the broad consonant, or an e ufier 
it. Thus if we want to make the f of tnOiA (big), 
slender, we place an 1 before the |\; thus meif. If we 
wish to make the p of ^ax) (the termination of the Ist 
person singular future) slender, we write pe^t), &e. 

31. Broadening is the process of making a slender 
consonant broad. This is often done by placing a u 
immediately before the slender consonant, or an a 
after it ; thus the verbal noun of derived verbs ending 
in ig is formed by adding a* : before adding the Aii 
the S must be made broad ; this is done by iBsertinn 
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» u ; tn1ni$, explain ; tnimugA*, explanation. If we' 
want to make the p of pi) (the termination of 3rd 
singular future) broad, we must wrijte pAit*. buAitpi* 
re, he will strike ; meAUpAi* f 6, he will deceive. 

Whenever a slender consonant is preceded by an i 
which forms part of a diphthong or a triphthong, the 
consonant is usually made broad by dropping the i. 
Thus to broaden the t in btiAit, or Ulie n in goiti, we 
drop the i and tiie we get touAt and gon. The verbal 
nouns of toumI and goin are bttAt&ib and gorvA^. 



CHAPTER V. 

C/kOt te cAot Agtif Le^tAti te teAtMn ; 

or, 

Slender with slender and broad with broad. 

82. When a single consonant, or two consonants 

which easily blend together, come between two vowels, 

both the vowels must be slender or both must be 

broad. 

This ia a general rule of Irish phonetlas. It has already been stated 
that a consonant is broad when beside a broad vowel, and slender 
when beside a slender vowel ; and also that the sounds of the con- 
sonants vary according a* tkey are broad or slender : hence if we try 
to prononnce a word like fe^flti, the ^i, being beside the slender 
vowel 1, should get iti slender lonnd ; but being also beside the broad 
vowel A, the ]i should be broad. Bat a consonant cannot be slender 
•nd broad at the huu* tim* ; hanee, tnch spelling aa fe^tifn, m^tin, 
^d Mni'n. does not repraseat Iha correct sounds of the words, and. 
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therefore, the device adopted in writing Irish Is to have both the 
vowels slender or both broad ; e.g., yt\\ir), miitit), einin. 

This law of phonetics is not a mere spelling rule. If it were, such 
spelling as feA^iAoin, niAtAOin, eATiAoin, would be correct. But no 
such spelling is used, because it does not represent the sounds of the 
words. The ear and not the eye must be the guide in the observance 
of the rule " cAot te cAot i teAtAti le teacAn." 

Two consonants may come together, one naturally broad and the 
other naturally slender. When this happens, Irish speakers, as a 
general rule, give the consonants their natural sounds, i.e., they keep 
the broad consonant broad, and the slender one slender. For in- 
stance, the iti of com is naturally broad, and the V of ti'on is 
naturally slender. In the word cotiition {fulfill , the first syllable is 
always pronounced broad, although the word is usually written coim- 
lion. This is an instance of the abuse of the rule CAot le CAot. 
There are many words in which a single consonant may have a 
slender vowel at one side, and a broad vowel at the other ; e.g., 
Atietfi (last nighf), Atii'op {up), A^iiAtti (ever), Ajiif (again), etc. 

Although the rule cAot te CAot had been much abused in modern 
spelling, in deference to modern usage we have retained the ordinary 
spelliuc; ol the woida 



CHAPTER VI. 
Syncope. 

S3. Whenever, in a word of two or more syllables 
an unaccented vowel or digraph occurs in the last 
syllable between a liquid (t, m, n, p) and any other 
consonant, or between two liquids, the unaccented 
vowel or digraph is elided whenever the word is 
lengthened by a grammatical inflection beginning with 
a vowel. This elision of one or more unaccented 
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vowels from the body of an Irish word is called 
syncope; and when the vowels have been elided the 
word is said to be syncopated. 

3i. The only difficulty in syncope is that it often 
involves slight changes in the other vowels of the 
syncopated word, in accordance with the rule cAot te 

CAOl. 



35. The following examples will fully exemplify tho 
method of syncopating words. 



(a) Nouns. 



The genitive singular of — 
iDAi-oin (morning) is 
ot)Aip (work) ,, 

cAffAig (a rock) „ 

pinginn 



■ (a penny) 
piginn 

cxJttAip (help) ,, 

CAtAif (a2«ity) ), 

tAfAi^i (a flame) ,, 

otAtin (wool) ,, 

bui-beAti (a company) ,, 

bfuigeAn (a palace) ,, 



m^fone 
oibpe 

pingtie 
pijne 

CAtl^At 
Olt1<\ 

btiixirie 
bpuigne 



not mAi"oine 
obAipe 

pinsinne 
piginne 

otAntiA 

bui'bine 

bpuigine 



(b) Adjectives. 

The genitive singular feminine of — 
f Aiibbif (rich) is f Ai-Ott^e not f Ai-Otiife 

irtAiteAriiAit (princely) ,, pl^iteArhtA ,, ptAite^rhAtd 

Atuirrn (beautiful) ,, Aitne „ ^tumne 

AOiliinn (pleasant) „ Aoittne „ -doittinne 

uAfAt (noble) ,, uAifte ,, uxifAite 





(c) Verbs. 






Boot. 


Pres. Indicative. 






COtJAlt 


co'ctAitn, I sleep, 


not 


co-oAitim, 


flUttAlt 


fitibtAim, I walk, 


9} 


fiuttAitim 


innif 


innfim, I tell, 


)> 


mnifim. 


At)A1f 


AbiiAim, I say, 


» 


AbAiiiim. 


tAttAlf 


tAttfAim, I speak, 


9t 


tAtA^\^^m. 



The same contraction takes place in these and like verbs in all the 
finite tenses except the future and conditional (oW forms). See par. 
298. 

A thorough knowledge of when and how Syncope takes place will 
obviate many difEiculties, 
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PART II.— ETYMOLOGY. 



86. There are nine parts of speech in Irish corresponding exactly ta 
those in English. 

CHAPTER I. 

The Article. 

87. In Irish there is only one article, Ati, which 
corresponds to the English definite article, "the." 

There is no indefinite article, so that c^p^tt means 
either "horse" or "a horse." 

38. In all cases of the singular number the article 
has the form iin, except in the genitive feminine, when 
it becomes fiA. 

In all the cases ol the plural it is nA. 

89. The article An had formerly an initial f. This 
r reappears after the following prepositions, i, in, or 
Ann, in ; 50, to ; te, with ; cpS, through. Although 
this f really belongs to the article, still it is usually 
written as part of the preposition ; as inf An teAttAp, 
in the book ; teif An OpeAf , with the man. 

INITIAL CHANGES PRODUCED BY 
THE ARTICLE. 
Singular. 
40. (a) If a noun begins with an aspirable con- 
sonant (except -o, c, and f),* it is aspirated by the article 

* The letters -o, c, and f are aspirable in the singular, but not 
okmUj b7 th* HtfaU 
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in the nominative and accusative feminine and in the 
genitive masculine, as An tt6, the cow ; An tte^n, the 
woman ; m^c An pfi, (the) son of the man ; ce^nn 
An 6ApAitt, the horse's head (or the head of the 
horse). 

(6) If a noun begins with f followed by a vowel, or 
by t, n, fi, the f is replaced by c, in the nominative 
and accusative feminine and genitive masculine, and 
sometimes in the dative of both genders : An cp^L, the 
heel ; An cf flit, the eye ; ccaC An crAgAipc, the 
house of the priest ; mAC An cf aoi|\, the son of th« 
artizan ; Tjo'n cf AgAf c, to the priest ; Ap ah cfLeit), 
on the mountain. 

Strictly speaking, it is only in the dat. fem. that 11 a 

f is replaced by c, but custom permits it in the mas- 
culine. 

(c) If a noun begins with a vowel, the article pre- 
fixes c to the nominative and accusative masculine, 
and n to the genitive feminine, as An c-AtAif, the 
father ; An c-uifge, the water ; An c-eun, the bird ; 
An c-uAn, the lamb ; bAftv nA ti-«ibe, the top of the 
egg ; puACc nA ti-Aimfipe, the coldness of the weather. 

(d) When the noun begins with an eclipsable conson- 
ant (except T) and c), the article generally eclipses 
when it is preceded by a preposition, as Ap An scnoe, 
on the hill ; o'n ttpcAf, from the man. After the 
prepositions* -oo and -oe aspiration takes place, not 

* For the effects of gAn and the article, see Syntax, par. 606 (b). 
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eclipsis, as tug f 6 An c-Aifge^t) T)o'n feAf, he gava 
the money to the man ; cuix» ve'n feu\\, some of tho 
grass. 

(e) No change is produced by the article in the 
-lingular if the noun begins with -o, n, c, X, r (followed 
by a mute), or j\. In Munster n and c are ofter 
eclipsed in the dative. 

Plural. 
(/) If a noon begins with an eclipsable consonant 
the article eclipses it in the genitive plural, as a tieAn 
nA x)z\» mtoO, woman of (the) three cowb ; SIiaO n4 
mbAn, "the mountain of the women." 

(g) If the noun begins with a vowel the article pre- 
fixes n to the genitive plm-al and h to the nom., the 
fccc, and dative plural, as Lua6 ha n-utt, the price ol 
the eggs ; iia h-Af Ait, the asses ; 6 ha n-Aicitt fee, 
from these places. 

(h) The letter f is never replaced by c in the plural 
number under the influence of the article. 



CHAPTER 11. 

The Noon. 

I. GENDER. 

41. There are only two genders in Irish, the mas. 

culine and the feminine. 

The gender of most Irish nonns may be learned by the application 
of a few general rules. 



MASCULINE NOUNS. 
42. (a) Names of males are masculine: as peAti, 
a man; plAit, a prince; AtAif, a father; coiteAfi, a 
cock. 

(b) The names of occupations, offices, ^o., peculiar 
to men, are masculine: as oLtArii, a doctor; pte, a 
poet; bipx), a bard; DfeiteArii, a judge; fxM5i'oiuii\, ^ 
soldier. 

(c) Personal agents ending in <Jif, Aife, «it)e (or 
AiTie, oiiie), or a6 are masculine: as fgeutunie, a 
story-teller; bAV6if\, a boatman. 

(d) Diminutives ending in an, and all abstract 
nouns ending in Af or e^f , are masculine^e.^r. : 

S\mAn, a hillock. tnAite^f, goodness. 

(e) The diminutives ending in iti are usually said 
to be of the same gender as the noun from which they 
are derived. Notwithstanding this rule they seem to 
be all masculine. CAiVin, a girl, is masculine,* i. e. it 
suffers the same initial changes as a masculine noun, 
but the pronoim referring to it is feminine. She is a 
line girl. If bpeAg An CAitin i (not 6). 

(/) Many nouns which end in a consonant or two 
consonants preceded by a broad vowel are masculine : 
as bAtt, a limb; tuAcb, a price; ctVAtin, a tree, &o. 

Exceptions : — (1) All words of two or more syllables 
ending in Atz or 05. 

* Do not confound sex with gsadei. Qendei is decided by giam- 
matioal usage only. 
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(2) A large number of noons ending in a broad 
consonant are feminine. A very full list of commonly 
used feminine nouns ending La a broad consonant will 
be foond in Ai)p6ndix II. 

FEMININE NOUNS. 
43. (a) Names of females and designations ol 
females are feminine: be^ti, a woman; ceAfc, a hen; 
WxitAif, a mother; ingeAti, a daughter. 

(b) The names of countries and rivers are feminine: 
as 6itie, Ireland; Ati tipe, the Liffey; Ati t)eAfbA, thA 
Barrow. 

(c) Words of two or more syllables ending in a6c 
or in 65 are feminine: as puifeOg, a lark; TOfifeOg, ■ 
briar; miLfeACc, sweetness; teAitin^xCc, new-milk. 

(d) AH abstract nouns formed from the genitive 
singular feminine of adjectives are feminine : as ^it^-oe, 
height — from AfX), high; iiitne, beauty— from ^tuinn, 
beautiful ; -oAitte, blindness — ^from -oaU, blind. 

(e) Nouns ending in a consonant or two consonants 
preceded by a slender vowel, are feminine: as tip, 
country; ondif, honour; uAif, an hour; fuit, an eye. 

Exceptions: — (1) Personal riouns ending in fiip. 
(2) Diminutives in in. (3) Names of males, as AtAifi, 
■% father; duaCaiU, a boy. (4) Also the following 
noons: — Ouxm*, a victory; "opuitn, the back; Ainm,* a 
ft I me; sneim, a piece; seic, a fright, a start; and 
poctoit^, dictionary, vocabulary. 



* Aiinn >■ i«mmin« in S. Monatai. 
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II. CASE. 

ii. In Irish there are five cases — the Nominative, 
Accusative, Genitive, Dative, and Vocative. 

The Nominative case in Irish corresponds to the 
English nominative when the subject of a verb. 

The Accusative corresponds to the EngUsh objective 
case when governed by a transitive verb. The accu- 
sative case of every noun in modern 'Irish has the 
same form as the nominative, and suffers the same 
initial changes as regards aspiration and eclipsis. 

The Genitive case corresponds to the English 
possessive case. English nouns in the possessive case 
or in the objective case, preceded by the preposition 
•'of," are usually translated into Irish by the genitive 
case. 

The Dative case is the case governed by preposi- 
tions. 

The Vocative corresponds to the English nominative 
of address. It is always used in addressing a person 
or persons. It is preceded by the sign a, although 
"0" may not appear before the English word; but 
thip A is not usually pronounced before a vowel or \:. 

EULES FOR THE FOEMATION OF THE CASES. 

N.B. — These rules apply to all the declensions. 

45. The Nominative case singular is always the 
simple form of the noun. 
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46. The Dative case singular is the satue as the 
nominative singular, except (1) in the 2nd declension, 
when the noun ends in a broad consonant ; (2) in most 
of the nouns of the 5th declension. 

47. The Yocative case singular is always the same as 
the nominative singular, except in the 1st declension, 
in which it is like the genitive singular. 

46. Whenever the nominative plural is formed by 
the addition of ce, ca, AnnA, a6a, i or ^■6e, &c., it is 
called a strong nominative plural. Strong plurals 
are usually found with nouns whose nominative sin- 
gular ends in a liquid. 

Those ending in t or n generally take ca or ce. 
„ m or f ,, Atitixi. 

„ i\ „ a6a. 

The Genitive Plural. 
4fl. (1) The genitive pkiral in the 1st, 2nd, and 3rd 
declensions is like the nominative singular, except 
strong plurals, and a few nouns which drop the i of 
the nominative singular, as f uiL, an eye, gen. pi. f ut. 

(2) In the 4th declension, and in the case of nearly 
all strong plurals, the genitive plural is like the nomi- 
native plural. 

(3) In the 5th declension the genitive plural is like 
the genitive singular. 



00. The Dative PlnratL 

(1) Whan the nominatiye plural encU in a or a eon> 
sonant, the datire plural ends in jLit>, 

(2) When the nonunative plural ends in e, the 
datire plural is formed by changing the e into itt. 

(1) When the nominative plural ends in i, the dative 
plural is formed by adding ft. 

Km t«mIs>tioD of tke dative phual is not always (ued in the 
spoken lanj;uage. 

Yooative Plural 
91. (1) When the dative plural ends in Aift, the 
rocative plural ii formed by dropping the iO of tha 
dative. 

(2) In aQ other cases it is like the nominative 
plural. 

III. The Declensions. 

S2. The number of declensions is not quite settled : it 
is very mudi a matter of convenience. Five is the 
number usually reckoned. 

The declensions are known by the inflection of the 
genitive singular. 

THE PIKST DECLENSION. 

83. AU the nouns of the first declension are mascu- 
line, and end in a broad consonant. 

All maBCBline nouns ^uUng in a broad consonant are not of the first 
lealension. 

85. The genitive singular is formed by attenuating 
the nominative. In most nouns of the 1st declension 
this is done by simply placing an i after the last broad 
vowel, of the nominative. 
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Example. 

55. triAop, a steward. 

SINGDLAB. PLUEAL. 

Nom. & Ace. mAO|v mAOif 

Gen. mAoip mAop 

Dat. iTiAOf niAotvAitt 

Voc. A rfiAoin A rhAOfVA 

56. In words of more than one syllable, if the 
nominative ends in At or e^C, the genitive singular is 
formed by changing aC or "6^6 into ^.ij or ig respec- 
tively. With a few exceptions, the nominative plural 
of these nouns is like the genitive singular. The other 
cases are quite regular. 

In monosyllables C is not changed into g; as bfUAC, 
a brink, gen. \)\^»A^6. 

N.B. — In all the declensions in words of more than 
one syllable a6 and baC", when attenuated, become aij 
and ig ; and Aig and ig when made broad become Ai 
and caC. See dat. pi. of inAfCAC and coiteAd:. 

Examples. 

57. mAncAd, a horseman. 
SINGCLAE. PLUEAL. 

Nom. & Ace. mAfCAd mAfvcAig 

Gen. niAf\CAig mAiicAC 

Dat. tnAtvcAft mAfvcACAi© 

Voc. A rflA|\CA1g A rhAfCACA ■ 

N.B. — The majority of nouns in a6 belonging to 
this declension are declined like mAfCAC. 
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uAi^e a, load, burden. 



StKtrULAi;. PLURAli. 

Nora. & Ace. u.\U\C UAUJtge 

Gen. u»\L*ji$ oaIa6 

iJat. uAl^6 uAlAtgit) 

Voc. A UAlAig A UAtAige 

muUAd, a summit; eu-oAC, clolh; biBAl^C, a path, a 
wa^'; 6fil.it, an inch; and Aon.\(i, a fair, are ilouliiied 
like udt^C. C^on.\C has nom. pi. AoriAiJe or o^oncAige. 
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coiteAd. a cock. 

PLUEAIi. 
COlLlg 



SINGULAB. 
Kou. & Acc. coileAd 

Gen. coiLig college 

Dat. coiLe^C coiteACAtft 

Voc. A CoiUg A CoiteAfiA 



60. I'.esides the above simple method of forming the 
f;enitive singuhar of most nouns of this declensior, 
there are also the following modifications of the vowels 
of the nominative singular : — 

Change eu or 6^ in uoni. sing, into 6i in gen. sing. 



„ iA 


•f ■> 


61 


„ (short) 


9> >l 


U1 


10 or e.i 


,, usually ,, 


1 



.Ml the other cases of these nouns are formed ii? 

ftci-urdaiice with the rnlo.s^riven above. 
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Examples of Yowel-changes in Genitive Singular. 

61. eun, a bird. 
SINGULAB. PLUEAL. 

Nom. & Ace. eun 6iri 

Gen. 6in eun 

Dat. eun eunAift 

Voc. A;_6iIL A eur\A 

62. Pe^ji, a man. 

Nom. & Ace. |re/i]\ PH 

Gen. pii V^'^\^ 

Dat. pe^iA pe^tAAift 

Voc. A fMf A f?ex5,|\A 

N.B. — The gen. of oileAn in island is oiteAn ; of 
fCj^W grass, ^reif ; and of peAp, a man, pip. 

63. Cnoc, a hill. 
SINGULAB. PLUBAL. 

Nom. & Aec. cnoc cnuic 

Gen. cnuic cnoc 

Dat. cnoc cnocAiO 

Voc. A Cnuic A 6nocA 

64. The following nouns change eA into ei in geni- 
tive singular:- — te^nt), a child; ne^tic, strength: cneAf, 
skin; and ceA^c, right, justice. (Cnif and cipc are 
sometimes found as the genitives of cne^i' and 
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AonAi, a fair 




AoriAig 


■oop<\f, a door 




■OOfAlf 


eise^r, a learned man 




6i5'r 


AingeAt, an angel 




Aingit 


bOtAp, a road 




b6tAM[\ 


rriA-of A-6 or {mAt)At)), a 


dog 


mAX)^^!* 


ftAttf AT>, a chain 




ftAttpAl* 


iTiAfSA-d, a market 




mApsAiii 



Irregular Genitive Singular. 

/^; rriAC, a son, has genitive tdt; 

t)^A■t), food, „ „ Wt> 

t^Mri, a track, „ „ ^lAiti 

ffviAn, a bridle, „ ,i fpiAin 

bjiton, Bernard, Brian „ t)iiiAin 

neAC, a person ; and 6itine, Aonne (or Aonne.\(^) 
anybody, are indeclinable. 

6S. Borne nouns of this declension form their nomi 
native plural by adding e. 
NOUN. GENITIVE SING. NOM. PLUEAL, 

AOncAlge- 
AonAige 
■ooinfe 
6i5re 
AingLe 
t)6itfe 
tnA"OfAit)e 
ftAttpAi'be 
niAfSAi'Oe 

66 The following nouns take a in nominative 
plural : — peAnn, a pen; feo"o, a jewel; f^An, a surety 
cneAf , skin ; tneACAti, a carrot or parsnip ; -Deop, a 
tear; caoii, a berry; fmeuf, a blackberry; ubAtt, an 
apple (pi ulitA) ; t:ocAt (pi. t:ocAit or poctA) ; p^t* a 
debt (pA6, pi. pgiC or p6ig, a raven) ; r^eut, news ; 
and bpuAC, a brink. 

67. The following take ca, in nom. pi. : — peot, a sail; 
ceot, music ; neut, a cloud ; rs^ut, a story ; cogAtb, 



* This word is usually used in the plural ; 
ofim, I am not in debt. 



as n' puit don ftAtA 
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war (pi. cogtA*) ; cuao, a harbour ; ■ofln, a fort (pi. 
TJtJnc^ and t)unxi); •ceux), a hundredt ; tion, a net; ce^p 
a trunk of a tree (pi. ceAptA) ; mfl|\ (pi. mupCA), a wall. 

68. Other nominative plurals — cIa\\, a .board, a 
table, makes ctilif or ctAt^ACA ; cobAii, a well, makes 
cobAip or cobpAftA, cobAijieACA or coibpeAcbA : rJ-uAg, 
a crowd, makes fluAijce. 

69. Many nouns of this declension have two or 
more forms in the nominative plural. The regular 
plural is the better one, though the others are also 
used. The following are a few examples of such 
nouns :^-peAp, a man (pi. p\\, peApA); triAC, a son (pi. 
mic, triACA) ; teAbA^i, a book (teAttAiii, leAbtK-v) ; Aptn, 
an army (pi. Aipm, ajaida); capaU, a horse (pi. cApAiU, 
cAipte). 

70. The termination -jia* has a collective, not a 
plural force ; just like ry in the English words cavalry, 
infantry, etc. This termination was formerly neuter, 
but now it is masculine or feminine; the genitive 
masculine boiag -jtAi-ft, the genitive feminine T-fiAnie. 
Hence tAoCtiA*, a band of warriors, itiaciiat!), a company 
of youths, eACiiAii, a number of steeds (cavalry), are not 
really plurals of tAo6, triAc, and eAC, but collective 
nouns formed from them. Likewise 6AfitAiC, (spoken 
form, SAtitAice) is a collective noun meaning a flock 
of birds, or birds in general, and it is not really the 
plural of 6An. However, tAoCfA* and eAnlAit are 
now used as plurals. 

Appendix I. gives a list of nouns belonging to this 
declension. 

• cosAi'o* ia aim oaed. t When used as a noun. 
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THE SECOND DECLENSION. 

71. All nouns of the 2nd declension are feminine.* 
?hey all end in consonants, but the consonants may 
be either broad or slender. 

72. The genitive singular is formed by adding e, 
(if the last vowel of the nominative be broad it must be 
attenuated) ; and if the last consonant be C it is 
changed into g in the genitive (except in words of one 
syllable). 

73. The dative singolar is got by dropping the 
final e of the genitive. 

It. The nominative plural is formed by adding a or 

e {a, if final consonant be broad) to the nom. sing. 

Examples. 

75. tit, a lily. 
SINGTJLAE. PLUEAIi. 

Nom. & Ace. tit tite 

Gen. tite tit 

Dat. tit titiB 

Voo. A tit A tite 

76. cof , a foott or a leg. 
Nom. & Ace. cof cof^ 

Gen. coife cof 

Dat. coif cofAib 

Voc. A COf A COfA 

* Cede and j-tiAti, two masculine nouns, are sometimes given with 
file second declension. We give them as irregular nouns (par 132). 

f f). foot in measurement is rttoi^, pi. ci}Oi tee. 
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77. cxMLte^C, a hag. 
SINGULAE. PLUKAIj. 

Nom. & Ace. CAitte^C cAitteAftA 

Gen. cAittige CAitte^t 

Dat. CAiU)§ CAiUeAtAib 

VOC. A CAltteAft A CAlLteACA 

78. Like nouns of 1st declension, the vowels of the 
nom. sing, are sometimes changed when the final 
consonant is attenuated in the genitive singular. 

The following are the chief changes : — 
Change io in the nom. sing, into i in the gen. sing. 
»> eu ,, ,1 el ,, 

i> lA ,, ,, ei ff 

„ o (short) sometimes „ «i „ 

In words of one syllable change ba into ei (but 
ceApc, a hen, becomes cif ce) ; in words of more than 
one syllable change eA into i. 

79. beAfi, a bee. 

SINGULAE. PLURAL. 



Nom. & Ace. 


beAft 


beAcbA 


Gen. 


beiCe 


beA6 


Dat. 


beid 


bCAftAlb 


Voe. 


A tteA6 


A tbeAtA 


80. 


5e«5, 


a branch. 


Nom. & Aee. 


Seug 


seugA 


Gen. 


56156 


5eM5 


Dat. 


5615 


SeugAib 


Voe. 


<>Se"5 


A geugA 
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81. 


5p1At1, 


a sur 


I. 




SINGULAR. 




PLURAL. 


Nom. & Ace. 


5pl^n 




5pi4nA, 5l^1<^t1CA 


Gen. 


51\6irie 




5P1A11 


Dat. 


Sfem 




5|\iAnAi1> 


Voc. 


A $t»1^" 




A glUAflA 


82. 


tons, 


a ship 


(. 


Nom. & Ace. 


tons 




torigA 


Gen! 


tuinge 




tons 


Dat. 


tuifis 




tonsAiO 


Voe. 


A tons 




& tongA 



83. flieurh,* a root. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

Noin. & Ace. ffieurh pi\e«ttiA (or TTfeutfiACA) 

Gen. ■pt^feirhe p^ieutri (irfeutiixiCA) 

Dat. iTfeirh ^riieuttiAitl drfeurfiACxMtt) 

Voe. A ^neuifi & -frfeuttiA (a f:j\eurhA<iA) 

84. A1C, a place. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

Nom. & Ace. A1C Aice, iiiceAtiriA or aicbaCa 

Gen. Aice &\z, AiceAtitiA „ AiceAftA 

Dat. A1C Aicit), AiceAtitiAit), AiceACAit) 

Voc. A A1C A Aice, AiceAntiA, AiceA6A 

The above are two examples of nouns with strong 

nominative plural (see par. 48). 

85. In forming the genitive, nouns are sometimes 

♦Also spelled p^ieuih in MnnsteT. 
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syncopated, as b«i-6eAn, a company, gen. bui-btie (see 
pars. 33, 85); bpuitieAti, a palace, gen. siag. bpui^ne.* 



Irregular Genitives Singular. 



fgiAn, a knife, „ 

bjiiAtAp, a (solemn) word, „ 
btACAC, buttermilk, „ 

tAtA6, mud, mire, „ 

T)xibA<i, a vat, „ 

AjAi*, a face, „ 



86. 

1 , -n , fcloinne, , 

ctAnn, a clan, children, makes \ pi. ctAnn^ 

(ctrdinne, 
■oeoC, a drink, „ -oige, , veo6A 

r5i"e, „ fgeAiiA 

btAgittve, „ bfiAtiiA 

bt^iCCet 

tAitCeJ 

■OAlbfee „ ■OAttAftA 

AigCe „ Aigte 



87. Many nouns of this declension form their nomi- 
native plural ii; Ann A or a6a. The final a of these 
terminations may be dropped in the genitive plural. 

NOM. SING. NOM. PL. 

CMif, a cause cfiif eAtiriA 

tuib, an herb tuibeAntiA 

■oeiL, a lathe "oeiteAnriA 

gtUAif , a contrivance stuAifeAnriA 
b6im, a stroke bfeimeAntiA 

■ouAtf , a prize, reward lotiAif CAnriA 
t6itn, a leap l6imeAtinA 

p6im, a course, a voyage ffeimeAtiriA 
A1C, a place Aice, ^iceAtitiA, AicoAfiA 

tut, a mouse tuCA, tuCAtiriA [ceAfiA 

fgoit, a school fgoiteAtinA (fgOuCA), rgoit- 

* Note the dative singular of these nouns, bufoin and bfiui'oin, 
f Also btitCAi^e. }Also lACAt^e. 
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NOM. PL. 
cfiime^vnnA 

uAife, UAife^nnA, aAii^eAnnzA 
f pAi-oe, fjvSi'oeAnnAjfpili-oeACA 
pAi^ce, pAi)iceAnnA 
ireifeAtitiA 

88. Nouns that take a6a in nominative plural — 



NOM. STNG. 
c6im, a step 
puoiim, a sound 
MAM/y, an hour, time 
rf^iT), a street 
p.Mfc, a field 
ppif , a festival 



obAip, a work 
opAix), an oration 
f tAC, a rod 
L1.C111, a letter 
ut), an egg 
p^MOiis a prayer 
xMci-o, a disease 
ciuriiAif, an edge 
coicCi-6if, a fortnight 



oibjieACA 
6\^A^X)eA6A 

ftAZA, X'tAZAiA 

ticf\e, ticpoACA 
tube, uibeAtA 
pAi-oi^eA6A 
A^c^^oeA6A, aicitji 
ciurhAifOACA 
coicti"6ifeACA, coicCnbifl 



ct\u AiU, a sheathe, a scabbard cf uAitte^fiA 

leAc, a flag, a flat stone teACA, teACAiA, teAc^AtA 

89. The following take ce, Ce, or tA in the nomina- 
tive plural ; a* may be added in the genitive plural: — 
coat*, a wood ; cuit\, a pillar, a prop ; ciji, a country 
(pi. cioftA) ; AgAi-6, face (pi. Aigte) ; fpeun, a sky, 
fpeuptA. 

90. Sometimes when the last vowel of the nomina- 
tive singular is 1 preceded by a broad vowel, the 



* coilt is also Qth declension. See Beteroplite nouns, par. 131. 
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gonitive plural is formed by dropping the i, as ffiit, an 
eye, gen. pi. f ut ; paAim, a. sound, gen. pi. fUAm, &c. 

For a list of nouns ending in a broad consonant 
belonging to this declension, see Appendix II. 

THIRD DECLENSION. 

91. The 3rd declension includes (1^ personal nouns 
ending in Oif (all masculine), (2) derived nouns in aCc 
or aCt) (feminine), (3) other nouns ending in con- 
sonants which are, as a rule, masculine or feminine 
according as they end in broad or slender consonants. 

92. The genitlYB singular is formed by adding a. 
If the last vowel of the nominative be i preceded by a 
broad vowel, the i is usually dropped in the gen., as 
coit, a will, gen. cotA. 

93. The nominative plural is usually the same as 
the genitive singular ; but persooal nouns ending in 
OiH add 1 or rte to the nominative singular. 

94. Most of the derived nouns in aCc, being abstract 
in meaning, do not admit of a plural. VnAtt^tc, a 
curse, and a few others have plurals. ■puACri^' cold, 
although an abstract noun in aCc, is masculine. 

95. The vowels of the nominative often undergo a 
change in the formation of the genitive singular. 
These changes are just the reverse of the vowel 
changes of the 1st and 2nd declensions (see pars. CO 
and 78. 
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Change ei, i or 10 (short) in nom. into e^ in the genitive 



u „ ui 
61 



o 



Examples. 



96. 


ctiArfi,* a 1 


bone. 






SINGULAB. 




PLUEAL. 


Nom. &, Ace. 


cnAfi) 




cn^rh^A 


Gen. 


Ctl^ltlA 




CtlAril 


Ddt. 


cnSiix 




cti^rhAiO 


Voo. 


A tnSrit 




A tnSmA 


97. 


pon, wine. 




Nom. & Aco. 


pion 




irloriA, ploncA 


Gen. 


plon.4 




pion 


Dat. 


pioti 




piotiAit) 


Voc. 


A f:ion 




A piOtlA 


98. cfior, a belt, i 


I girdle. 




Nom. & Aco. 


CflOf 




CfeApA 


Gen. 


cfveAfA 




CJllOf 


Dat. 


CflOf 




ctve^fAiO 


Voc. 


A Cpior 




A tf^BAfA 


99. 


peoil, flesh. 


meat. 




Kom. & Ace. 


pepil, 




peotA 


Gen. 


peotd 




peoit 


Dat. 


peoit 




peotAib 


Voc. 


A peoil 




A peolA 



*A1m ipallad ctiAini in nom. uag. 
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100. b^-oOif, a boatman. 
SINGULAB. PLTJEAIj. 

Nom. & Ace. bA'o<5i|\ bAtxiifi (bA-oOitvit)e) 

Gen. t>AX)6|iA bii-oOiiA, bA"o6i|\i 

Dat. bA-oOiii b^-o6iiiib (bA-oSini-ftitt) 

Voo. A bAt)6iiA A M-oOii^i (a X}AX)6^pt>e) 

101. ■o|\uitn, masc, the back. 
Nom. & Ace. ■o|\uini t)t»omAnti4 

•oHOtTiA T)t»oimAtin4 

■Ofuim t)ivomAnnAib 



Gen. 
Dat. 



Voo. A Tinuim A '6fomAtinA 

102. Sfeim, masc, a morsel, grip. 
Nom. & Ace. gf eim sf eArtiAnriii 

Gen. sfeAniA speAiriAnfiA 

Dat. siveim gf©'**"^""'^'** 

Yoo. A stveim A SfeAmxinTiA 

103. Some nouns of this declension, ending in t or 
n, form their nominative pi. by adding ca or ce to 
the nom. sing. These may add A-i) to form geh. pi., 
as — 

mOifi,* a bog, nom. pi. mditice 
cAm, a drove, „ evince 

btiA*AiTi, a year, „ blM-OAticAt 

* tTl6iti is also 5th declension. See Heteroclite Nouns, par. 131. 
i\}UAi>nA after numerals, as occ itibti^'onA, eight yean. 
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104. Some nouns of this declension form their nom. 
plural by adding nriA to the gen, singular. These 
may drop the final a in the gen. plural : — 

NOM. PliUEAL. 
Am, time AtnAtincA or AmAnnA 

rput, a stream 
Dfuim, m., a back 
sue, a voice 
Speim, m., a morsel 
cit, or cioC, a 

shower 
cte>^f , a trick 
AfiAtn, a soul 
■OAt, a colour 
Ainm, a name 
rtiAnim, a defeat 

105. Other Nominatiires Plural. 

Siiiorh, a deed, an act makes snioriiAjxtA* 
connivAt), a compact, 

covenant „ 

ciiint, a tax „ 

buAftAitt, a boy ,, 

cLiArhAin, a ssn-in-law „ 
LeAt)A"6, 1 f ., a bed „ 

CU1-0, a share, a portion „ 



X^OtA 


»> 


fpoCAtinA 
TjfomAiinA 


SOtA 


•» 


JOtAntlA 

SpeAtnAtiriA 


CSAtA 


»» 


ceAtAtinA 


cteAfA 


ff 


CteAfAflTlA 


AtimA 


ff 


AtiiTiAnnA 


•OAtA 


»> 


■OAtAnnA 


Ainmne, 


AinmiieACA, AiitnAnriA 


mAtmA, 


tYiAt)mArinA 



connAftA 

CAtlAdA 

bUACAltti 

CtlArilTIACA 

leAbtA, teApCAftA, LeApC4 

C0T)CA, COT) An a 



For a list of nouns belonging to thi- declension, see 
Appendix III. 

• Beally pi. of 5tiiomtiA-6. •)■ CAin is also 5tb decleoeiua. 
i Also spelled te^t>Ai'» 
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THE FOURTH DECLENSION. 

106. The 4th declension includes (1) personal nouns 
in Aipe, Ai-6e, ui*e, Aige (sometimes spelled ai-6, ui-6, 
Aig), which are all masculine ; (2) diminutives in in 
(said to be all masculine) ; (3) abstract derivatives 
formed from the gen. sing, feminine of adjectives (all 
feminine), as giLe, brightness, from se^t ; p6ite, 
generosity, from piAt; Aitne, beauty, from Attiitin, &c.; 
(4) all nouns ending in vowels, and which do not 
belong to the 5th declension. To assist the student a 
list of the most important nouns of the 5th declension 
is given in the Appendix IV. 

107. This declension differs from all others in 
having all the cases of the singular exactly alike. 

108. The nominative plural is usually formed by 
adding i, i-6e or AtiA. 

109. The genitive plural is like the nom. pi, but 
eAt) is frequently added in other grammars. There 
is no necessity whatever for this, because both cases 
are pronounced alike. 

110. Nouns of more than one syllable ending in a 
form their nom. plural in Ai-6e, or ai, as tn^tA, a bag, 
pi. mM.A^■6e, or niAl,<\i ; c<5ca, a coat, pi. cOc^itie, 

CV C6CA1. 
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111. cAitin, masc, a girl. 

SINGULAB. PLUEAL 

Nom. & Ace. cAititi 



Gen, 


cxMtin 


Dat. 


CAitin 


Voc. 


A CAiUn 



CAitini or (cAitiniTie) 

CAitini (cAitin) „ (cA^lm^■6e) 
CAiUm'tt „ (cAiUni-6itt) 

A 6xMtini „ (a CAiUniTbej 

112. cigeAfriA a lord. 

SINGtIIiAE. PLUEAL. 

cigeAjinAi(-Ai'Ce) 
cigeAfn Ai (- Alt) e) 
ctgeAprxjitt (-Ai^ilS) 
A fci5eAiAnAi(-Ai-6e) 

113. The following nouns take ce immediately after 
the last consonant to form the nominative plural : — 
bAite, a town plural bAitce or b^itce^ciA 



Nom. & Ace. 


ClgeAflnA 


Gen. 


cigeAftiA 


Dat. 


ClgeAtltlA 


Voc. 


A tigeA^iriA 



ptointie, a surname 
mtJiUe, a mule 
mite, a thousand, a mile 
t6ine, a shirt 
ceiTie,t a fire 
cfimne, a corner 



ftoinnce 

tnuittce 

mitce* 

V6ince, tSinceAdA 

ceince, ceinceAfiA 

cuinnce cuinnf 



114. The following nouns add Ce in nominative 
plural, viz., all nouns ending in tie or ge — e.g. cforte, 
a heart, pi. ctionSte ; also caoi, a way, a method ; ■daoi, 
a fool ; r^oi, a wise man ; -oiaaoi, a druid ; -otAoi, a curl. 

* mite, a thousand, or a mile, is invariable after a numeral, 
fceine is also Sth. See Heteroolite nouns, par. 131. 
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5ti<j, a work (pi. snOtA)," nftt, or ni, a thing (pi. 
neite) ; ■ouine, a person, makes rtAOine in nom. pi. 
tnnse, an ounce, „ uinseAfiA „ 
eAftiA, a rib, „ eApnAdA „ 

113. A few proper nouns, although not ending in a 
vowel or in, belong to this declension, and do not 
change their form in any of their cases, viz.: — 
Pa-ojums, Patrick; geAfOn), Gerald; tnuifif, Maurice; 
CAtAoif, Gahir. 

The word tuCc, a people, does not change in gen. 

THE FIFTH DECLENSION. 

116. Most of the nouns belonging to this declension 
end in a vowel, and are, with a few exceptions, 
feminine. 

117. The ganitiYe smgnlar is formed by adding a 
broad consonant. 

This consonant varies in different nouns, but is 
usually ti, nti, sometimes -o, *, or c. When the nomi- 
native singular ends in a consonant, a or ba comes 
between that consonant and the consonant added. 

118. The dative singular is formed by attenuating 
the genitive. In the case of those nouns which form 
the genitive by adding 6, the dative singular is usually 
like the nominative. 

•Sn6cAi-6* ia ipokan in Katry. 
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119. The nominatiye plural, as a general rule, is 
formed by adding ^ to the genitive singular. A few 
form their nominative plural by adding e to the 
"gen. sing. This is accompanied with syncope, as in 
CAip"oe, friends ; n^iitfroe, enemies ; gAitone, smiths ; 
and AiGne, rivers, which are the plurals of c^fui, n^\rhA, 
5o.t)j, and M, or aX)a. 

, Some others form the nominative plural by attenu- 
ating the genitive singular, as in t^CAin, ducks; coin, 
hounds; piti-o, twenty; CAoifig, sheep; corhupfAin, 
neighbours. 

The genitive plural is exactly like the genitive sin 
gukr. 





Examples. 




SINGULAE. 


PLTJBAL. 


120. 


pe^fifA, fem., a 


person. 


Nom. & Ace. 


pe^ffA 


peAjifAtiA 


Gen. 


peAin\'An 


pCApfAtl 


Dat. 


peA\yfAm 


peAff^riAitt 


Voc. 


A pe^^ifA 


A peAflf ADA 


121. 


CAjvA, fem., a 


friend. 


Nom. & Ace. 


CAJAA 


CAM^ve 


Gen. 


CAfAt) 


CA1[\AX> 


Dat. 


CAIVdlT) 


CA1|\-0lt> 


Voc. 


A 6a\^ 


A CAif\-oe 
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SINGULAIl. PLURAL, 

<22. 5At)A, muse, a smith. 

Norn. & Ace. 5At)A gAiGne 

Gen. gAliAnn gAttAtin 

Dat. 5At)Ainii sAibniO 

Voc. A gxibA A gAittne 

123. lAtA, fem., a duck. 
Nom. & Ace. IaCa tAtAm 

Gen. tAtAn tAtAn 

Dat. lAC^in LA(iAn.MO 

VOO. A tA6A A tA6AnA 

124. cuifte, fem., a vein. 

Nom. & Ace. cuifte cuifLeAntiA 

Gen. cuifteAfin cuifleAiin 

Dat. cuiftinn cuifteAnriAift 

Voc. A Cuifte A CuifteAnrixJ 

125. cAopA, fem., a sheep. 
Xom. & Ace. cAojui CAOifiig 

Gen. caojvaC CA0f\A6 

Dat. CAOfAlg CxiOt^CAlb, CAOfAtJilb 

Voc. A 6ao\\a a Cao|\Ca or a CAoyAta 

126. cACAOif, fem., a chair. 

Nom. & Ace. CAtSOIfi CAtAOM^eAtA 

Gen. c-ACAoifeAC CAtAoifieAC 

Dat. CACAOIf CACAOlfeACAltS 

Voc. A tAtAOiX^ A 6AtA0^1^eA6A 
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SINGULAR (no Plural). 

127. Norn. & Aec. 6itie (Ireland) 

Gen. 6ipeAfiti 

Dat. SifiTin 

Voe. A 6if e 

128. Nom. & Ace. CcArhAin (Tara) 



129. 



Gen. 


CeArh|\AC 


Dat. 


UeAtfipAig or CeAffiAin 


Voc. 


A UeArhAif 


Nom. & Ace. 


AVoA (Scotland) 


Gen. 


AtbAti 


Dat. 


AtbAin 


Voc. 


A ALbA 



130. The following nouns are used only in the 
plural, referring originally rather to the inhahitanU 
of the place than to the place itself : — 



SACf AtiA, England. 




Nom. & Aco. SACf ADA or SACf Ain 


Gen. SACfAti 




Dat. SACfAtiAttt 




tAigin, ComhaCca, 


UtAI*. 


Leinster. Connaught. 


Ulster. 


Nom. & Aco. lAigin ContiACcA 


UtAI* 


Gen. l-AigeAti ConnACc 


UU* 


Dat. tAigni» ContiACcAib 


tltCAltt 



A large list of the commonly used nouns, ^hich 
belong to this declension, are given in Appendix IV. 
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Heteroollte Nonni. 

131. Heteroclite nouns are those which belong to 
more than one declension. The following are the 
chief nouns of this class, We give only the genitive 
case in the singular, as the other cases present no 
difficulty. The irregular nominative plurals only are 
given : — 

NOUN. DECLENSIONS. GEN. SING. NOM. PL. 



ttxiAtAf, a word 1 & 2 

rgiAt, a shield 1 & 2. 

ceme, a fire 

X}eAtA, life 

ftige, a way 

coiU, a wood 

mOin, a bog 



(cement) 

(.toeAtA* 

4 & 6[^^^S* 



4&5 



trti 



2 & 5(<=°'^^® 



8&5 



(coiUeA* 
mfitiA 



ceince 

ftigte 
coittce 
m (Since 



. . 1 J IS j-fcAtAirh, m. 

CAlAm, m., land 1 & oJ 

(cAtriiAti, f. 



eojiriA, barley 
l>j\eiteAti>, a 



4 & 5|^°1^"^ 
(eoftiAti 

( bUeifcexirin jn { bpeiteAitin^ 
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NOTJN. DECLENSIONS. GEN. SING. NOM. PL. 
teiCoAtn, a debtor 1 & 5^ "^ i 



fpon, f., a nose 

CMJkC, a cuckoo 

cOrhi^A, a coffer, 
coffin 

cilin, a tax 



2^3[tT6ine 

jcuAiCe, f. 

[corhjiAti 

8 & SJ'^^"^ 
(cAr.AC 



cofOm, a crown 2 & 5 



copfiine 
cofOnxJiC 



CtlAlfi 
CUAtA 

catiaCa 
cofOnxvCA 



All abstract nouns ending in e^f or Af may belong 
either to the 1st or 3rd declension; as, AoittneAf, plea- 
sure, gen. AoiOnif or AoittpeAfA. Being abstract 
nouns they are seldom used in the plural. 

Irregalar Nouns. 

SINGULAR. PLUBAIj. 

i32. ccaC, masc, a house. 

Nom. & Ace. ccaC, cig cigCe 

Gen. ci^e* cigte(A-6), ccaC 

Dat. ceAd, C15 cigtib 

Voc. A CeAC, tig- A figte 



* It has also the ioimB coi^e in gen. and coi^ in dative. 



Gen. 


AtAf 


Dat. 


AtAlf 


Voc. 


A AtAMU 
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firNGULAE. PLURAL. 

ftiAtt, masc, a mountain. 

Norn. & Ace. ftiAtt ftSitice 

Gen. ftfeitte ftfeittce 

Dat. fteitt, ftiAtt ft6ittcib 

Voo. A ftiAb A ft&bce 

AtAif, masc, a father. 
Nom. & Ace. AtAip Aitfe orxMttieAftA, 

AitfeAC ,, A\ti^eA6A 

A\t\^eA6A]X) 

A AiCfve or A AitfieAftA 
"oeifttfiuf, f., a sister (by blood). 
Nom. & Ace. peifttfiuii Tjeit^ttfiufAfiA 

Gen. "oeit\t>fej,tAp •oei|\t>fiu)iAC4 
Dat. "oeiiAttfiAip "oeiiiftfiuiAACAiO 

In these words the tif ia pronounced like f. 

The words mAtAip, a mother; bfAtAip, a brother 
(in religion) ; and •oeA|\t>i\AC/)iif, a brother {by blood), 
are declined like AtAM^. The genitive of fiuji, a sistet 
(in religion), is feAtA^n (or pupA). 

SINGULAB. PLUBAL. 

f.\, masc, a king. 
Nom. & Ace. pi fi§te, f iogA, f io$tA 

Gen. jiio$ f'Ste, nios 

Dat. fig r^S^'^ 

Voc. A i\i A niAce 



BIKOXIIiAX. PLmtAL. 

X)eAv, fern., a woman. 
Nom. & Ace. toe^n mni 

Gen. mnA ^m\ 

Dat. mtiAoi innAtk 

Voc, A OeAti A ttmii 

bO, fem., a oov. 
Nom. & Ace. bO tu 

Gen. bd b4 

Dat. bum tra^iO 

Yoc. A bO A Da 

X)^A, maw., God. 
Nom. & Ace. X>^A "Ofee, "Ofeite 

Gen. X)6 XHa, X)6\teA<t 

Dat. X)^A "OfeittO 

Voc. At)6, A'OlA A "O** 

t^, maae., a day. 

SmOULAB. PLXJSAIi. 

Nom. & Ace. ti Uete, lAeteAtiCA* 

Gen. tAe tAeCcA*, lAeteAticA, U 

Dat. to, tA lAetiD, t*eeeAncAit> 

Yoc. A Ul AtAeCe, AUdeteAncA 

ci\6, fem., BoU, eartib. 

Nom. & Aco. cffe cf6i'6eAnA 

Gen. cfiA-b, Cf^itteA-b qviA« 
Dat. ci\»it), cp6 cf6it>eAtiAi1> 

Voc. A df 6 A ftftfitteAnA 

* U ia veaerally oMd after ~Ti"itnili 
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SINGTJLAE. PLURAii. 

mi, fern., a month. 
Nom. & Ace. mi miOfAt 

Gen. miofA miof 

Bat. mif, mi miof aiO 

ce6, masc, a fog. 
Nom. & Aco. ceO ceo-OAtiA, ceoc^ 

Gen. ciaC, ceoig ce6 

Dat. ce6 ceOC^iitt 

5A, masc, a spear, javelin, sunbeam. 
Nom. & Ace. 5A S^ete, 5A01, gAoite 

Gen. gd, gAe, 5A01 5A0ice(A"6), gAt 

Dat. gA gAetib, gAoitili 

6 or UA, mase., a grandson. 
Nom. & Ace. o, ua tii 

Gen. i, «i «A 

Dat. 6, UA ift, uit) 

Voc. A «i A «i 

g6, masc., a goose 
Nom. & Ace. g6 or ggA* gftAtiriA, g6A*A, S^i*e 

Gen. g6 „ gfenS, geoi* gfeAtitiA, g6Ai6 

Dat. 56 „ gSA* gfeAfltlAltt, gfeA-dAlb 

Voc. A g6 „ A gSA* A g^AtltlA, A ^^AtA 

1^tt1g, fern., a fleshworm. 

Nom. & Ace. piMg pt^ig-oeAfiA 

Gen. FfiS'oe piiig'oeA6(A) 

Dat. Ftiigi'o frt^iStjeAdAitt 

t mi after numerals as occ mi, 8 months: miottn^a is Spoken in 
Kerry as plural ol mi. 
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CHAPTER III. 
The Adjective. 
I. DECLENSION OF ADJECTIVES. 
133. In Irish the adjective agrees -with the noun 
which it qualifies in gender, number, and case. 

There are four declensions of adjectiyes. Adjec- 
tives are declined very much like nouns; the great 
difference is that they never* take the termination 
It) in the dative plural (though formerly they did). 
The dative plural is invariably like the nominative 
plural. 

Adjectives, in forming their genitive singular, under- 
go the same vowel-changes as nouns, as — 
5011m, blue, gen. masc. 5uij\m 
geAt, bright, „ git, &c. 

FIRST DECLENSION. 
Id's. All adjectives ending in a broad consonant, 
as mop, b^n, pionn, &c., belong to the 1st declension. 

135. When an adjective of the 1st declension 
agrees with a masculine noun, it is declined like a 
noun of the 1st declension (see mAop, &c., pars. 55, 
57), except that the nom., ace, dat., and voc. plural 
are always alike, and are formed by adding a to the 
nominative singular. 

'When used as nouns thay take the termination. 
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136. When an adjective of the Ist declension agrees 
^th a feminine noun, it is declined like a noun of the 
2nd declension (see cof, par. 67, &c.), but it never 
takes iO in the dative plural. 

Adjectives ending in a6 form their plural by adding 
a, both for masculine and feminine. 





Examples. 




137. 


mof, 


big. 






BINGUT.AR. 


PLURAT., 




Muo. 


Fern. 


Maso. & Fern. 


Nom. <fc Ace. 


mOf 


mOp 


m6^A 


Gen. 


mOif 


tnOitie 


mOf 


Dat. 


mdf 


mOip 


inOtvi 


Voc. 


mdip 


m6|\ 


mOfiA 


138. 


ge^AV, 1 


bright. 




Nom. & Ace. 


gCAt 


SCAt 


SeAtA 


Gen. 


Sit 


Site 


SeAt 


Dat. 


gCAt 


SiL 


geAtA 


Voc. 


Sit 


5641 


ge^tA 


139. 


X)TtieA(i, straight, direet. 




Nom. & Ace. 


x»ff\eAC 


•oineAC 


■oifeACA 


Gen. 


■oiniS 


Difige 


■oifeAC 


Dat. 


tjine^e 


•oipiS 


■Qipe^CA 


Voc. 


T)1t»1$ 


"Oitte^C 


■oitieAC^ 



140. The following list of adjectives gives examples 
of the vowel-changes mentioned above. The geuilive 
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masculine is given ; the genitive feminine is formed 
by adding e: — 



NOM. 


GBN. 




NOM. 


GBN. 




Lom 


tuim 


bare 


rexifb 


feift) 


bitter 


SOfm 


gtiifm 


blue 


reAtig 


reitig 


slender 


boft) 


btiift) 


rough 


Seuf 


56it* 


sharp 


cfom 


ctiuitn 


bent 


■oifeAC 


■ol^iS 


straight 


■oonn 


■ouinn 


brown 


UAignexjC uAignig lonely 


b05 


t)«i5 


soft 


AV3Ar\A6 


AttoATiAig Scotch 


boCc 


t)OlCC 


poor 


ponn 


pinn 


fair 


c^om 


cfuitn 


heavy 


■pi At 


pea 


generous 


meAf 


min 


active 


jTllUC 


ptie 


wet 


ceAfc 


cifc (ceifc) 


l3eA5 


t)i5 


small 






right 


cuion 


Cfin 


withered 


■oeAf 


■oeif 


pretty 


CeATITI 


ceinn 


stern 


■oexifs 


■oeifs 


red 









141. There are five or six adjectives of the first de- 
clension which are syncopated in the genitive singular 
feminine and in the plural : — 

NOMINATIVB. GEN. SING. PLUEAl. 

Masc. Fern. Both Genders. 

uAfAt, noble uAfAit uAifte uAipte 

■oiteAf, beloved, dear x>itif "oitre ■oitpe 

feAriiAtA, fat f eAriiAiti ffeitfif e f CAriifA 

ifioL, low IfiL Ifte ifte 



Se^pf, short 



5iff* 5'OW^ (irreg.) geAniui 



' 5eAftf A is Bometimes used in the spoken language. 
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SECOND DECLENSION. 
192. All adjectives ending in a slender consonant, 
except those in AttiAa, belong to the second declen- 
sion. 

In the singular all the cases, both masculine and 
feminine, are alike, except the geniUve feminine 'which. 
is formed by adding e. 

In the plural both genders are alike. AU the cases, 
with the exception of the genitive, are alike, and are 
formed by adding e to the nominative singular. 

The genitive plural is the same as the nominative 
singular. 

Example. 

143. triAit, good. 





SING 


^ULAB. 


PLUEAL. 




Masculine. 


Feminine. 


Both Genders. 


Nom. & Ace. 


niAit 


niAiC 


mMte 


Gen, 


triAit 


mxMte 


mA^t 


Dat. 


rriAit 


triAiC 


rriAite 


Voc. 


niAiC 


rriAit 


triAite 



Hi. Notice the following examples of syncope in 
the genitive feminine and in the plural : — 

AOit)inn, gen. sing. fern, and pi. .doittne, pleasant 
Atmnn, . „ „ Aitne(Aitte), beautiful 

mitif, „ „ mitre, sweet 

148. The following adjectives are irregular : — 
c6if , gen. eing. fern, and plural c6|ia, right, just 
■oe^CAitt, ,t „ -oeActiA,' difficult 
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THE THIED DECLENSION. 

ii6. The third deolension includes all those adjec- 
tives which end in AriiAit. This termination has the 
same signification as the English affix like in warlike, 
or ly in manly, princely, &c. 

In both numbers the two genders are alike. All 
the cases in the singular are the same, except the 
genitive, which is formed by adding a. This is always 
accompanied by syncope. All the cases of the plural 
(except the genitive) are the same as the gen. sing. 
There are no exceptions or irregularities in this 
declension. 

Example. 

147. peAjuvriiAit, manly. 

SINGUIiAE. PLUEAL. 





Both Ganders. 


Both Genders. 


Nom. & Ace. 


peAtVAtflAlt 


pexJlVAfhtA 


Gen. 


peAttAftltA 


pexiiioiriiAit 


Dat. 


pCAHArilAlt 


peAfAriitA 


Voo. 


peA|v\rhxMt 


pe^ixp^rhUk 



FOURTH DECLENSION. 
148. All adjeotiYes ending in a vowel belong to the 
fourth deolension, as fa-da, long; 6h*a, golden. They 
have no inflexions whatever, all the cases, singula! 
and plural, being exactly alike. 
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There are two exceptions — viz., ce, hot, warm; and 
b€(0, alive. Ce (often spelled ceit), becomes ceo in 
the genitive singular feminine, and also in the plural 
of both genders. 

t)eo, alive, becomes beoTiA in the plural. In the 
singular it is quite regular, except after the word "Oia; 
its genitive is then t>i, as tTlAc X>6 t)i, the Son of the 
living God. 

Rules for the Aspiration of the Adjectives. 

These rules really belong to Syntax, but for the convenience of the 
Kudent we give them here. 

149. (a) An adjective beginning with an aspirable 
consonant is aspirated in the nommative and accusative 
feminine singulir, in the genitive masculine singular, 
and in the dative and vocative singular of both 
genders. 

(b) Th« adjective is also aspirated in the nominative 
and accusative plural when the noun ends in a slender 
consonant. 

Exceptions to the Rules for Aspiration. 

ISO. (a) An adjective beginning with t) or c is usually not 
aspirated when the noun ends in x>, n, r, t, or f (dentals). 

(6) c and 5 are usually not aspirated when the preceding vord 
ends in c, 5, or n,^ 

(e) p and b are usually not aspirated when the preceding wotd 
4nds in p, b, or m. 
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Them axMptions apply to most rules (or the aspiration of nonnf 
as well as adjectivae. 

(d) The genitiTe of nouns of the 3rd and 6th deolenaions ought 
not to have the initial of the adjective following them aspirated. 
Usage, however, differs somewhat on this point 

(«) In the spoken language of Connaught the adjective is not 
aspirated in the dative singular masculine. 

Rales for Eclipsing the Adjectiye. 

151. (a) The adjective is usually eclipsed in the 
genitive plural, even though the article is not used 
before the noun ; and if the adjective begins with a 
vowel n is prefixed. 

{b) The initial of an adjective following a noun in 
the dative sing, should, as a rule, be aspirated; but 
whenever the noun is eclipsed after the article thfl 
adjective is often eclipsed also; aspiration in thit 
ease is just as correct as eclipsis, and is more usual- 
Examples 

152. Noun, Adjective and Article declined in com- 
bination. 

SINGULAB- PLtJEAL. 

An -peAf m<5|\, the big man. 
Nom. & Acc- M\ peAf mOfv nA pp rh(51^l^ 

Gen. An fnp rri6if nA CpeAti mOf 

Dat. teif An t)f OAf ttiOf teif ha peAfVAiO m6|VA 
Voc. A pin riiOijv A fcAiiA rndfUk 
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An cf e?Amtv6s j;tAf tieAg, the green little shamrock, 
^om. & Aeo. An creAmixOg^Uif tiA feAtnuOgA glAf a 
OeAg beAgA 

Gem HA feAmf Oige 5tAif e tia feAmnOg ngi-Ar 

tJige mt)eA5 

Dat. o'n cfeAtrif Otg gtAif tiA f eAtnf dgAitt 

C15 5tAf A beAgA 

Voe. A feAtniiOs siAf a feAmfOgA gtAf^x 
fteAg beASA 

Ati creAti-beAn bofic, the poor old woman. 
Nom. & Ace. An cfeAn-beAn n& feAn-tiinA boftcA 
boCc 
Gen. nA f^An-ttinil nA feAfi-OAn mbofic 

boiCce 
Dat. "oo'n cfeAn- xto tvA feAn-rfinAib 

rhnAoi boiCc boCcA 

Voo. A feAn beAn a f eAn-ttinii bo6cA 
boCc 

N.B. — When an adjective precedes its nonn it is 
invariable. 

Comparison of Adjectives. 

153. In Irish there are two comparisons — (1) the 
comparison of equality, (2) the comparison of 
superiority. 

15i. The comparison of equality is formed by 
placing Corfj (or Co), "as" or "so," before the adjeo. 
tlYe, and te, "as," after it. (This te becomes teif 
Itefore the article, and then causes eelipsis if the nonn 
be angular.) 
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If a verb occurs in the second portion of the sen- 
tence, ^suf (not te) must be used for the second "as" 
in English. C-i SeAg^n Cotfi mOfv te SeurriAf , John is 
as big as James. Hi f:uit f 6 Corn tAi'oip teif An tipeAti, 
he is not as strong as the man. til fruit fe Com mA\t 
Aguf (Af) tti f 6, he is not as good as he was. 

155. The comparison of superiority has three de- 
grees — the positive, the comparative, and the super- 
lative. The positive is the simple form of the adjec- 
tive, as Mn, geAt. The comparative and superlative 
have exactly the same form as the genitive singular 
feminine of the adjective, as to^ine, gite. 

156. The comparative degree is always preceded by 
some part of the verb if, expressed or understood, and 
in almost every case is followed by the word n^ (or 
lon^), "than." 

If site Ati guiAti txA An geAtAd, 
The sun is brighter than the moon. 

An feAi^p c«fA n4 x>o •OeAi\bi\ACAin ? 
Are you better than your brother ? 

157. In a comparative sentence the verb ca (or any 
other verb) may be used, but even then the verb ir 
must be used. 

Whenever ca (or any other verb) is used in a com* 
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parativc sentence, the oompapative must be preceded 
by the word niof (i.e., ni or tiit), a thing, and the verb 
If) as — 

"CA An SfiAti tiiof site nS Ati geAt^e, 

The sun is brighter than the moon. 

An bpuit c« niof fCAf f nS too -JieAplltvatAif ? 
Are you better than your brother ? 

153. As stated in preAaous paragraph niof =111 + if. 
If the time of the comparison be past ni X>a is used 
instead of niof. In conditional comparisons ni bAtJ 
is employed. 

X)a ■t}6\6 tiom 50 jiAift I3n4 ni b^\011^■De da ITlAitve. 
1 thought that tinA was taller than TYlAiiAe. 

159. Every superlative sentence in Irish is a relative 
sentence. Thus instead of saying " the best man " 
we say " the man (who) is best " ; for " the tallest 
man," we say " the man (who) is tallest." The word 
" who " in this case is never translated, for the 
obvious reason that there is really no simple relative 
pronoun in Irish. 

160- If the sentence happens to be in the past or 
future " the best man " will have to be translated as 
" the man (who) was best" or "the man (who) will 
be best." In such cases if or Af can never be used. 
\Da or but) must be used in the past tense. 
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If the first portion of the sentence contains a verb 
in the conditional mood, the conditional of if (vi2., no 
04-0 : -DO is often omitted) must be used. 

The highest hill in Ireland, An cnoc if &\^vei 

n-6ifinii. 
The biggest man was sitting in the smallest 

chair, 
t)t All f e/if X)a. ttiO riA f uit)e inf An gCAtAoif bA 

t«§A. 

The best man would have the horse, 
"Oo X)eaX) An CApAtt Ag An GpeAp t)0 D'JreApji 
(Lit. The horse would be at the man (who) would be 
best). 
The English comparatiYe of Inferiority is trans- 
lated by niof tugA followed by an abstract noon corre- 
sponding to the English adjective: t.g., niOf Xm^a 
peAfAtriAH-eA6c, less manly. 

Intensifying Particles. 
161. The meaning of an adjective uan be intensified 

by placing any of the following particles before the 
positive of the adjective. All these particles cause 
aspiration. 

An, very ; f lof (or pif), very or truly (as truly 

good) ; f iog, very ; fiog riiAit, very good. 
gte, pure (as pure white) ; f 6, too, excessively, 
filf, exceedingly; fip, very (in a depreciating 

sense). ^ 

niAit, good ; An-rhAit, very good ; fiof-riiAiti truly 

good ; f 0-f uAf , too cold. 
fAji te, excessively hot (warm); aif-ifiot, verj 
low : Ofi-Sfiin-OA, very ugly. 



162. In the spoken language the adjeotive is some- 
times intensified by repeating the positive twice, as — 

W f 6 cinn cinn, he was v«ry sick. 
c4 ffe cf om cfom, it is very heavy. 
IS ptiuC ptiti6, a very wet day. 

163. Sometimes ve is annexed to the oomparatlYe; 
it is really the prepositional pronoun 'oe, of it. 

til mOroe (mO + ne) 50 ^AgAT). It is not likely 

that I shall go. 
Hi mifoe (meAf A + "oe) 6eit aj DjvAt of c ! It is 

no harm to be depending on you! 

164. Although the comparative and the superlative 
are absolutely alike in form, yet they may be easily 
distinguished : — 

(1) By the context ; the comparative can be used 
only when we are speaking of two persons or things, 
the superlative is always used for more than two. 

(2) By the word nS (than) which always follows the 
comparative, except when t>e is used ; the superlative 
is never followed by either. 

163. When oomparing ai^'eotlTes (i.e., giving the 
three degrees of comparison). It is usual to nse niof 
before the oomparatiTe, and if before the saperlatiye, 
as — 

POSITIVB. COlfPABATITS. BUPERLATrVB. 
b4n nfof x>Awe if bAine 

gtAr n!of glAife If stAife 

Remember that niof and tf change their forms 
Meording to the tense of the Tsrb in the sentence. 



168. Irregular Comparison. 

POSITIVE. COMPARATIVE. 

OCAS, little or small Iu^a 

F^-OA, long puroe, pAi-oe, p* 

tndf, big ni6 

ouc, bad mcAfA 

iriAiC, good F^'^fr 

geAnt*. short S'orfA 

bpeA$,* fine bpeAgtA 

mmic, often mniici, mioncA 

ce (ceit), warm ceO 

cifim, dry ciofmA 

pupur(A)| (F"r^ 

upup J l"r^ 

lonmuin, dear, beloved lonriiume or AtinpA 

SAP, near (of place) goipe 

(poisre 
fojur, near < 

Jcpeine 
cneon, brave, strong •'i 

^cpeife 

5jv<inT)A, ugly 5p.\in-oe 

IAip-oe 
Aip-oe 
Aoifoe 
lom'OA, many m6 or tiA (more numerous) 

TleAfA and cuifge, nearer, sooner, are comparatives 
which have no positive. 

N.B. — The superlatives of the above adjectives have 
exactly the same forms as the comparatives. 

• This word was formerly spelled bjteiiSTiA or btieAJcA, and these 
forms may be used in the plural. 



167. Nnmeral 

CABDINALS. 

1, Aon...Arii^in 

2, vs 
8, cfi, 

4, ceitfe 

5, CU15 

6, r6 

7, fCAftC 

8, oCc 

9, n^sioi 

10, -oeiC 

11, ;Aon vevg 

12, -oA *6a5 
18, cfi 'oeas 

14, ceitpe T36A5 

15, cflig "Deug 

16, f6 "oeug 

17, f eA6c "oeug 

18, oCc "oeug 

19, n^oi ■oeug 

20, pee 

21, Aon If (or ^r) piCe; 
Aon AH p6ro 



AdjeotiTfiS. 

ORDINALS. 
1st, ceuri,* xJionitiAtb 
2nd, -DAtAA, c^t^iiA, -ofifhAt) 
Brd, ciiforhAti cjie^f 
4th, ce^tp^tfiA* 
5th, cfligeA*, cflisriiA-O 
6th, feifeA*, ffettiAti 
7th, feACcifiA* 
8th, oCctfiAt) 
9th, fiAoitiA* 

10th, "oeAttfiA*, ■oeiCeATft 

11th, Aonti\A-<> "oeus 

12th, 'o^fA "Deug 

13th, cfe^f T)eu5, cpiortiAt) 
■oeug 

14th, ce^titdtfi/k-d ■oeug 

15th, cfiigeA* "oeug 

16th, feife^* "oeug 

17th, f eAdcriiA* neu^ 

18th, odcitiAt) tjeus 

19th, tiAorhA* "oeuj; 

20th, piCeA* 

21st, AonrhA'b Ai< pcro 



' The c of ceuT> ia usually aspirated after the article. 
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(UBDIKAU. OBDINAIiS. 

22, x)6 or x)i If piCe; 'od 22nd, tja^a a^ fitno ; 

or -oi Af fi^i-o -OAtvA . . . f:iii%so 

2S, cfi! If p6e; Cfd A|t 2Srd, cttfoth^'O Af fn 61*0 or 

^Cit) civejif Afi p6ix» 

30, -0616 If pCe [ctrto6*] 80th, 'oeACttiA^ Aji p6m 

31, xsion -oeug if p6e Slst, AontfiA'O veug 4f 

fnCi-o 

32, "oO or r)S "Cetis if piCe 32nd, tjaiia -oeus Af ^Cit) 
37, f eACc "oeug if pCe 87th, x^AtcihAt) loeus ^f 

flClT) 

40, -oS pium [cejitfuAj] 40th, -oii pCmeA-(> 

41, Jioti If "oii ptro 41st, Aontfi^-O ^f t>ii fi6iT} 
44, ccAtAif or ceitfe if 44th, ce4.tfi&ii\A-6 Af t)^ 

X)A frititi fiCiT) 

50, -oeiC If -oA p6ix> ; teit- 50th, xteAtittA't Af t»A fiCit) 

Ceux), CA054 

51, Aoti xteus If x>A pdm Slit, AontfiA'6 "oeus Ap tw 

fKilt) 

60, cul pCi-o [fCAfgA] 60th, cfl ftCixieA* 

61, Aon If cf? fi6iT) 6l8t, AontfiAt) a^i tfi pC«) 

70, -oeit If cfl p6n> 70th, ■oeA(itiiAt>At\ttiipeiT) 

[feACcriiogA] 

71, Aon -Dews if ct\i fi6n> 7lBt, AonrtiA* ■oeug a|\ tfl 

pCit) 

80, ceiCfe fiCm [06c- 80th, ceitfe peroeAt) 

tfio^i 

81, Aon if cdttve ptro Slat, AoniiiAi} Af 6eitfe 

flClT) 

90, "oeib If ceitfe fiCi-o 90th, •oeACifiA* Af teitpe 
[not*] fuii-o 
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CABDINiljS. 
91, Aon ■oeug if ceiCfe 

100, c6at) (ceu-o) 

101, AOfl If ceuxi 
200, -o^ 6eux> 
800, cpi eea-o 
400, ceitpe Ceu-o 
800, o6c gceuT) 

1000, tnfte 

2000, XiA rfilte 
8000, cpi rhite 

4000, ceitpe riiitc 

1,000,000, miUiun 



OBDINALB. 

9lBt, AonfhA-6 "oeug Af 

Ceitue fiCiT) 

100th, ceu-OA* 

101st, AonrtiA* Af Ceu-o 

200th, -o-i Ceu-OA-b 

800th, cf? CeuTOA* 

400th, ceiCfe Ceu-OA* 

800th, oCc sceuxjA-b 

1000th, tnfteA* 

2000th, X)& rhiteA-6 
3000th, cff mitsA* 

4000th, ceitfe tfiiteA^ 



1,000,000th, miUifinA* 

Notes on the NomeralB. 

168. There is another very idiomatic way of express- 
ing the numbers above twenty-one, viz., by placing the 
word pCe^T) alone after the firstnomeral: — T>eiC p6eAX), 
SO : ptBAX} is really the genitive of p6e, so that the 
literal meaning of veiC pteax) is ten of twenty ; T>eiC 
ScapAiU pCeAX), 80 horses ; fe^Cc mx>A pCeAT>, 27 
eows. 

169. Whenever any numeral less than twenty is 
osed by itself (i.e., not followed immediately by a 
ooon), the particle a* must be osed before it. This a 
prefixes m- to vowels : — a tt-Aon, one ; a t)0, two ; 
A ti-oCc, eight. 

ZS\^ A ceAtAffk A CV05, it is fonr o'clock. 
ZA ffe teAt-MAin t)'6if A vO, it is half past two. 
* !■ JJUkt* Mid Monsttf Um Mtiola *m it BMd iutaad of thia «. 
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170. Very frequently in modem times the particle 
A|. (=A5tir) is used instead of if in numbers. -Af in 
numbers is pronounced iss. 

171. Ax>6 and a ceAtAit^ can be used only in the 
absence of nouns. If the nouns be expressed imme- 
diately after "two" ajid "four," -oA and ceitfe must 
be used. 

172. Aon, one, when used with a noun almost 
always takes the word ArtiAin after the noun ; as, Aon 
f exin AttiAin, cne man. Aoti by itself usually means 
"any;" as, Aon feAf, any man; Aon IS, any day. 
Sometimes Aon is omitted and AtfiAin only is used, as 
La Attiiiiti, one day. 

173. Under the heading "Ordinals'' two forms will 
be found for nearly all the smaller numbers. The 
forms given first are the ones generally used. As the 
secondary forms are often met with in books, they are 
given for the sake of reference. C6xiT), first, is used 
by itself, but AonriiA* is used in compound numbers, 
such as 21st, 31st, &o. 

First, at an adverb, is a^ -o-cfif or ^p T)-cfiif, never, 
ceu-o. 

174. The T> of nA, two is always aspirated except 
after a word ending in one of the letters, -o, n, c, t, r, 
or after the possessive adjective a, her. 

The words for 30, 40, 50, 60, 70, 80, 90, given in 
brackets, are the old words for these numbers ; they 
we not used now, and are given simply for reference. 
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175. piCe, ce«-o, and tnfte, together with the old 
words for 30, 40, 50, &o., are really nouns* and can 
be declined. 

Nom. p6e gen. ^p^6e^x^ dat. piiiix) pi. p6^v 
„ ceu-o „ c6n) „ ceux> „ ceu'oc.d 

„ mite „ mite „ mite „ mitce 

The other words are 5th declension, and form their 
genitive by adding -o. 

176. mite, a thoasand, or a mile, and ceu-o, a 
hundred never change their forma aft^r a numeral ; 
tiAoi mite, 9,000, or 9 miles- 

The Personal Nnmerala. 

177. The following numeral nouns are used especially 
of persons. All, with the exception of ■oif and bei^c, 
are compounds of the word pe^p, a man (the p of 
which has disappeared owing to aspiration), and the 
numeral adjectives. 

AotiAft (Aoti-^CAti) one person 

[■oif (t)iAr)] a pair, a couple 

beifc twopersons,acoupleJ 

cfiun (or cfiAtx) (ct^i-freAfi) three persons 
ceAtttdp (ce^AtAip-peAn) four persons 
cuigeAp five persons 

peipeAp six persons 

* Sea Syntax, par. 511 and 512. 
t Used in the idiomatic expression for ' ' alone. ' ' See par. 654. 
I \,&x\&m&, a married couple. 
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mOf-feireAn 

seven persona 

oCcAfx eight persons 

nAotit)x\T» or nOtibAji nine persons 

T)ei<ineAliAH ten persons 

•Diitveus (•04-freAn-t)eu5) twelve persons 

N.B.— The singolar form of the article i^ used be- 
fore these nnmerals ; as ^n ctJisexxf t:ex)if , the five 
men. 

The PossesBive AdjeotiTes. 

178. The term " poBsessive pronouns " has been 
incorrectly applied by many gram^narians to the 
" possessive adjectives." A pronoun is a word that 
can stand for a noun and be separated from the noun, 
as the words " mine " and " his " in the sentences, 
" This book is mine," " This cap is his." If I wish 
to say in Irish, " Did you see his father and mine ?" 
I say, "An ttp-ACAif a aCai^ Aguf m' aCaip" (not 
A^uf mo). The possessive adjectiyes in Irish can 
never stand alone ; hance they are not pronouns. 

179. The possessive adjectives are as follows : — 

SDSTGUIjAB. plubal. 

«io, my ^H, our 

■DO, thy Btif (or C^f), your 

&, his or her a, their 

180. A, his; a, her; and a, their, are very easily 
distinguished by their initial effects on the following 
word. 
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181. The o of mo and -00 is elided whenever they 
are followed by a word beginning with a vowel or p, 
as m' ^uinneOg, my window; n' AtAip, thy father. 

182. Before a vowel "oo, thy, ia very often written c 
or t, as "o' ACAif, c' aCaii\, t' AtAit\, thy father ; even 
ti-AtAi^ is Bometimes wrongly written. 

183. The posM6siv« kdjeotivea mftj take an emphatic 
inorease, bat this emphatic particle always follows the 
noan, and is usually joined to it by a hyphen ; and 
should the noun be ioUowed by one or more adjectives 
which qualify it, the emphatic particle is attached to 
Hie last qualifying adjective. 



The Emphatio Partldei. 

iSi. The emphatic particles can be used with (1) 
the possessive adjectives, (2) the personal pronouns, 
(3) the prepositional pronouns, and (4) the synthetic 
forms of the verbs. Excepting the first person plur4 
all the particles have two forms. When the word to 
which they are attached ends in a broad vowel or 
consonant use the broad particles, otherwise emplo} 
the slender. 







SINGULAB. 


PLUBAIi. 


1. 




-fA, -re 


-ne 


2. 




-r^, -re 


-r^, -re 


3. 


J'Masc, 
JFem., 


-re, -n 


-rAti, -re 
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Examples. 

mo te^C-f A, my house ; a teAfi-fAti, his house ; ip 
x>zeAt-ne, our house: mife, myself; feife^n, himself; 
ACA-f An, at themselves ; buAiUtn-fe, / strike. 

185. The word pfiin may also be used (generally aa 
a distinct word) to mark emphasis, either by itself or 
in conjunction with the emphatic particles : as 

mo te^C ffSin, my own house 
mo te46-fA p6in, even my house 
mo teAC t>]tei>S mfit^-fA, my fine large house 

mo teA6 pfiin and mo te&t-fA may both mean "my 
house," but the latter is used when we wish to dis- 
tinguish our own property from that of another per- 
son; as, your house and mine, ryo te^C-f a Aguf mo 
CeA6-fA. 

186. The possessive adjectives are frequently com- 
pounded with the following prepositions : — 

1, in (Ann), in ; te, with ; ■oo, to ; 0, from ; and p4, 
under. 

SIKGULAR. PLtniAIi. 

1, in or Ann, in. 
im, Am 'mo, in my nA-p, in^p, i n-Ap, in our 

IT), A-o, "oo, in thy, in your nOup, i ntiup, in your 
'nA, 1 n-A, inA, in his, in her nA, i n-A, inA, in their 

In the third person singular and plural ion*, lonttA, Atin^ ^r« iviso 
(ovmd written. 
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187. te, with. 

tem, te mo,» with my Le n-^tA, with our 

let), le ■oo,* with thy or your te nftut\, with your 
te n-A, with his or her te d-a, with their 

188. ■DO, to. 

■Dom', -oo mo,* to my -oAf , to our 

tjot)', 'oo ■oo,* to thy or your -00 X)u]\, x)a 6up, to your 

■OS, to his or her t>^, to their 

189. 6, from. 

6m, 6 mo,* from my n-iln, from our 

&o, T)o,* from thy or your nOu;i, from your 
6 n-A, from his or her n-A, from their 

190. ^s or Tpo, under. 

fim, i:Oiti, under my pA n-'^IS FO n-Afi, under 

our 
f&o, j:&o, under thy, your fS nOutx, 1:6 nlSui\, 

under your 
fi n-A, pO n-^ uitder his, her fA n-A, \:6 n-A, under 

their 

191. The following compounds are frequently used 
with verbal nouns : — 

AS, at. 
4\5om, Ag mo,* at my 'gilf, g^f , aj S\\, at our 

Agot), Ag -oo,* at thy, your Ag ttu|\, at your 
AgA, 'gA, gA, at his, her AgA, 'gil, or $.\, at their 

* The lorms marked with an asterisk are used in the North. 
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192. When "you" and "your" refer to one person, 
the singular words cu and "oo are used in Irish, 
■o'AtAif , your father (when speaking to one person), 
Cuf n-AtAiji, your father (when speaking to more than 
one.) 

193. Those of the above combinations which are 
alike in form are distinguished by the initial effect 
they cause in the following word ; as, h-a tig, frora 
his house ; 6 n-^ cig, from her house ; 6 n-A 'ocig, from 
their home. 

194. The above eombinations may take the same 
emphatic increase as the uncomponnd possessive 
adjectives ; Om tig p6in, from my own house ; Cm tig 
bpeAg til Of -f A, from my fine large house. 

DemonstratiYe Adjectives. 

198. Th« demonstrative adjectiveB are fo,* this; 
fin,t that; and n-o, that or yonder. 

fo is frequently written feo when the vowel or 
consonant preceding it is slender. 

These words come after the nouns they qualify, 
and should the noun be followed by any qualifying 
adjectives, f o, ftn or u-o comes after the last quali- 
fying adjective. 

It is not enough to say feAp po or bcAn pin for 
"this man" or "that woman." The noun must 

• Also fA, f«o, or re. f AIbo fO'". r*'" °^ r*"- 
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always be preceded by the article. "This man" is 
ATI pCiAti fo; "these men," n<\ fifi fco; An tJe^fi fo, this 
woman ; m\ tteAn fin, that woman. 

196. Tha word fit) is used when a person or thing 
is connected in some way with the person to whom 
you speak or write ; An peAf «"o, that man (whom you 
have seen or heard of) ; An oi'<>6e fit), that particular 
night which you remember ; or in pointing cot an 
object at some distance, as — 

An OpeiceAnn cfi An b^-o fit)? Do yoa see that 
boat? 

Also with the vocative ease, as — 

A dtoiginn fl"o CAtt avA gAn ceAnjAi*. 
Thou skull over there that art without tongo*. 

Indefinite Adjectives. 

197. The chief indefinite adjectives are — ^Aon, any ; 
6i5in,8ome, certain; eite, other; uite (a/ier the noun), 
all, whole; and the phrase A|t bit, any at all; pe, 
whatever. 

e^., Aon tS, any day ; Aon CapaU, any horse ; Atr 
ci'f tnle, the whole country ; ■ouine fiigin, a certain per- 
son ; An peAp eite, the other man. An tipACA cfi An 
LcAtoAt^ 1 n-Aic Af Xnt ? Did you see the book anywhere ? 
Hi f:uit Ait'seAT) Af bit ASAm, I have no money at all. 
t)iteAttiAc ■oob' eAi> An SiosArte, p6 uAift-eACc 'oo Oi 
Aige n<J nS fAib. The Siogaidhe was a rascal, what- 
ever nobility he had or hadn't. 

198. The following words ar« nouiu, and are fol- 
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lowed by a genitive or -oe with the dative. As they 
are employed to translate English indefinite adjec- 
tives, we give them here: — 

mrtjvSn, mach tJpjit mOj^n pionA ajac, 

Ilave you much wine? 

(An) lOfTiAT), a great deal, An lomA-o xMixgi-o, a great 
a great many deal of money 

beAgAti, little DeAgAn AfAin, a little bread 

(ah) lomAf ca, too much An lomAfCA uifge, too much 

water 

An-CuiT), rather much An-Cui-o f AtAinn, rather 

much salt 

■odtAin.) , is: • i CA mo TbOtAin AitAin AgAfn, 

'[enough, sufficient ^ -^-u \ 

fStt, ) I have suincient bread 

oif eAt) (A5«r), as much) An oif cat) fin Oif, so much 
(as), so much (as) ) gold 

cuiUeA*, more cuiUeA* AtvAin, more bread 

neAjic, plenty, abundance neA|\c AifgiT), plenty ol 

money 

cuiT), foinn or foinnc, euro, foinn or foinnc dif, 
a share, some some gold 

A tAn, many, numeious ca a U&n peAf mbfeig i 

n-6ii\inn. There are many 
fine men in Ireland 

199. Translation of the word "Some." 

(a) As has been said, cuit), poinn or foinnc is used 
to translate the word "some," but there are other 
words used, as opAon, a drop, used for liquids; -DopnAn 
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wr 'ooii\ii!ti, a fistfull, used for hay, straw, corn, pota- 
toes, &c.; spAitiin, a grain, used for meal, flour, 
tea, &c.; pinginti, a penny, used for money. All 
these words take a genitive. 

(b) " Some of " followed by a noun is translated 
by cult) ■oe followed by a dative case. 

(c) "Some of* followed by a singular pronoun is 
translated by cui'o "oe; when followed by a plural 
pronoun, by cui-o Ag. 

VS bivAon bAinne AgAm, I have some milk 

C4 sfAinin fificju Aige, He has some sugar 

CuTO -oe tiA freAfUMtt, Some of the men 

ZS CUI-O -oe fin etc, Some of that is bad 

C4 CUI'O ACA f o etc, Some of these are bad 

Translation of "Any." 
200. (a) When " any " is used in connection with 
objects that are usually counted it is translated by 
Aon with a singular noun ; as Aon ^eAf, any man ; 

ttfUlt AOn CApAtt AgAC? or ftpUlt CApAlU Af t)lC AgAC? 

Have you any horses? 

The following phrases followed by a genitive case 
are used for "any" with objects that are not counted: 
Aon gf eim, for bread, butter, meat, &c. : Aon "oeOp, 
for liquids; Aon gt^Ainin, for tea, sugar, &c. ; bpuit Aon 
gfeim peotA Aige? Has he any meat? 

(5) "Any of" followed by a noun is translated by 
Aon x)uitie •oe, for persons ; AOn deAiiti -oe, for any 
Jiind of countable objects ; aoh gfeim ■oe, &o., as 
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above. An tifACA cfl Aon -ouire -oe ttd fe^fuitk? Did 

yan sefl any of the men? Sut. 

(c) "Any of" followed by ft plural pronoun is 
translated by the phrases given in (b), but the pre- 
position ^s is used instead of "oe ; as — 

m fml Aon teAt\n aca Atinpn. There is not any 

of them there. 
Hi fxMtt Aon "ouine AgAinn Annfo CeAfiA. Not one 
of us was here before. 

DistributlTe Adj«otive& 
201. 5aC, each, every, as 5A6 t&, every day: ttite 
(before the noun), every ; the definite article, or ^a6, 
must be used with wite; as ah uite f^eAf*, every man. 
Gi SAC uite CeAtin aca cinn. Every one of them was 
sick. 

SaC pe, every other, every second ; jaC ^e bpoCAl, 
every second word. 

202. The Interrogative AdjeotiToa. 

CA or c6, what, as c6 rii6AX». what amount? 

i.e., how much or how many? 

CA ti-^ic, what place? ca ti-Ainm acA ofc? What 

is your name? ca h-uAi]\, what hour? when? 

In English we say " what a man," "what a start," 

&c., but in Irish we say "what the man," " what the 

start,'' as cai"o6 An geic "oo ttAinpeA* f* Aifcil "What 

a fright he would give her 1 (lit. he would take oat other). 
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CHAPTER 17. 
The PFonoun. 
203. In Irish there are nine olaues of Pr(moiiilfl>— 
Personal, Reflexive, Prepositional, Relative, Demon- 
strative, Indefinite, DistribatlTe, Interrogative, and 
Reciprocal prononns. There are no Fossessive yto* 
nouns in Irish. 



209. 





Personal Pronovii. 






SIMOtTIiAB. 


FLT7BAL. 


Ist pers. 


m*, I 


pnrtt we 


2nd perSi 


cd, thou 


ptt, yon 


8rd pers. 


1-1 .h. 


PAT), they 



Each of the above may take an emphatio Inoraaa^, 
equivalent to the English suffix ««{/'. 

205. 

Emphatio Forms of the Personal Prononna. 

1st pers. mire, myself ptine, ontselves 

2nd pers. c«r<S thyself ptn^, yourselves 

CreireAn, himself) ,, , _ 

8rd pers. i ' . > riAio-rAti, themselves 

(fife, herself 

208. The word f 6iti is added to the personal pro- 
nouns to form the reflexive pronouns ; as -oo taAiteAf 
m6 frdifli I struok myself. 
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The reflexive prononna are as follows : — 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

ni6 t:6iti, myself pnn pein, ourselves 

cu i:6iti, thyself pX) pfein, yourselves 

e rein, himself ^ ,, , 

■^ , ,. ^AV v6m, themselves 

f pdin, herself 

207. The above are also used as emphatic pronouns ; 
as, Cu<s-6AtnAi\ a ftAite, m6 |:6in Aguf ^ F^in. Both he 
and I went home. 

208. The Personal Prononns have no declension. 

It has already been shown that mo, "oo, a, etc., 
which are usually given as the genitive cases of the 
personal pronouns, are not pronouns, but adjectives ; 
because they can never be used without a noun. 

The compounds of the pronouns with the preposi- 
tion -co (to) are usually given as the dative cases of 
the personal pronouns ; but AgAm, ajac, etc., or the 
compounds with any of the other prepositions in 
par. 216, are just as much the datives of the personal 
pronouns as "Dom, "ouic, &c. Hence the Irish personal 
pronouns have no declension. 

209. The Personal Pronouns have however two 
forms : — The conjunctive and the disjonctive. The 
conjunctive forms are used only immediately after a 
verb as its subject ; in all other positions the dis- 
junctive forms must be used. The disjunctive forms 
are also used after the verb ip 
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The reason why these forms follow if is that the word 
immediately after if is predicate,* not tulject ; and it 
has just been stated that the conjunctive forms can 
be used only in immediate connection with a verb aa 
its subject. 



Conjunotive Pronouns. 
210. mfe, cu, f6, fi, pnti, fib, fiAt>. 



211. 



DisjunctiTe Pronouns. 

[tu, linn, it>, 



In mi, cu, cu, the yowel is often shoTtened in Munster, when theia 
is no stress or emphasis. It is shortened in me, fe, e, fiA-o and ia-o 
in Ulster, when there is no stress. 

212. The disjunctive pronouns can be nominatives to 
verbs, but then they will be separated from the verbs : 
or they may be used in immediate connection with a 
verb as its object. 

He is a man, if fe^f 6 (nominative). 

He was the king, T)ob'6 An t\i 6 (both nominatives). 

This is smaller than that, if tugA 6 feo n^ 6 pu-o 

(both nominatives). 
I did not strike him, niot* 6u<MteAf 6 (accusative). 

■ This statement will be expla,ined later on. See par S89. 



The Neater Prononn e^O. 
218. The pronoun ca* is most frequently used in 
replying to a question asked with any part of the verb 
If followed by an indefinite predicate.* tlA6 bjie^g An 
Ul 6 ? If eAt) 50 "oeiifiin. Isn't it a fine day ? It is 
indeed. An SACfAtiAC 6? 11! ti-eA*. Is he an 
Englishman ? He is not. 

Thia prononn conosponda veiry wxuii with the " unchangeable le " 
In Fiench: as, Etes-Toos sage? Ooi, je U snis. 

Whenever if in the question is followed by a pronoun, 
CA* cannot be used in the reply. An 6 CopmAc 
An f1 ? in ti-6. Is Cormac the king? He is not. 

If eA-6 is aanally contracted to 'fes<> (shah), 

214. The phraje if eA-6 ('f e^t)) is often used to refer 
to a clause going before ; aa, 1 gCAtAin ha niApc, if 
eA*, Co-oAit m€ Atv6i]t. InWestport, it was, that I slept 
last night. tltiAif if m6 An Anf^o^Ain (AnACAin), if 
eA"6, If goitve An CAftAiji. When the distress is greatest, 
then it is that help is nearest. 

218. In Munster when the predicate is an indefinite 
noun it is usual to turn the whole sentence into an 
eA*-phrase ; as — It is a fine day. t4 DiieilS, 'feA'6 6. 
He is a priest. Sajaiic, 'fCA-b 6. He was a slave. 
■Oaoh, ■ocb '©A* 6. Elsewhere these sentenoes would 
be, if 1-5 biAe^S ft ; if f AgAfc 6 ; txA tAoji 6. 

* for " iodainite predicate " ratei to par. 686. 
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Prepositional Pxenoniu 
or 

Pronominal Prepoiitions. 

216. Fifteen of the simple prepositiona combine 
with the disjunctive forms of the personal pronouns ; 
and to these combinations is given the name of Pre- 
positional Pronouns or Pronominal Prepositions. 

All these compounds are very important. As five 
or six of them occur most frequently these will be 
given first, and the remainder, if so desired, may be 
left until the second reading of the book. The im- 
portant combinations are those of the prepositions, 
AS, at; A^, on; ■do, to; le, with; 6, from; and tw\, 
towards. 

All the combinations may take an emphatio safflx. 
One example will be given. 

SINGUIiAE. flXSVLAh. 

217. AS, at or with» 

Ist pers. ASAm, at me AgAinn, at as 



Us AC, 
UsAT), 



2nd pers. | *^ J at thee As^ift, at you 



(Aise, at him ^ ii, „ 

3rd pers J ' , aca, at them 
^ (aici, at her 

218. The combinations of itg with the emphatio 
suffixes. 

1st pers. ASAmf A, at myself ASAinne, at ourselrei 

2nd pera, ASACfA, at thyself AS^iftfe. a* yourselves 
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SINGULAE. PLUllAIi, 

219. Af, on. 

1st pers. opm, on me oiuHnti, on ub 

2iid pers. ope, on thee oiuMti, on yon 

f Ain, on him ,, 

3id pers. \ , ontA or om»A, on tnem 

luiI\IM or uifiti, onher 

220. vo, to. 

, , (•Dom,* . , . 

1st pers. tome -ofiinn, to as 

2nd pers. ■ouic, to thee 'OAOitl, ■oits, to you 

„ , (•c6 to him 

3rd pers. < , , txJiB, to theai 

[■01, to her 

The initial t> of these combinations and also those of 'oe are nsaall; 
a!!pirated except aftei a word ending in one of the letters ■o, n, c, t, r- 

221. te, with. 

tiom, with me tinn, with ua 

leAC, with thee 

.,, , . tiO, with you 

leif , with him •' 

, ' [ with her teo, with them 

tfiiti, ) 

222. 6, or ti^,f from. 

uAim, from me uAinn, from us 

udic, „ thee u^io, „ you 
uAit),* „ him 

u^it, „ her "^*^' " ^^"^ 

' •OAm (=: x>om) is the literary and also the Ulster usage. The 
emphatic form is Tioiiif a, never vomf a, except in Connaught. 
t Ua is never used as a simple preposition. 
X ua-d and uAive (= «Aii) are also both literary and spolMii fonni, 



SlHOTniiLR. PLURAL. 

223i Cun, towards. 

dusAm,* towards me CusAinn, towards ue 

dug/ic, ■) 

^^ t " ^® tugAitt, „ you 

<i"<5e, ., him 

CU1C1, „ her **^^^' •• ^^''^ 

224. foirii, before. 

fOifiAtn, before me fOriiAtnn, before ns 

fOtfl/iC, 



f „ thee fOttiAiO, „ you 



' him 



^ ''' f6mp..\, „ them 

t\oimpi, „ her 

22S. Af, out. 

iifAtn, out of me Af^inn, out of us 



thee <jf^iO, „ you 

Af, „ him 

, ArcA „ them 

Aifct, „ her 

226. 1, in (or Ann) in. 

lonnAtn, in me lonn^'.inn, in us 

lonnAC, „ thee ionn<M& „ you 

Ann, „ him 

, lonncA, „ them 

innci, „ her 

227. ve, off, trom. 

t)iom, off or from me •oinn, off or from us 
T)ioc, „ thee viT), „ you 

■oe, „ him 

, -0100, „ them 
■D1, „ her __! 

* The 5 in these combinations is aspirated in Munster, except in 
6«i5e. 
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BmoULAB. PLUBAL. 

ft, fA, ipAou under, 
pflm, under me Fflinn, under us 



Fflc, „ 


thee 


F<3i6, 


,, yoo 


VAOh „ 


him 
her 


rQtA, 


„ them 


229. 


'■o'r, 


between. 




eA-oivAtn, between me 


e/ii-0]Ukinn, 


between us 


eA-opAC, 


thee 


eA"0|lAlt>, 


yoo 


l-Dip 6, „ 
l-Dip 1, „ 


him 
her 


CACOpttd 

(or eATtivA) 


„ them 



230. CAf, over or beyond. 

tAjim or Coimi, over me tAf Ainn or CoitAitin, over us 
tAfc or toivc, „ thee CAfVAiO „ totuMb, „ you 
c^ipif, „ him] 

tA,priorCA,nra,„ herT^'^''^ « C^PFCa, „them 

231. Cffe, through. 

cttlom, through me ctvfnn, through us 

Cfloc, „ thee q*(B, „ you 

ctAix), „ him 



criCi, „ her ) ^t^'°«^ ■■ ^ ^^"^ 

The c of thase oombinations Is often aspirated. 

231. urn, about. 

untAtn, about me umAinn, about us 

amAC, „ thee umAto, „ yon 

aitne, „ him ) 
wmp,, , her j ""'*'*' " """ 
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The RelatiYe Pronoun. 

In Old Irish there was a relative particle need after preposi- 
tfons, and also a componnd relatiTe, hot no simple relative in the 
nominatiTa and accusative eases. The modem dilative, in these 
oases, has arisen from a mistaken idea about certain particles. Befor* 
the imperlMt, the past, and conditional the particle 'oo should, 
striotlj speaking, be nsed. Certain irregular but often used verbs 
had also an unaccented first syllable, as aca, 'oo-teittiin, -oo-cim, Ac. 
These particles and syllabled being unaccented were generally dropped 
at the beginning, but retained in the body, of a sentence, where the 
relative naturally occurs. Hence they were erroneously regarded as 
relative pronouns, from analogy with other languageib 

In Modem Irish the relative partiole may or may not be nsed in 
the nominative and aeecuative eases. 

Although this is the origin of the modem relative nevertheless it it 
uied (U a real relativt in modem Irish. Whether we call this a a 
relative partiole or a relative ftonoon is a mere matter of ohoice. 
We prefer the fint feUM. 

Here is a relative frequently met with in authors, viz. — no6, 
meaning who, which or that. Tliis relative is not used in modem 
spoken Irish, in fact it seems never to have been oied in the spoken 
language. 

283. In modern Irish there are three Eimple relatives, 
the relative particles A and 50, which signify who, 
which, or that; and the negative particle tIAC, 
signifying who. ..not, which. ..not, that. ..not. 

The relative 50 is not found in literature, but it is so generally used 
in the spoken dialect of Munster that it must be regarded as a tru« 
relative, go is not used as the snijject or object of a verb, its use ie 
confined to the prepositional {dative) case. 

There are also the componnd relatives p6, sibe, 
cit)e,. whoever, whosoever, whatever, and a (causing 
eclipsis) what, that which, all that. 

23i. The relative particle -A expressed or under- 
stood, causes aspiration ; but when preceded bj a 
preposition or when it means " all that," it causes 
eclipsis. as do 50 and TIAC. 
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An feA\y A l>u4itim. 

An v^A\\ A buAiLeAtin mfe. 

An buACoiiU tiAC mbeit) Ag 

An ljej.n 50 tt]:uil An tJ6 

AIC1. 
A gCAitim f^n tS. 
Sin A f<Mt) Ann. 
"Oo fgAipc A I\Alt) tAit-pcAC. 

An A1C 'nA Opuit fe. 



The man whom I strike. 
The man who strikes me. 
The boy who will not be 

at work. 
The woman who has the 

cow. 
All that I spend per day. 
That's all that was there. 
All who were present 

burst out laughing. 
The place in which he is. 



235. The relative a when governed by a preposi- 
tion, or when it means " all that," unites with jw, 

the particle formerly used before the past tense of 

regular verbs, and becomes Af. This Afv unites with 

the prepositions -oo (to) and te (with) and becomes 

T)Af and lep. 

Ai> CAico.vp fd.n lA. 

An pe^p TJAji geAtlAf mo 

LeAbAp. or 

An pexip A\^ geAttAf mo 

LeABAf ■00. 
An cptAC tep buAiteAt) 6. 



All that I spent per day. 

The man to whom I pro- 
mis ad my book. 



The rod with which he 
wcis beaten. 

236. The pronouns ce and pe unite with fto, but only with the 
verb If. 

Ce 'r li'i peiti ? Who was she 7 
p6 'r 6'e petn ? Whoever he was 

237. Whenever the relative follows a superlative, 
or any phrase of the nature of a superlative, use 

x)A (=-oe + a). Before the past tense of regular 
verbs -oa becomes -OAti (='dA + po) 

t!)eA|ApA-o ■OUIC saC uiLe nit) "oa bpuit AgAm. 

I will give you everything that I have. 

If 6 pin An peAp ip Aoifvoe 'OAp tiuAit tiom piArii. 

That is the tallest man that 1 have ever met. 

Tli mAit leif Aon nit) 'OA TJCugAf x>6. 

He does not like a single thing I gave him. 
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Demonstrative PrononnB. 

238. The demonstrative pronouns are f o or feo, this ; 
rm, f Ain, f Gin, f An, that ; f «"o or f iflt), that (gfOnder). 
The secondary forms o or eo, iti, and iflx) are very com- 
mon in colloquial usage in Connanght and Munster. 

These secondary forma have sometimes been written fo, ftn, eta. 

If piof fin. That is true. 
'SeAt) f An. The matter is so. 
Ca f 6 50 ti-Ain-oeif AgAC, Tou have it in a mess, so 

CA f An you havfe. 

t3'in 1 An A1C. That was the place. 

T)eifim-fe 5«pt) luxi 6 An I say that that is the man 

f eAf "bitt. for you. 

b' in 6 cpioe An fsfeit. That was the end of the 

An in 6 An bofgA ? Is that the box? [affair. 

Hi ti-oi An A1C. This is not the place. 

t)' in 6 An t)«A6Aitt Ctnge. That was the boy for it. 

239. When we are referring to a definite object these 
pronouns take the form 6 f eo, i feo, iat) f o, 6 fin, 
i fin, 1AT) f Ain, etc. This is especially the case when 
the English words " this," " that," etcw, are equiva 
lent to " this one," " that one," etc. 

U<55 6 fin. Lift (or take) that. 

'S6 feo An feAf. This is the man. 

"Oob' 6 fin SeAgAn. That was John. 

'Si fin tDtvigi-o. That's Brigid. 

Ce ti-iA"o f o ? Who are these ? 

An 6 fiu-Q Com^f. Is that (person yonder) 

Thomas? 

Til n-6, 'f6 fifi'o 61 or No ; that's he. 

put) 6 6. 



'S6 reo==iT' 6 feo ; 'S6 fin"eif 6 fin, etc. 
In the spoken language the phrases if 6 fin 6, 
If 6 fifit) 6, etc, are very frequently contractad to 
fiti e, pn !, fiuio 6, etc. 

Sifit) «. That is he. 

Siu-o 6 CAibg. Yonder is Thadt. 

Sin 6 An CAffif . That's the hammer. 

The forma fiti6, fitii, f roe, f it)i, are also frequently used. 

Si-oft AtA ofm. That is what ails me. 

Sini An Mt. That's the place. 

Sixii Annfo i. Here she is here. 

Sini 1*. That is she {or it;. 

Sm6 6. This is he (&r it. 

250. Su-o, yonder, qualifies a pronoun; whilst tSt) 
qualifies a noun: as, An fe^f ut), yonder man; a peAf 
fut), yonder woman's husband. 

Indtfinlt* Pronouns. 

2M . The principal indefinite pronouns are — 

caC (gen, cAi6), all, everybody, everyone else. 

uite, all. 

einne, 6inneA6 (Aoin'ne), anybody. 

The following are notMw, but they are used to trans- 
late English indefinite pronouns, hence we give them 
here : — 

X)aine Af bit, anyone at all. 

cut-o...cui'D eite, some... others 

beAgAn, a few. 



n 

An 'oci.mis emne Atinpo ? Did anyone oome 

here? 
" CtA ti-6 -DO 6Ai* An mACiv<M-6 ?" Af cA6. "Who is 

he who drowned the youths ?'' said all. 
C^ rheu-o xxtMX AgAC? (or An 'mo tibAtt AgAC?) 

Ca beAs<in AgAm. How many apples have you ? 

I have a few. 
Uite t)ail>. To them all. 

X)o-$eil>nii'o uite An bAf . We all die. 
t)o CaAtJAf fo tiite fCACA ArhAit fg^ite. AU these 
went past like a shadow. 



Distributive Pronouns. 

242. The distributive pronouns are : — 5a( each ; 
5a6 uite, everyone ; jaC Aon, each one, everyone ; 
ceAtcAtv, either. 'Cuite is a contraction for gAC uite. 
Mi pi\X, ceACcAp ACA ASAtn, I have not either of 

them. 

tJiot) A pop Ag 5a6 Aon. Let each one know. 

Oin bionn (bi) piod "06 teif (fif) 5A6 b-Aon 6AitteAf a 
fieACc. For the anger of God is on each one who 
violates His law. 

N.B. — The tendenoy in present-day usage is to em- 
ploy distributive adjectives followed by appropriate 
Qoons rather than distributive pronouns : e.g. Every- 
one went home. X>o cuAtXt s^ aite ouine a OAtie. 
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Interrogative Pronoims. 

243. The chief interrogative pronouns are : — cm or 

c6, who, which; ca-o, ctieu-o, or cai'o6, what; ci or 

ceufAT) (cm fu-o), what; ci^ teif, whose; cm 4c/t 

(ciocx\), which of them.cfe (or cm) AgAiO, which of you. 

Ce t>'"iie 6 pn? Who did that? 

Cat) ACS. A^Ac7 What have you? 

Ca-o 6 fin AgAc? What is that you have? 

C.,^6AC^OpC? |^^t^3 y 

C6 ACA if peAtip ? ) 

[^ Which of them is the better? 
CiocA If feAiif? ) 

CiA Ati fCAf? Which or what man? 

CiA riA f If ? Which men ? 

CiA All Lua6 ? What price ? 

Cait)6 An f u-o e f in ? What is that? 

Ce teif An tcAttAf ? Whose is the book? 

255. Notice in the last sentence the pecuKar position 
of the words. The interrogative pronoun always 
comes first in an Irish sentence, even when it is 
governed by a preposition in English. In Irish we 
do not say '"With whom (is) the book?" but "Who 
with him (is) the book?" 
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Farther examples of the same construction :— 

C6Leir6ro? Whose is this? 

C6 Aige An teAbAp ? Who has the book ? 

ASeAgAin, "ociocpAit) cu 50 John, will you come 
gAiUirh? Ca-o Cuige? to Galway? What 

for? 

CiA teip Opiit cfl cofrtiAit? Whom are you like? 
We may also say, Cia ttpuit cfl cof ttiAit teif ? 
Notice that the adjeotiTe eofm'&it, Iti«, takes te, mith ; not 'oo, to. 

29S. N.B. — The intenogative prononns ore always 
nominatiTe case in an Irish sentence. In such a 
sentence as, Cia tiuAiteA-OAf? Whom did they strike? 
CIA is nominative case to if understood, whilst the 
suppressed relative is the object of t>uAiteA'OAf . In 
CIA teif, CAT) Ctiige, &c., teif and fitnge are preposi- 
tional pronouns, not simple prepositions. 

Reciprocal Pronoun. 
2i6. The reciprocal pronoun in Irish is a ceae,* 
meaning each other, one another. Cuip ponn a 
Laitia 1 tAfhAiO A dfeite, Finn put their hands in the 
hands of one another. X)o fSAf Oi'5ai\ Aguf X)^&[^. 
muit) te n-A Cfeite. Oscar and Diarmuid separated 
from each other (lit. "separated with each other"), 
t)uAiteAX>Ati A «i6ite. They struck each other. 

* Literal];, his fellow. 
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Phrases containing tlie Reciprocal Pronoim. 

6 Ceite,* from each other, separated or asunder. 

le 66116,+ together. 

tnAi\ A C4ae, like each other, alike. 

CHI n-A '[confused, without any order. 

Cf6 n-A fi6ile,j 

oifeA'o te e6ite, each as much as the other. 

1 troiAit) A ceite, one after the other, in succession. 

Af SAC pAfAC 1 n-A C6ite, out of one desert into another 



OHAPTEP V. 



THE YERB. 



Conjugations. 
217. In Irish there are two conjugations of regular 
verba. They are distinguished by the formation of 
the future stem. All verbs of the first conjugation 
form the first person singular of the future simple in 
-pA-o or -peAT), whilst verba of the second conjugation 
form the same part in -ocAt) or -eO'^A'o. 

' 6 iiile, = 6 n-A 6ette. 

t te 6itle, = le n-A ciite. This last (orm is often aeed and 
•xplains the aspiration in Ve iiile 
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iforms of Conjagatlon. 

248. Every Irish verb, with the single exception of 
If, has three forms of conjugation : — The Synthetic, 
the Analytic, and tht Autonomoaa. 

249. The synthetic, or pronominal form, is that m 
which the persens are expressed by means of termina- 
tions or infleetions. All the persons, singular and 
plural, with the single exception of the third person 
singolar, have synthetic forms in practically every 
tense. The third person singular can never have its 
nominative contained in the v«rb-ending or termina- 
tion. 

The following example is the present tense lynthetic 
form of the verb mot, praise . — 

SINGXJIiAB. PLUEAl. 

molAim, I praise. motAimi'D, we praise. 

motxMf, thou praisest. motcAoi, you praise. 
motAtiri f6, he praises. motAi-o, they praise. 

250. In the analytic form of conjugation the per- 
sons are not expressed by inflection ; the form of the 
verb remains the same throughout the tense and the 
persons are expressed by the pronouns placed after 
the verb. The form of the verb in the third person 
singular of the, above example is the form the verb 
has in the analytic form of the present tense. 

The analytic form in every tense has identically the 
same form as the third person singular of that tense. 

N.B. — The analytic form is generally employed in 
asking questions. 
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The following is the analytic form of the present 
tiense of tnoL : — 

SINGULAB. PIitTBAL. 

moUim, I praise. moUnn finn, we praise. 

motAtin cu, thou praises*. motAnn ptb, you praise. 

motAtm r6, he praises. molAnn fiAt>, they praise 

The analytic form is used in all the tenses, but in 
some of the tenses it is rarely, if ever, found in some 
of the persons : for instance, it is not found in the 
first person singular above. As the analytic form 
presents no difficulty, it will not be given in the 
regular table of conjugations. 

251. We are indebted to the Rev. Peter O'Leaiy, 
P.P., for the following explanation of the Autonomous 
Form of conjugation : — 

'' This third form — the Autonomous — has every one of 
the moods and tenses, but in each tense it has only 
one person, and that person is only implied. It is 
really a personality, but it is not a specific personality. 
It is only a general, undefined personality. 

" This third form of an Irish verb has some very 
unique powers. ... I shall illustrate one. An Eng- 
lish verb cannot of itself make complete sense alone ; 
thifl form of an Irish verb can. For instance, 
't)uAilceAf' is a complete sentence. It means, 
' A beating is being administered,' or, ' Somebody is 
•triking.' Irish grammarians have imagined that this 
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form of the verb is passive voice. No, it is not passive 
voice, for it has a passive of its own ; and, again, all 
intransitive verbs (even the verb c^) possesses this 
form of conjugation. The nearest equivalents in sense 
and use to this Irish form are the German 'Toann 
and the French ' on ' with the third person singular 
of the verb." — Gaelic Journal. 

The usual translation of the French phrase "on 

dit" is, "It is said." "Is said" is certainly passive 
voice in English, but it does not follow that "dit" is 
passive voice in French. The same remark holds 
with regard to the Irish phrase "touAitceAtx An sA^Af," 
which is usually translated, "The dog is struck." 
DuAitceAfv is not passive voice ; it is active voice, auto- 
nomous form, and 5^t)j.|A is its object in the accusative 
case. The literal translation of the phrase is, "Some- 
body strikes the dog." The passive voice of buAiLceAf , 
someone strikes, is caCa^ buAitce, someone is struck. 



252. As this is the first grammar that has adopted the term 
" Autonomous form of the Verb," we think it advisable to state that 
the form of the verb which we give as the Autonomoii* form is 
given in other Irish grammars as the patiive voice. A fuller 
treatment of the Autonomous Verb will be found at the end of the 
book, where we endeavour to show that in modern Irish, at least, this 
form of the verb is nefin- micf. The Tin,roe by which this form of the 
verb ought tg be called is not meri^lj n matter of terms, for on it de 



pendg the eMe of the following noun or prononn : i.e., wfaath«T sncfa 
noun or pronoun is the tulject or olyect of the rerb. 

As all Irish soholars have not accepted the Autonomoui form of the 
v«rb, since it appears that formerlj, at least, the verb was not Auto- 
nomous, being inflected for the plural number, it has been suggested 
that both names be retained for the present. In the first edition of 
this grammar the term " Indefinite " was given to this form, hot as 
the name "Autonomous," which meana posieaaing the power of telf 
government, is far more azf ressive, it has been adopted instead of 
" Indefinite" 

As the AatonomonB form has only one inflection 
for each tense, this inflection is given immediately 
after each tense in the tables of conjugation. 

MOODS AND TENSES. 

858. Verba hsve three moods, the Imperative, the 
Indioative, and the Subj?uctiTe. 

Some grammars add a fourth mood, the Conditional; 
and some omit the Subjunctive. The Conditional 
form, however, is always either Indicative or Subjunc- 
tive in meaning, and is here classed as a tense under 
the Indicative Mood. 

The ImpanttiTe has only one tense, the Present. 
Its use corresponds to that of the Imperative in 
EngUsh. 

The IndlMtlTe Hood has five tenses, the Present, 
the Imperfect, the Past, the- Future, and the Condi- 
tional. 
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The Present Tense corresponds to the English 

Present, and like it usually denotes habitual action. 

The ao-oalled Consuetudinal or Habitnal Present — i.e., the third 
person singular ending in -Atiti— in no way difiers from the other parti 
of the Present in regard to time. The verb bi, however, has a dis- 
tinct Present, bim, denoting habitual action. In Knglish the Present 
— e.g., I write — generally denotes habitual action. Present action ia 
usually signified by a compound tense, / am writing. So in Irish the 
Present, fjitioftAim, denotes habitual action, and present action is 
denoted by the compound tense, CAim A5 pjiiiotA'P. However, as in 
English, the Present Tense of certain verbs, especially those relating 
to the sentei or the mind, denote present as well as haMtuai action — 
e.g., ctumim, I hear; ciieit>itn, I believe. 

The Imperfect Tense is :Uso called the Habitual or 
Consuetudinal Past, It denotes habitual action in 
past time ; as, tao fSpiobAinn, I used to write. 

The Past Tense is also called the Perfect and the 
Preterite. It corresponds to the Past Tense in Eng- 
lish; as, -DO f5i\io(>A|*, I wrote. 

Continnoos aotton in past time is denoted by a compound tenss, as 
in English— «.?., x)0 Wop Ag fstifoftA'o, I was writing. 

The Putnre Tense corresponds to the Future in 
English: as fSfioOiTA-o, I shall write. 

The ConjUtional corresponds to the Compound 
Tense with "should" or "wovid" in English: as 
■00 f5|\iot>pA, thou worddst write. 

The Conditional is also called the Secondary 
Future, because it denptes a future act regarded in 
the past: as, AtJuttAifC r^ 5° rsn'ottpA* ffe. He said 
that he would write. 
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In the SubJunotiYe Mood there are only two Tenses, 
the Present and the Past. This mood is used princi- 
pally to express a wish, and also after certain con- 
junctions. See par. 550, &o. 

Aotive Voice, Ordinary Form. 
284. Each Tense has the following forms: — 

1. The action is merely stated, as — 

DuAiteAtin SeAgAn An cLah, 
John strikes the table. 

2. The action is represented as in progress, as — 

ZS SeAgAti Ag buAlAt) An CUAiji, 
John is striking the table. 

3. The action as represented as about to happen— 

( 6vm ) 
Ca SeAt^n < f An CtAip -oo BuAlAt), 

John is about (is going) to strike the table. 

4. The action is represented as completed, as — 

Ca SeAJAn ■D'6ir An CLAip "OO ttUAtAt), 
John has just struck the table. 

Active Yoice, Aatonomoas Form, 

253. Each Tense has the following forms, corre- 
sponding exactly to those given in the preceding 
paragraph. 

1. tDwAitceA^i An ctAfi, 

Someone strikes the table. 
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2. OtAf AS bUAtA* An 6tAin, 
Someone is striking the table. 
Cum 



An <it-&11\ ■DO ttUAtA*, 
AH CI J 



3. U^tAj\ 
Someone is about to strike the table. 

4. C^CAf -O'eif An (itAlH 'DO ftUAtA*, 

Someone has jUst struck the table. 

256. Passive Voice, Ordinary Form. 

1. (This form is supplied by the Autonomous Active.) 

2. Ca An cUlf -oA (or %&) tiuAtA*, 
The table is being struck. 

8. CA An CtAfl < > A tiuAitce, 

The table is about to be struck. 

4. C^ An ctAji buAitce, 

The table has (just) been struck. 

257. Passive Voice, Autonomous Form. 

1. CACAf bUAitce, 
Someone is struck. 

2. EStAX^ ffe OUAtAt). 

Someone is being struck. 

{Ctini ) 
\ tteit touAitce, 
Af ClJ 

Someone is about to be struck. 

4. CAtAt* buAitce, 

Someone has (just) been struck 
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258. The Prinoipal Parts of an Ifish Verb are — 

(1) The 2nd sing, of the Imperative Mood. 

(2) The 1st sing, of the Future Simple. 

(8) The Past Participle (also called the Verbal 
Adjective). 

(4) The Verbal Noun. 

(a) The Imperative 2nd. pers. sing, gives the Stem 
of the verb from which most of the other teutses and 
persons are formed. 

(b) The Future tells to what conjugation (firat or 
second) the verb belongs, and gives the stem for the 
GonditionaL 

(e) The Past Participle shows whether c is aspi- 
rated or nnaspirated in the following persons, which 
are formed from the past participle — i.e.: 

Present, Snd phi/ral. 
Imperfect, 2nd lingular. 

Autonomous. 
IfHperative, Pretent, and Imperfect. 

Verbal noun. 
Oen. mng. and nom. plural. 

((I) With the Verbal Moon are formed the com- 
pvond teoNS. 



lOT 

The four foUowii^ types inolad* »U vtrba belonging 
to the first conjugation : — 

259. Prinoipal Parts. 



iTPa. iM l ur. Valan. r. ] 

1. mot motpA-D motcA mot&-6 praise 

2. 5\eub f euDpAT) f eubtA f eubA'6 borst or tear 

3. buAit bUAitpe^t) buAitce buAiAi6 strike 

4. pOijv pOippeA-D pOii\te pOipitm halp, saccour 

N.B. — No notice need be taken of the rariation in 
form of verbal nouns, as they cannot be redaeed to 
any rule, but must be learned for each verb. The 
ending At> or ca-O is that most frequently fotmd, but 
there are numeroos other endings. (Sm pwrs. 81fi 
and 316). 

260. (1) and (2) are the types tor all verbs ol the 
first conjugation whose stem ends in a broad consonant; 
whilst (3) and (4) are the types for the verbs of the 
same conjugatien whose stem ends in a slender eon- 
sonant. 

As the oonjiigfttloiu •( tfpat (S) and (A) u« IctonWil with ttmn «t 
types (1) and (3) reapeotiralj, axeapt tba aipiiatlon ol tha e in tha and- 
ings mentioned in par. 258 (o), wa do not think it naeanaiy ts oon- 
jugate in full the four types. We shall give the forma in modem oia 
of the verbs mot and huAit, and then give a role whieh regnlatai tha 
upiiation of c in tha Past f artioipla. (S«a par. S81)i 
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FIRST CONJUGATION. 

In tile following table the forms marked with an asterisk are not 
generally used in the analytic form. The forms in square brackets 
were used in early modem Irish, and are frequently met with in books. 
Alternative terminations are given in round brackets. 



261. 



IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

SmOULAB. 



1st. 



buAit, strike thou 



2nd. mot, praise thou 

8rd. motAt) f 6, let him praise 

PLUEAL. 
(moLAimir (-Artiuir) Met us (bu^itimlf (eAtnuif) 
(riiuLAm J praise (buAiteAm 

2. motA\t), praise (you) bu/Mtit) 

(motAi'oif, 
let them praise buAiU-oir 
motAT)A01f, ' 

Antonomons. 

motcAn buAitceAf 

The negative particle for this mood is nA. 



262. 



INDICATIVE MOOD. 
Present Tense. 



SING. l.*mol,Aim, I praise 

2. molAifv, &c. 

3. motAtiti" f 6 
BLUE. 1. motAimit) (Atnuit)) 

2. moLAtin fiO' 

3. motAi-o 



*buAitim, I strike 

bUAlUll 

buxMleAtifi" f6 
bUAiLimiT) (-imix)) 
buAiLeAnn pti<* 

bUAltl-O 



<»[nioUi*] *[tiioI,caoi] «[bti4iti*T <i[buAaci] 
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Antonomoas. ITIotu^itt 
Relative form. ThotAf 
Negative. Hi rhotAim, 

„ Hi ttuAitifi, 

Interrogatiye. An tnotAnn f e ? 

„ An mbUAititn? 

Neg. Interrog. tl^e motdi-o f 



bUAitceAf 

ftUAlLCAf 

I do not praise. 
You do not strike. 
Does he praise ? 
Do I strike ? 
Do they not prai sp ? 
Y\At mtoUAaeAnn f 6 ? Does he not sU ike ? 



263. 



Imperfect Tense. 



3. 



SING. l.*riiotAinTi,Iused to praise 

2.*rtiotCA, &o. 

3. rhotAii f 6 
PLXJB. 1. ttiotAimfr (-Atnuif) 

2. riioUAt) fit) 

tilOtAI'Olf 

rhotAtJAOif 
Aatonomons. IHotcAoi, 
Negative. Hi riiotditin, 

„ Hi buAiteAt) ffe, 

Interrogative. An motcii? 

„ -An mbtiAiti'Dlf? 

Neg. Interrog. HaC motAinn ? 

„ tlA(5 mbuAiUnn ? 



*&UAitinn 
•GuAitceil 

DuAiteA* f6 

ttUAitiniif(or imir) 

tJUAlLeA* flO 

DuAiti'oIr 

t)«AltCf. 

I nsed not praise. 
He used not strike. 
Used you praise ? 
Used they strike ? 
Used I not praise ? 
Used I not strike ? 



269. Past Tensa. 

SING. 1. ifiotAf, I praised GuAiteAf 

2. ttlOtAlf bUAlUf 

3. rtiotfe t)«Aitr6 
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PLUB. 1. rhotAniAp 

2. rhotAGAf 

8. tfiotd-o^t^ 
AntonomoiiB. ITIolAt) 
Negative. tHo^ rhotAf, 

„ tliotv buAit f6, 

Interrogative. Ap ttiotdif ? 

Neg. Interrog. riiip ttiot ffe? 



I did not praise. 
He did not strike. 
Did you praise? 
Did I strike ? 
Did he not praise ? 
Did we not strike ? 



265. Future Tense. 

sma. 1. mot|r^-o, I shall praise 

2. tnotf Aip, thou wilt praise 

8. motpAi* f6, &o. 
PLUB. 1. motFAimlt) (-Amui-o) 

2. tnotp/ii* fib* 

3. motpAiTJ 
Relaiiive form. rhol.i:Af 
Aatonomone. tnotpAt\' 
Negative. rii niotpA^, 

„ Hi ttuAitp* f6, 

Interrogative. An motf ai* r^ ? 

„ An nitouAitpeAt)? 

Neg. Interrog. 11^6 motpAin ? 

„ HaC mtoUAit^t) ? 



buAittreAT) 
bWAitpip 
buAitp* f6 
buAitpimit) (imiT)) 
t»aAitfMt) fili* 

bUAItpCAf* 

I shall not praise. 
He will not strike. 
Will he praise ? 
Shall I strike? 
Will you not praise ? 
Will they not strike? 



«[motF*ici] 






Ill 



266. 

sma. 1. 
2 
8 



Gonditional or Secondary FatoN. 
itiolp^inn, I would praia* tuAitpnn 



8. 



riiotpA 
itiotpAf) f6 

FLUB. 1. ttiot,i?Aimlf (pAmuif) 
2. rhoti:A-6 fib 
iiioti:Ai"olf 
rhot.pA'OAOif 
Aatonomons. TllotpAi 
NegatiYe. tli ttiotFAinn, 

„ til OuAilpeik, 

Interrogative. An motp^ 

An mt)UAitfeA« r*» Would he strike? 
Neg. Interrog. riAd motpA* x^? WouldhenotpraiBe? 
„ IIaC mboAitpmlr? Would wo not strike? 

SUBJUNCTrVE MOOD. 
Pnsant Tenit. 



buAitfeA 

6uAitpt}ff 

I would not praise. 
Yon would not strike 
Would you praise ? 



887. 

8iNa. 1. motA'Q 

2. mot^if 

8. tnotAi* f« 

PLTJE. 1. wiotAimiT) (-Amui-o) 

2. motdi* ptt" 

8. tnoUii'D 
Autonomous, motc^ti 

The negative particle is nlft, which always aq)iratei 
when possible. 



buAiteAT) 
bUiSiitifi 
buAitit) fd 
bu^itimit) (-unit)) 
buAiU* f<b* 

blULlVl'O 

tou/kitceiLf 



OtoWtVAM] 



ktbMitcf] 
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8. 



bUiiite^* f 6 
buAitimY (-imif) 
bUAite^t) fit) 

buAiti-off 



268. Past Tense. 
BING. 1. motiinn 

2. motcA 

3. motA-6 f6 
PLDB. 1. motxiimir (^mviir) 

2. motAt) fit) 
fmotATOif 

■ (mOtA-OAOIf 

Autonomous. inotcAoi bu^itci 

Verbal Noun. motAt) buALj^t) 

Verbal Adj. motCA buAitce 

NOTES ON THE MOODS AND TENSES. 
The Present Tenses. 

269. The Present Tense is always formed by adding 
Aim, Aip, &c., to the stem when the last vowel is 
broad ; if the last vowel is slender add im, \^, eAnn, 
&c. The last syllable of the first person plural is 
often pronounced rapidly — e.g., moLAmui-o (mul'-a- 
mwid), cuei-oimi-o (k'red 'imid) ; but in the South o( 
Ireland this syllable is lengthened, motAitniT) (mul'- 
a-meed), cpeix)itni-o (k'red '-imeed). Verbs of more 
than one syllable ending in ig add m'm, not iitito, in 
the first person plural of this tense. 

270. In Ulster the ending mui-o of the first percon plural is very 
often separated from the verb, and used instead of the pronoun f inn 
as Connate muiT) e. We saw him; ContiAic fe mtii-D. He saw us. 
On no account should this corrujiiion be jnitatcd bj :he student. 
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271. The old form of the third person singular 
ended in m-6 or i*, and the analytic forms fovnd in 
books, and sometimes in the northern dialect, are got 
from this form : as moU&i-O fitin, we praise. 

272. The analytic form is not usually found in the 
first person singular of this tense, nor is the synthetic 
form often used in the second person pluraL 

The Imperfect Tense. 

273. The initial consonant of this tense is usually 
aspirated in the active voice, when possible. 

The termination a-6 or eA't in the Srd sing, of this tense, as also in 
the Imperative anc* Conditional, is pionounoed a£, or Am. 

274. When none of the particles ni. An, nAt, &c., 
precede the Imperfect Tense, "oo may be used before it. 
This -oo may be omitted except when the verb begins 
with a vowel or p. The compound particles, nion, ^p, 
nif, 5U|\, c^f, &c., can never be used with the Imper- 
fect Tense. 

275. Whenever the word "would" is used in English 
to describe what used to take place, the Imperfect 
Tense, not the Conditional, is used in Irish, as — 

He wovid often say to me. If minic AT)eii\eA7i r6 tiom. 

The Past Tense. 

276. In the Past Tense active voice the initial con- 
sonant of the verb is aspirated. Tb« r«aark whiob 
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has jnst b«en made with regard to the ate of «o 
before the Imperfoct Tense applies also to the Fast 

Tense. 

In the Autonomous form "00 does n6t aspirate, out 
prefixes h to vowels. 

277. With the exception of the aspiration of the 
initial consonant, the third person singular of this 
tense is exactly the same as the second person singular 
of the Imperative {i.e,, tia» stam oi the rtrb). 

278. The particle fomerlj as«d b«fer« the Past 
Tense was {ao. It is now no longer used by its«U, bat 
it occurs in combination with other particles. 

The most important et these oomponnds are: — 

(1) xXf, whether Un +1^0). AfOuAitf«?DidheBtrike? 

(2) 5«t», that (so+^to). "Oeip f6 guf OuAite^f 6. 

He says that I struck 
him. 

(8) C^f, where (ci;+fo). Cilt\ 6eAnnoigif An capaU? 

Where did you buy the 
horse? 

(4) m«tiAf, unless (mun/j tTlutiAf buAtt r*, unless 

+X^o). he struck. 

(5) riio|\, not (nl+fo). IHof C^en) r*. He did not 

believe. 

(6) tlAf or n^CAf, whether tT-&n tfiei'Df*? Did he not 

,.uq\i. believe? 
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(7) -OJn, to whom (t>o, u>4. ^ti pe^n -oif ge*tUr mo 

*+l»o)' le^OAtt. The man to 

whom 1 promised my 
book. 

(8) tet\, by or with which An mAme lef buAitcA* 6, 

(te+A+fio). The stick with whilah 

they beat him (or he 
was beaten). 

S79. The oompoonds of fo aspirate. These com- 
pounds are used with the Past Tense of all verbs 
except the following: — |uit», was; cug, gave or 
brought ; fag, bore; faca, saw; c^inig, came; puAif, 
found, got; -oeA^Ai^, went; xteAxmA, made or did. 

Th« oompounds of f^o are naad in some plaow befors ens and 

1I.B. — X)eA6A^^6 and "oeXftiA are used instead of 
CuAtt) and f»iTine after negative and interrogative 
[larticles. Instead of tjeAftAi* and neA^nnA, tttAft and 
■tem (-Oin) are used in Muniter. 

The Future Tense and Conditional. 
280. All the inflections of the Future and Condi- 
tional in the first conjugation begin with the letter p, 
which in the spoken language is generally pro- 
nounced like "h." This "h" sound combines with 
the letters t>, -o and 5 (whenever the stem ends in 
tihese) changing them in sound into p, c, c, respec- 
tively. 
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cpei'opexi'o is usually pronounced k'ret'-udh 
I^ASpA-o „ „ fau'-kudh 

fSfiobpAT) „ „ shgree-pudh 

N.B. — p is sounded in the second sing. Conditional 
active and in the Autonomous form. 

281. The particle "oo, causing aspiration, may be 
used before the Conditional when no other particle 
precedes it. 

Note that the terminations of the Imperative Mood, 
the Imperfect Tense, and the Conditional are almost 
the same, excepting the letter p of the latter. 

Rule for the Aspiration of U of Past Participles. 

282. The U of the past participle is generally 
aspirated except after the letters X>, t1, U, t, S, U, 

"0, C, and (in verbs of one syllable) §. 

There is a great tendency in the spoken language 
not to aspirate the c in all verb inflexions after con- 
sonants : e.g., cujca, cu5CA|\, ■oeiirceAp, etc. 

283. This participle cannot be used like the English 
participle to express action. He was praised is gene- 
rally motA* e ; very seldom 1>i f6 molcA. The Irish 
participle has always the force of an adjective denoting 
the complete state, never the force of an action in 
progress. 

284. After if the Past Participle denotes what is 
proper oic necessary: as, tli motCA ■duic 6. He is not to 
be praised by you. This form, callerl the Participle 
of Necessity, should probably be regarded as distinct 
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from the ordinary past parUciple, as it may occur in 
verbs which have no past participle, e.g. : — 

"If ■oeirtiin tiaC ttpuit -ouine riAft beiCce -66 Af 
coimeA-o onm." " It is certain that there is no person 
who will not haioe to he on his gaard against me." 
(Letter of Se&n TlfeiU, 1561.) "U«i5teAi\ Af An 
rgeut, haC beitce no neAft -ouL 1 n-eu-oOftAr." It 
may hence be learned that it is not proper for anyone 
to fall into despair, tli beitce Ag a feutiA* (or 
simply, ni feuncA). It must not be denied. Here 
beitce is the Participle of Necessity of the verb bi. 

285. DeriTatiTe Participles. 

lon-riiolCA in-feubtA lon-ttuAitce ion-^flit\te 
ro-rfiotcA fO-t\eubtA fo-ttuAitce fo-^6ipte 

■oo-tiiotCA "oo-netibtA "oo-buAiice X)0~f6)fite 

286. The prefix ion- or in- denotes what is proper or 
fit to be done: as ion-riiotcA, fit to be praised, deserv- 
ing of praise. 

The prefix f o- denotes what is possible or easy to do : 
as f o-peubtA, capable of being burst, easy to burst. 

287. The prefix no- denotes what is impossible or 
difficult to do: as ■00-buAitce, incapable of being 
struck, hard to strike. 

288. These derivative participles seem to be formed 
rather from the genitive of the verbal noun than from 
the participle : as pAgAiL, finding. 

fo-f AgAtA, easily found. -oo-fA^AlA, hard to find. 
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289. Declension of Yerbal Hoon. 

SINOULAB. PLUBAIi. 



"l 



tnoUxt) motCA 



Nom. 

Aco. 

Gen. motc^j molA-6 (motCA) 



Dat. moUxt) molzMb 



:■] 



tuiAiAX) buAilce 



Nom. 
Ace. 

Gen. bu^ilce buAtAt!) (bu^Mlce) 

Dat. t)UAl4\'6 bu^itciO 

290. Many verbal nonni are seldom or never used 
in the plural. As a rale the genitive singular ol the 
verbal noun is identical in form with the past parti- 
ciple ; but many verbal nouns are declined like ordi- 
nary nouns : nearly all those ending in &6c, SM, and 
ArhAin belong to the 3rd declension — e.g., ^aVi&iX,, act 
of taking; gen., saUaIa: fit, running; gen. fe^t^: 
LeAtiAriiAin, act of following; gen. teAnAtfin^: ftuttAt, 
act or walking; gen. ptuttAil: p^r, act of growug; 
gen. pAir, &o. 



SECOND CONJUGATION. 

291. The second conjugation comprises two classes 
of verbs — (1) derived verbs in ig or uig; and (2) 
byncopated verbs. 
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292. Syncopated verbs are those in which the vowe] 
in the final syllable of the stem is omitted when any 
termination commencing with a vowel is added : as t^iO^if , 
speak; t&GivAitn (not lAttAiitim), I speak. Verbs of 
more than one syllable vhose stem ends in it, in, ifA, 
ir> >"5i belong to this olaB». 

VERBS IN 15 (-U1$). 

298. Prinoipal Parts- 
Type. lmp«. Vatort. Put Porttelpte. V.Kodb. Meantaic. 

1. bAili$ bAiveOCAt) bAitigte DAitiugAii gather 

2. ceAfinuig ceAnnOCA-o ceAnnuigte ceAntiAC buy 

299. Except in the Future and Conditional, all verbs 
in ig and ui§ are conjugated like OuaiI (first conjuga- 
tion), except that the c is aspirated in all terminations 
beginning with that letter. It is, therefore, necessary 
to give only the Future and Conditional in full. 

29S. Future. 

BINGULAB. 

1. DAaeOtiA-o, I shall gather. ceAtitiOCA-o, I shall buy 

2. bAiteOCAin, ceAnnOCAif. 

3. tiAiX^OtMX) f6, ceAtinOCAnJ f ft. 

PLURAL. 

1. bAiteoCAimiT) ceAtinOftAimi'o 

(-CAmuiT)), (-CAtnuit)). 

2. bAiteOCAi* ptt, ceAtinOCAiti pTt. 
8. bAiteflCATO, ceAtitiOdAit). 
Relative. bAiteoCAr. ee-*tin6t5Ar. 
AutouomouB. ttAi^oCtAf ccAnnOCtAti. 
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296. ConditionaL 

SINGULAB. 

1. X)A^le66Amn, I would gather. CeAtifidCAinn. 

2. ttAiteOetA, 6eAnn66tS. 

3. liAiteOCA* f6, CeAtinOCAt) f6. 

PLUKAL. 

1. t5AiLeO(iAi*Dif eeAtinOdAimtf 

(-Atntiif) (-Amuif). 

2. ttAitefiCA* fib, CeAnneCA* fitt. 
('t>Aite66Ai'oif ('(ieATinoCAi'otf 

' (.ttAiteOCA'OAOif (.CeATinOCA'OAoif 

Antonomons. t)Aile6dtAl ceATindCtAi 

297. In early modern usage, when the stem ended in -uij, preceded 
by -o, II, -c, t, or f, these consonants were usually attenuated in the 
Future and Conditional : as Aii-ouij, raise, future i.t\\r>e6cAx> ; f Atvii5, 
soil, future f^iteocA'o; but nowadays i.^voc^'o, r^tocA'D, &c., are 
the forms used. 

Syncopated Verbs. 

298. The personal endings of syncopated verbs vary 
somewhat according as the consonant commencing the 
last syllable of the stem is broad or slender. 

Type (1). Stems in which the last syllable commences 
with a broad consonant* as puAgAitv drdsAiji), proclaim. 

Type (2). Stems in which the last syllable commences 
with a slender consonant, as coigit, spare. 

* A few of these take ce in past participle ; as of^Ait, open, 
orjAitce; ceAnsAit,, bind, ceAnsAitce. The parts of these verbs 
[258 c] which are formed from the past participle will, of course, 
have slender terminations, e.g., Ti'ofSAitceA, you nted to open. 
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299. In early modem nsage the Future is formed by lengthening 
the vowel sound of the last syllable of the stem from At or i to eo. In 
the case of Type 1 the broad consonant which commences the final 
syllable of the stem mast be made slender. Examples: mtiif, 
inneofATj, I shall teU; •oibm, T)ibeo^Ain, you wiU lanUh; imm, 
imeonAfo fc, he wiUplay; coi^it, cotT^eolMO, I ihaU ipare ; fnA^A^\^, 
yuAtzeo\\A\r>, they wiU proclaim; ■©'FOAigeotiA-o pe, he would pro- 
claim; co-OAiL, coiT>eotAX>, I shaU sleep; coiveotAinti, I wouid sleep, 

300. Id the present-day usage the Future stem is 
formed as if the verb ended in ig or uig : by adding 
-<56 in Type 1 and -eOC in Type 2. 



801. Principal Parts. 

Imperative. Future. Participle. V. Koan. 

Type (1). fUAgAip ptiAgjiiSeAX) puAs^t^^A T:wA5tvA(t») 



302. 
Type (2). coigit 



coi5te6<iA"o coigitce coigitc 



803. 

Bma. 1. 



IMPERA.TIVE MOOD. 



2. piAgAif, proclaim coigit, spare 

8. FUA51V4-6 r6 coisteA* r^ 

PIitJB. 1. puASpAimir coisUmir 

2. ptlAgllAI* coigti* 

8. Fti^stvAi-oir (-A'OAOif) coisti-oir 

Autonomous. fu^sAtvCAi* eoi5itceAn 
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INDICATIVE MOOD. 
Present Tenss. 

puASfAim, I proclaim coistim, I spare 

puAgpAip COIgLlf 

PLUB. 1. puASt^Aimi'X) coigtimiT) 

2. iruAstiAtin r'O* coigteAnn p6^ 

8. pUAgtVAIt) COIgtlt) 

Relative. f^w^Bf^r CoigteAr 

iutonomous. T;u/^5.^rcAtA coisitceAji 



309. 

SING. 1. 
2. 
3. 



305. 



Imperfect Tense. 



SING. 1. 'o'fruAgfAinn 

3. "o'frtiASpA* f 6 
PLUB. 1. T)'f'«A5iiAimif 

2. ■O'fjU^SfLAt) fiti 

3. 'O'^tlASJVAl'Olf (-■OAOip) 

AntonomoQs. puAg/xftAoi 
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Past Tense. 



SING. 1. o'tuASfAf 
2. ■O'fUxXStUMf 

8. ■o'iniASAiiv r* 

PLUB. 1. ■o'fMiASfAtnAH 

2. t>'^A51V&0Af 
8. ■o'^AgfA'DAH 

Anton omons. ^rtiAsiu'O 



CoiEtinn 
6oi5ilce.d 
CoisteA* r* 
toisLnnii' 
CoiSLeii'O po 
CoisLi'oif 

coisitci 

Coigtif 
601511 f 6 
CoigteiMn^li 
6oi5te^ti4\f 
Cm^teA-OAfi 

coisteAt)) 



a[|;iiA5ttAi'6] 6[F«A5A|tt40(] '[coistrA] ifpoi^Xxfl 
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1. pUASfOftA'D 

2. puA5i\6<iAiiv 

3. pu45p6<iAit) fe 



Future Tense. 

SINGULAR. 



PLURAL. 



1. •FuoigfOCAimiT) 

2. i:u<\5fi6(iAi-0 fib 

3. ini.vgpodAiT) 

Relative Form, f UASjiOdAf 
Autonomous. puASpoCtAp 

303. Conditional. 

SING. 1. •o'fruASpOCAinn 

2. -a'puASpCCtA 

3. ■o'^ruAgpOCA't) f6 
PLUR. 1. T)'FMji5ivO(iAitnir 

2. T)'f:uA5n<5CAi6 fit) 

8. X>'-fUA51A(36Al'D1f 

Autonomous. FUASfOetAi 
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coigteOCAt) 
coi5te6(iAip 
coigLeOCAnb f 6 

coigteOC/Mini-o 
coistefiCAit) fit> 
coi5te66Ait) 
CoigtefiCAf 
coisLeaCcAp 

CoisteOdAinn 

CoigteddtJi 

boisLeoCAt) f6 

CoisteOC^itnif 

CoiSteoCAti fiO 

doisLeOCAi-oif 

coigteoetAi 



SUBJUNCTITE MOOD. 
Present Tense. 

aiNG. 1. FtiA5i\AT) coi5teAT) 

2. fUAgpAI-p coigtin 

8. i^uAsi^Ai* f6 coigti* re 

PLUR. 1. iMiASpAimiT) coi5timft> 

2. f UAglVAI-O pO coigti* ptt 

8. fUAgltAIT) COtgllT) 

AutonomouB. fruxj^s^pC^it coisitceAf 
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810. Past Tense. 

SING. 1. ptiASiuvinn coigtinn 

2. puAgAfCii coigitceA 

8. puA5i\A-6 ffe coigteAt) p^ 

PLUB. 1. puAgt^Aitnir coistitnif 

2. puAstui* ptt coigteA* rift 

8. pUAStVAI-Olf coigLi-oif 

Aatonomoos, ruAgAtitAoi coigitci 

311. Past Participle and Partioiple of Necessity. 

puAgAptA coigitce 

812. Compound Participles. 

lon-^UAgxiftA ion-(ioi5itce 

fO-fJUASAftA fo-CoigiLce 

"oo-fruASAftA "oo-Coisace 

818. Verbal Noons. 

SmaULAB. PLURAL. 

NOM.) ^ ^ 

kCC. ] F"^51^(*) (pW'ASAirc) pUASAptA 

GEN. |:uA5At\tA puA5t\A(t)) (FUx^5ApC<^) 

DAT. pUA51tA(*) (pU^JgAlpc; pUAgAptAlO 

NOM. 

AGO. 

GBN. coigitce — 

DAT. COIgltC — 

814. In Btema ot Type (2) ending in p, Ike ParticipJe is usually ic 
the form CAftcA, not ijice, as vibiti, banith: -oibeAjicA, banished; 
imifi, play; imeAfiCA, played. 

The endings farmed on the partioiple [see par. 258 c] follow this 
•hange, e.g.. Imperfect 2nd singular, «ibe4)icA ; Present Autnn., 
vlbe^pcAit. iftv. 



\ coisitc 
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815. General Rules for the formation of Verbal 
Moon. 

(o) As a general rule verbs of the first conjugation 
form their verbal noun in a-0, if the final consonant 
of the stem be broad ; in e^-i), if it be slender, as — 

X)6n, shut ■DuriAt) 

miU, destroy miUeA* 

mot, praise itioVa* 

t6ig, read tSigcA*. 

(6) When the last vowel of the stem is i preceded 
by a broad vowel, the i is uauaUy dropped in the 
formation of the verbal noun, as — 

bu^it, strike t)Ux3itA-6 

■oOig, burn t)0$A* 

goin, wound jotia* 

bfuig, bruise top ugxi-O 

The 1 is not dropped in — 

CAOin, lament c^otne^d'O 

fgAoit, loose fSAOiLeA* 

ftnuAin, reflect ftnuAineA* 

(c) Verbs of the second conjugation ending in in, 
11 or If generally form their verbal noun by adding 
c, as — 

■oit)if , banish ■oibipc 

cor^in, defend cof Ainc (cofnAtfi) 

UAt>Aif, speak tdbxMfc 

coisit, fjpare coigitc 
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(d) r>erived verbs endiilg in uig form their verbal 
noun by dropping the i and adding atJ ; as, .SiA-ouig, 
raise, A\mu^A-6. 

(g) Derived verbs in ig form their verbal noun by 
inserting u between the i and g and then adding a-6; 
as mimg, explain, miniugAti. 

316. There are, however, many exceptions to the 
above rules. The following classification of the modes 
of forming the verbal noun will be useful. 

(a) Some verbs have their verbal noun like the 
stem, e.g., p^f , grow ; Ot, drink ; fit, run ; fnim, 
swim, &c. 

(6) Some verbs form their verbal noun by dropping 
1 of the stem, e.g., cw\^, put or send, cup; coif 5, check, 
c TS; rsuiPi cease, r5"r; 5«i^. weep, sut, &c. 

(c) Some verbs add AriiAin or eArh^in to the stem to 

form their verbal noun, e.g., c^Jitt, lose, cAiUeAttiAiti(c); 

Cjiem, believe, ct\ei'oeArhAin{c); pAti, stay,]:AnAtfiAin(c), 

leAii, follow, teAiiArhAin(c) ; VE^I^t separate, f5At\Arii- 

A1tl(c), &c. 

In the spoken language c is nsually added to the classical termina- 
tion -xMri4iin. 

(d) A few add An or e^n for the verbal noun, e.g., 
te^s, knock down, leAgAn ; teig, let or permit, teigeAn; 
cffeis, abandon, cpfeiseAn; ceiLg, throw or cast, 
ceitgeAti. 
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(e) A few add Axn or eAtii, e.g., feAf, stand, fCAfAtfi ; 
CAit, spend, consume, CAiteAtti ; -oeun, do or make, 
xjeutiAm (or TjeutiA*) ; peic, wait, peiCeAifi. . 

(/) A small number end in A\l or gAit; as gAlS, take, 
gAttiiit ; fAg, find, pAgAit ; \:&s, leave, pAgAit ; peAX), 
whistle, |reA"ogAiU 

A fairly full list of irregular verbal nouns is given 
in Appendix Y. 



IRREGULAR VERBS. 

817. In Old and Middle Irish the conjugation of yerbs was yery 
complex, but by degrees the yarieties of conjugations became fewer, 
and nearly all verbs came to be conjugated in the same way. At the 
commencement of the modem period {i.e., about the end of the 
sixteenth century) about fifteen verbs in common use retained their 
old foima. These are now classed as irregular. Excepting occasional 
survivals of older forms, all the other verbs had by this time become 
regular ; so that from the stem of the verb it was possible in nearly 
every instance to tell all its forms except the verbal noun. 

During the modem period even the irregular verbs have, through 
the operation ol analogy, shown a tendency to adopt the fonns of the 
modem regular conjugations. 



c-dim, I AM. 

818. The correct spelling of this verb is nndoabtedly AcAim, bnt 
long since it has lost its initial a, except when it occurs in the middle 
of a sentence, where It nsoaUy baa a relative force. Some persons, by 
confounding this initial a, which really belongs to the verb, with the 
modem relative partiole a. write the a separated from the cA ; M a ci 
Instead of aca. 
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IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
819. — bimir, let us be 

bi, be thou bi-bi*, let you be 

bio-6 f 6, let him be bit)if . let them be 

Antonomons, MceA\^, 
The negative particle is ns. 

All the persons, except the 2nd sing., are often written as iJ (oruieC 
from the spurious stem bi'o : e.g., hmeAi) fe. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 
320. Present Tense — Absolute. 

SYNTHETIC FOBM. 
SINGULAB. PLUEAI.. 

c^itn, I am CAimix), we are 

c■&^f^,* thou art ca pb, c^tAoi, you are 

cii f6, he is ci,i-o, they are 

Autonomons, c^t^ft 

Present Tense (Analytic Form). 
CA m6, I am ca finn, we are 

CA cu, thou art cS fib, you are 
c<\ f 6, he is ci r^an, they are 

821. Present Tense — Dependent, 

puitim Fuitmix) 

r«it»I* puit fit) 

F«it r* F«iti-o 

Autonomous, puitce^fi. 

' The early modern form, viz., caoi, is still used in Munster, e.g., 
Ciorniup cAQt ? (or Ciotinup caqi't cii ?) How are youf 
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Neg. Intarrog 

Am I not, &o. 
nA6 bpuilim 

n^C tipuil f6 
daC ftpuitiT) 



Negatively. InterrogatiYely. 

r am not, &o. Am I, &c. 

ni puitim An ttpuitim 

ni fruitn\ An bpuitin 

ni puit f6 An tbpuiL f6 

ni fruitmiT) An bpuitmit) 

ni fuit fili An lipuit fit» 

ni f:uaiT) An Cpuitit) 

The analytic forms are like those given above ; as 
ni puiL riAt), nAC tSpuit c6, &C. 

322. Habitual Present. 

SINGULAB. PLUEAL. 

bim (bit)ini) bimit) (bi-ftmro) 

bi^v (bit)ii\) bionn fib, biti 

bionn f 6 (bit) f6, bi^eAnn f 6) bit) (bi'dit)) 
Negatiyely, ni bim, &c. Interrogatiyely, An mbim, &o. 
Neg. Interrog., nAC mbim, &c. 
Relative form biof (bnicAf). 
Autonomous, biceAf 

323. Imperfect Tense (/ itsed to he). 

SINGULAB. PLUEAL. 

T)o binn (t)o bi"6inn) "oo bimif (bitimif) 

„ blteA ( „ bit)teA) „ biot) fib 

„ ttio-bf^f „ bmieAt) f6) „ bi-oif (bit)T)ir) 

Autonomous, bici 

Negatiyely, nf binn 

Interrogatively, An mbinn ? 

Neg. interrog. hai^ mbinn ' 
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39i. Past Tense. 

ABSOLUTE. 
DO Wor (Ui-CeAf) T)o »lomAi\ (tMTie-AnlAp) 

Aatoiiomous, bfte^f 

82S. DEPENDENT. 

fUiXtAf t»^6AmAf 

Autonomous, t^oe^f 
NegatiYe, n! ttAttAf, ni i^AttAip, ni itdiO f 6, (ko. 

InterrogatiTely {Was 19 dc). 
An fAtiAf An ftdtJAif An fAiti f 6 An ^lAttAmAf , <fec 

Neg. interrog. {Was I not 9 dtc). 
n&t x^X)AX nAt fiAttAif haC jvAitt f6, &c, 

326. Future Tense. 

SINGULAB. PLUBAL. 

UeA-D, DeAT) (beit)eAT)) b6imn), beimit) ibeniniit)) 

b6itA, beip (b6it)itA) bSi-b fib, b6iCi 

■36it), bei* fS b6it), belt) (bei-bi-o) 

Relative Form, bcAf, ^6ax' (b6i*eAf) 

Autonomous, b6iteAf, beipeAf 

Negatiyely, ni bfiAt) 

Interrog., An mb6A-o ? 

Keg. Interrog., oaC mbgAT) 7 
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327. Secondary Future or Conditional. 

oo t)6inn (ttfei'binn) 06iinfr (tiei*m?f) 

„ t>eAt),fte<iti(e6nieA*) r^ tJ6i-oir (tJei-Otrir) 

Autonomous, bei"6i:i, b6iei 

Negative, nl O^tnn 

Interrog., An mOAinn 

Neg. interrog., nAt mb6inn 



328. THE SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Present Tense. 
50 fABATj 50 n^OmuiT) 

50 p^iBxiip 50 t^Aiti fiB (|iA0t4oi/ 

50 \^A^t) f 6 50 iVAftAiT) 

The negative particle for this tense ia nil; as, 
ru tviiiO m^it 4\sx\c. No thanks to you. 

329. Past Tense. 

50 mbinn 50 tnOimff 

50 mWteS go mttoii fi6 

50 mbiot) f6 50 mbi'olf 

The negative partiole is nS'n, 

Autonomous Form. 

50 fAtttAfi ! may (they) be ! (for once}, 
5ombiceAj\l „ „ (generally). 
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Verbal Noun. 

belt, to be. 



330. Phrases containing the Yerb Noun 

1r pei-oiii tiotn (a)* tteit I can be, &c. 
Hi penjif Uom (a) tteit 
C15 teAC (a) t>eit 



I cannot be, &c. 
You can be, &c. 
You cannot be, &c 
He must be, &c. 
I must be, &c. 

You must have been, &e. 

I must not have been, &c 

I ought to be. 

You ought not to be. 

He ought to have been. 

I ought not to have been. 
t)u-6 rhAit Uom (a) beit Ann I wish I were there. 
t)A fhAit Uom 50 fAib m6 I wish I had been there. 

Ann 
Ca f6 Le tieit Ann He is to be there. 

331. The forms puitim and i\At)Ar are used — 

(l) After the particles ni, not ; ca, where ? An (or 
a), whether? 50, that; and tiAC or nA, that (conj.)...not. 



Hi ti5 teAC (a) tteit 
CAitp* re tteit 
CAit|ri"6 me tteit 

ni pUtAlf 50 lAAlt) cu 

1f cofttiAiL 50 f Alt) cfl 
niof t)"f:ei-oii\ n6 tti c(5 ' 
Hi cormAiL 50 tWiitt m6 
ni i^uLAitv r\A6 tAAit) m6 
If colli ■Oom (a) Celt 

ni coin *"ic (^) *e^* 
t)u-6 Cfiit^ Tbo lieit 
niofi COip •60m (a) tteic 



> This A is usually heard in the spoken language 
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(2) After the relative particle a, when it is preceded 
by a preposition, after the relative a when it means 
" what," "all that," "all which," andafterthe negative 
relative tiAC, who.. .not, which. ..not. Ca t)-^uit 
r6? "Where is it? 11i fruit a friop a^aiw. I don't 
know, rs ^of A^&m nS ipw\, r6 Ann. I know it is 
not there. X)e\\\ r6 50 Gpuit f6 ft^n. He says that 
he is well. Sin 6 411 pe^f iiaC ti-puit aj obdip. That 
is the man who is not working. "OuttAifc f 6 tiom 
nAt liAit) f6 Ann. He told me he was not there. 

332. We sometimes find the verb puit eclipsed after 
the negative ni, not ; as, ni ttpuit f e he is not 

For the use of the Relative Form refer to para. 
654-560. 



THE ASSERTIVE VERB, IS. 
333. The position of a verb in an Irish sentence 
is at the very beginning; hence, when a word 
other than the verb is to be brought into pro- 
minence, the important word is to be placed in 
the most prominent position — viz., at the begin- 
ning of the sentence, under cover of an unemphatie 
imperaoncU verb. There is no stress on the verb so 
used; it merely denotes that prominence is given to 
some idea in the sentence other than that contained 
in the verb. There is a similar expedient adopted in 
English: thus, "He was speaking of you," and, "It 
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is of you he was speaking." In Irish there is 8 
special verb for this purpose, and of this verb there 
are forms to be used in principal clauses and forms to 
be used in dependent clauses — e.g. : 

If tnifc An peAf. I am the man. 
TDeipim guf aX> 6 SeAjAn Ati peAfu I say John is the 
man. 

. 334. Forms of the Assertive Yerb. 

(a) In Frincipal Sentences. 
Present Tense, if. Relative, ip or Af. 
Past Tense, bA. 

[Future Simple, butb. Relative, bur]- 
Secondary Future or Conditional, bA*. 
Subjunctive, Ab ; sometimes bA. 
Subjuno. Pres. {with 50) 50 mbA, guiiAb; {with 

ha) riAjlAb, tlAf A. 

Subjunc. Past, tia mbA'6, "if it were." 

'333. Present Tense. 

tf- me, I am ; or, it is I. if finn, we are, it is we. 

If cu, thou art, it is you. if pb, you are, it is you. , 

If 6, he is, it is he. . . 

, . ., . , if lAt), they are, it is they. 

If i, she is, it IS she. 

336. Past Tense. 

bA me, I was, it was I. 

bA cfl, thou wast, &o. 

■oob' 6, b' 6, bA h-6, he was, &o. 

■pob' i, b' i, bA ti-i she was, &o. 

bA finn, we were, &o. 

bA fib, you were, &o. 

t)ob' lAT), b' lAt), bA b-iAT> they were, &e. 
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t)u'6 or Cur is never used in the spoken language, 
and scarcely ever in writing, except when a super* 
lative adjective or adverb occurs in a sentence, the 
verbs of which are in the Future Tense. 

337. In the Present Tense the verb 1S is omitted 
after aJl particles except TTJA, if: as, If m6 ^n peAf. 
I am the man ; tli me An ire^p. I am not the man. 

838. In the Past Tense t)A is usually omitted after 
particles when the word following t3A begins with a 
consonant: as, Ap ttiAit te^c An Aic? Did you like 
the place? tlAp tte^s An Ima6 6? Was it not a small 
price? t)A is not usually omitted when the following' 
word begins with a vowel or p, but the a is elided : 
as, tliop V 6 fin An f AgAf c. That was not the priest. 
Notice that the word immediately after bA or Xia-6, 
even when Xia or bA-t is understood, is usually aspi< 
rated when possible. 

(b) In Dependent Sentmce$, 

339. Present Tense. — Ab is used instead of if after 
Stt];, meaning "that"; as, meAfAim gufiAb 6 fin An 
f e^f . I think that is the man. Before a consonant <^b 
is usually omitted ; as, iieifv f e gup mife An p e^n. He 
says that I am the man. Ab is always omitted after 
nA6, that... not. SAoiUtn uAt 6 pn An |\i. I think that 
is not the king. 

340. Past Tense. — The word bA or bA* becomes b' 
in dependant sentences and is usually joined to the 
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particle which precedes it. When the following word 
begins with a consonant the V>' is usually omitted. 
meAfAim 5ui\t) 6 feo Ati ce^C. I think that this was 
the house; meAyann f6 n^f riiAit te HiaU tteiC Antifo. 
He thinks that Niall did not like to be here. An 
meAf Ann cu gu^i tfiAiC An rs©"*- 6 ? Do you think 
that it was a good story ? 

341. Conditional. — In dependent sentences bA or 
bA-t) becomes mbA. SAoitim 50 mbA rfiAit teif ■out 
LeAC. 1 think he would like to go with you. 'Oei'i fe 
nA6 mbA tiiAic teif. He says that he would not like. 
In the spoken language the tendency is to use the past 
tense forms in dependent sentences ; hence Irish 
speakers would say ^u^ ttiAit in the above sentence 
instead of 50 mbA niAit, and nA^i liiAiC instead of nAC 
mbA riiAiC. 

The Future is never used in dependent sentences 
in the spoken language. 

bem, BEAE or CARRY. 

342. Principal Parts. 

Imperative. Fntnre. Participle. Verbal Nonn. 

beiji betnifAT) beijite btveit 

This verb is conjugated like buAit, except in the 
Past, Future and Conditional. 

893. Past Tense. 

fugAf, pwsAif , &c., like itiotAr (par. 264). 

The prefixes tjo and -(to were not used before this Past Tense in 
early usage and not generally in present-day usage. 
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3i9. Future. 

beun^A-o, beui\pAit\, &c., like mot,pA"o (par. 265). 

In early modem usage there was no f in this Tense, oi in the Con- 
ditional. The rule was that when a short vowel in the Present 
became long in the Future stem no f was added. This rule is still 
observed in the Futures ending in -6cx\t) or -eoc^'o. 

Conditional. 

tie«iApAinii, &c., like rhot^TAirm (par. 266). 

Yerbal Noun bfeit, gen. t)i\eite or beifte. 
315. This verb is of very frequent use in the idiom 
"toeip Ap"; lay hold on. catch, overtake; e.g., tiugA-O 
ofm, I was caught. Hi fruit tojieit Aip. There is no 
laying hold on him (or it). 



CAGAin, GIVE or BRING. 
Principal Parts. 

Imperative. Future. Participle. 

CAttAltV ■ C1Ut)|VAT) CUgtA 

,CAt)Api:A"0 



Verbal Noon. 



caGaijac 



3^6. 



IMPERATIVE MOOD. 



SINGULAE. 



1. — 

2. CAbAlf 

8. CAttf A* or CU5A-6 f 6 



PLUEAIj. 



CAOpAimif, 

(CAftfAtn) 
CAbpAl* 
CAftfVAmif, 

-A'OAOIf) 



cugAimif 



cu5Ai"oif (or 



Autonomous, x;MAftA^, cugtAji, 
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INDICATIVE MOOD. 
N7. Present Tense. 

ABSOLUTE. DEPENDENT. 

SING. 1. ('00-) tieit\im CAftjAAim 

2. ('00-) t)eifit\ CAtipAip, 

8. ("oo-) beiii(-eAtin f 6 CABfAnn f 6 

VhXJB. 1. ("oo-) tieirimit) cAftpAimi-o 

2. ("DO-) tteifeAnn fi6 CAbpAnn fiti 
8. ('00-) Oeittfo cAtJ^Ait) 

casAim, &c. (like moUum), may be used in both 
constructions. 

Autonomous, (■oo-)beit^teAf , CAb^f ftAf or cugcdp. 

348. By the " Dependent Form " of the Yerb we 
mean that form which is used after the following 
Particles, viz., ni, not; An, whether; tiaC, whether... 
not; or who, which or that. ..not; 50, that; c^, where, 
tnunA, onless; "oa, if; and the relative when governed 
by a preposition. 



899. Imperfect Tense. 

IBSOLTJTB. DEPENDENT. 

(■oo-)beiiiinii CAbpAinn 

('00-)bei|\teA &c., like 'o'fruASfAinn 
&c., like buAitinn (262) (305) 

Or, tugAinn, CugtA, &c., for both ahtolute and 

dependent constructions. 

Autonomous, beifci, cAbApt»\oi, cugcAoi. 
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Past Tense. 
350. The Past Tense has only one form: tug^r, 
tugAir, &o., like ir.stAf (264). Anton. cugAii. 

In early usage this Past Tense did not take -do or ^o, as. 
50 -o-cugiif, "that I gave." In present-day usage this peculiarity ia 
■ometimes adhered to and sometimes not. 

8S1. Future Tense. 

ABSOLUTE. DEPENDENT. 

('DO-)t>eutii:A^ Ci«t>tvA-o, cioGpAt) 

&C., CItlGlVAm, ClObfUMfX 

like motpA-o (265) cititituM* r6 

cAttApp^t), Lc, may be used in both constructions. 

Autonomous, ttetippx^n cAttAppAf 
3S2. Conditional. 

(■oo-)tteufipAinn cuitipAinn, cioGt\Ainn 

&e., CluBAfVCA, ciobAptd 

like rhotpAinti (266) &c. 

c.it)A|\pAinn, &c., may be used in both coctructions. 
Autonomous, G6Af|:Ai, CAttApt^^i. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

This Mood occurs only in dependent oonstmction. 
853. Present — CMgAt), cujAiti, cugAi* f6, &c., or 

CAttHAX), CAtltUM|\, &C. 

354. Past — cu^Ainn, &c., like tnotAinn (268). 

Verbal Noun. 

CAtiAipc, gen. rAnA^CA. 
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S53. 

Imperative. 



356. 
1. 
2. 



At)Am, SAY, 
Principal Parts. 

Future. 

{■oeujipAT) 



Participle. 



Verbal Noun. 



JVAt) 



3. AbjvA* f6 
3S7. 



IMPERATIVE MOOD. 



Present Tense. 

ABSOLUTE. DEPENDENT. 

1. (A)-oeitAini AbttAim 

2. (A)-oeit\it* AbivAit^ 

3. (A)T)eiporT)eii\eAntif6 AbtvAtin f6 (AbAip) 

1. (A)"oeiiiimiT) /LbjiAimit) 

2. (A)t)einti AbfAtin r'^ 
8. (A)T)eitii"o xibpAi-o 

Autonomous, (<\)'oeit\ceAn AbAft^p 

The initial a of AT>et|iim, <&o., is now usually dropped. The same 
remark holds for the other tenses. The -o of T>eifiim, <fec., is not 
nsuall; aspirated by a foregoing particle. The absolute and dependent 
constructions are sometimes confused in spoken usage. 

358. 



Imperfect Tense. 


ABSOLUTE. 


DEPENDEST. 


1. A'oeit»inn 


Abtt&inn 


2. A'ceifteil 


AXiA\\tS 


8. At)eif ©A* f 6 


Abl\At) f 6 


&o. 


&0. 


Autonomous, ^'oetpci 


AbAptAOl 
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889. Past Tense. 

A-OU6f\A1f •OUtttVAir 

AtmbAipc re t)at»Ait\c fe 

^■oubtuMfn^f T>u6tvamAti 

Autonomous, (A)t)ttttf/i* or (A)•ouOAtlt.^^ 

360. Future Tense. 

JLutonomous, -ofeAfpAf AbfOCtAf 

In the spoken language the absolute and dependent forms are olten 
confused. 

361. Conditional. 

'oeufp^inn ^dbftdC^mn 

■oeuppA AbfOCtA 

■oeuf PA* 1*6 AbpOC^t) r6 

Autonomous, "oe^fpAl 4btio6tAi 

In spoken language the two constructions are often confused. 

362. SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Present, AbtvA-o, Abtuwf, AbfAit) pg, <feo. 

Past, AbtvAinn, AbAftil, AbfOi* pe, &c. 

363. Participles. 

^v<ii-6ce, ion-tvAnlt;e, x)0-ii\A\-6ze, fo-ivAi-6ce. 

' Verbal Noun, 
^vdt) or jtd-bAj gen. sing, and nom. plur. jv<iit)ce 



364. 

I niperatire. 
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5At), TAKE. 
Principal Parts. 

Participle. 



Fntnre. Participle. Verbal Noon, 

This verb is regular except in ihe Future and Oon- 
iitional. 

365. Future. 
SeoftAt), seoTJAip, geobAi* f6, &c. 

366. Conditional. 

geobAinn, geobtA, geottA* f6, &c. 

367. In the spoken language the Future Lb often made 5aDfa'o, te., 
und the Conditional, ^AbpAinn, as in regular verba. 

Verbal Noon. 

S<vt).dit or 5Ab4t, gen. sing, and Jiom. plural gAtiAU. 







r^s, 


GET, PIND. 


368. 




Principal Parts. 


■mperative 


Fntura. 


Participle. Verbal Noon. 


FA$ 




rgeobA-O 
(geAttA'D 


FAgCA FAgiilt 


869. 




IMPERATIVE MOOD. 




1. 


— 


FJ$Aimir 




2. 


FA$ 


|?A§Altl 




S. 


FAgAO r« 


pAgAmlf 
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INDICATIVE MOOD 
370 Present Tense. 

ABSOLUTE. UEPENDEHT. 

(■00-) geiOitn pxigAitn 

geiOitv P-^S^'P 
geitteAnn f 6, geit) f 6 pAjAnn f 6 

jeittmi-o PAgAmiit) 

geitiCAnn fit) pAgAtin riO 

geibi-o pAgAi-D 

Autonomous, (-oo-; geittteAf fAgcAf 

In spoken usage fAJAim, <fco., is used in both dependent and 
absolute constinctions. 
In the Anton. pASC^tt, p^tgceAti and i^AicAtt are afied. 

S71. Imperfect Tense. 

ABSOLUTE. DEPENDENT. 

(t3o-) geittmti pAgAinn 

„ geittCeA F^gci 
&e. &o. 

Autonomous, geiOti, pxigcxioi, p^Aigci. 

Spoken usage, Absolut*, jeifiinn or FAJAinn, ito. 

372. Past Tense. 

This Tense has only one form fbi both absolute and dependent oon* 
Btructions. The prefixes -oo and ]io aie not used with it. 

SINGUIiAR. PLTJBAL. 

1. pu.dtu\f YUMHAmAin 

8. puAi]t f^ pi<ii|u\t>A|i 

Aatonomons, pf it, puAtAtAf or puAtiA*. 

In spoken usage ffyi often becomes pfiiteA'a. 
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873. 

ABSOLUTE. 

1. geotiAt), geAttAt) 

2. geottAifx, &c. 
8. geolSAi* f6 

1. geot)AimiT) 

2. geottAi-6 pt> 

3. SeoOAi-D 



Future Tense. 

DEPENDENT. 
ftpuigeA-o or ttpAtgeAT 

&0. 



Autonomous, 



379. 



Cpuigin 

Gpuigi* r* 

ttpuigimi"0 

ttftiigi* ri^ 

ttpuigi-o 
fgeottCAn jiruigCeAf 

jgeACcAp ipAigteAH 



Conditional. 



ABSOLUTE. 
geOttAinn or geAttAinn 
gedbCA, &c. 

geOttA* r6 
geottAimif 
geOt)A-0 r'** 
geOttAi-oif 

Autonomous, \ 

(geAOtAi 



DEPENDENT, 
eptiigmii or ttpAigmn 
ttpuigteii, did. 
ttpuigeA* r6 

ttpuigimlr 
ttpuigeA-b fit> 

tJpuigi-olf 
l^ruigCI 
(FAigtf 



878. SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD 

Present, ^AgAT), pAgAif, pAgAi* r6. &c. 
Past, FAgAinn, fAgCA, pAgA* r6, &o. 

376. Participle. 

jTAgCA, pAigce or paCca. 
The derivative participles of this verb are usuallj 
formed from the genitive of the verbal noon. 

10n-f:A$AlA, pO-lrAg^tA, VO'fA^iXA, 
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377. X)eutl, DO, MAKE. 

Principal Parts. 

ImperatiTfr- Future. Participle. Yeroal Noon. 

t)eun meunpAT) ■oeuncA xteun^tti 



378. IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

1. — •oeutiAimif 

2. "oeun 'oeunAi'6 
8. ■oeutiA* r* t)eunAn)if 

Autonomous, 'oeuncAp. 





INDICATIVE 


MOOD. 


379. 


Present Tense. 




ABSOLUTE. 




DEPENDENT. 


1. (T)0-) 


gtiim (gni-Cim) 




■oeutiAim 


2. „ 


gtiif &C. 




■oeutiAif 


3. „ 


gni f6 or gnionn 


re 


■oeutiAnn f6 


1. „ 


gnlmi-o 




■oeMnAimit) 


2. „ 


gtHtf 




ToeunAtin fit) 


3. „ 


gnl'o 




■oeuiiAit) 


Relative 


I, gnlof, gtii-6eAr 






Autonomous, Sn1tex!i]\ 




■oeuticAp 



In preeent-da7 usage -oeuriMni, &o., are very frequenily used In Um 
ibsolute cop°<'n]ct!nn. 
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880. Imperfeot Tense. 

ABBOLUTB. DEPENDENT. 

■oo-Snftin, gniTiinn 
„ p\KeS, <fco. 
„ $nio-6 r* 
„ gnimir 
„ giUo-b ptt 
„ SniT)lr 
AatonomouBi T>o-$n{t1 

881. Past Tense. 
■oo-finneAf 

„ fititiif 

„ finne f 6 

„ ninneAmAf 

„ f\inneAt)Af 

Autonomous, 'oo-tiinne^'d 

lo Munetei dialect ^emexiif, 'oeinif, 
oeineAbA^, Mid ^efneATiAfi are used as the Fast lenae in both 
absolute and dependant ooustructions. 

382. 



■oeutiAinn 

■oeuriA't) f fe 
•oeutiAimlr 
■oeuriA* fit) 
"oeutiAmif 
■oeuncAOi 

"oeillvtiAif 

■oem fe, ■oemeAiriAti, 



Future Tense. 

ABSOLUTE AND DEPENDENT. 
t)eunpAt) •oeunpAimiTJ 

"oeunp^itt "oeutipAiT!) fiG 

Autonomous, 'oeunp^p 

383. Conditional. 

■CeunpAinn -beunirAimif 

■beuntTxMO f6 ^eunpAi'oif 

Autonomous, 'oeunpo.l 
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854. SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Present. 
peotiATO ■oetmAif -oeunAi-O f6 T)eunx\mAoit), &o. 

Past. 

■oeunAinn -oeuticii ■oeuriA* f6 loeun^mAOif, &o. 

Participles. 
■oeuncA lon-'oeuncA fo-iiieuncA x>o-t)eunc4 

Verbal Noun. 

•oeuriAtli ('oeuiiA'6) gen. tteunc^ 



888. 


Veic, SEE. 
Principal Parts. 




Imperative. 


Future. Participle. 


Verbal Nonn. 


peic 


1 d^YeA-o 

{ peicte 

I FeicpeATO 


Feicnnc 



386. IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

1. — peicimlf d^eice/ktn) 

2. peic peici* 
8. peiceA* f* ireicmlf 

887. The imperatiTe 2nd nng. and and ploial are hardly evef 
toond; for we rarely comnaand or ask a person to "see" anything, 
except in the sense of "I'jok at" it. In Irish a distinct verb is always 
ased in the sense of "look at," saeh as penA, ■o»«tic, bfie^cnui^, &o. 
The verb peuc must not be oonloonded with fete; it is a distinot 
▼erb, and has a complete and regular oonjogation. 

888. In early modem Iridi f 4ic was the stem used in the imp«r»> 
live and in the dependent oonstmotion throvwhoat the enliM Twb. 
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889 INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 

ABSOLUTE. DEPENDENT. 

1. ■oo-Citn (6i*im) peicim 

2. "oo-dip, &c. peicip 

8. •Do-<H f6, Cionn fe peiceAnn ffe 

1. ■oo-CimiT) Feicimi'D 

5i. ■oo-t^t^ peice-Ann p'^ 

3. T)o-6i"o peiciT) 

( ■oo-<i1ceA|\ 
A^utonomous, i fe^cteAx^ 

( 'oo-CiteAf 

390. The prefix ■oo-, now usnally dropped, is an altered form of tht 
old prefix ac — e.g., Accim. This form survives in the spo&en lan- 
guage only in the Ulster form, 'cim or civitn, &a. 

391. Impepfeot Tense. 

■oo-6inn, CfOinn peicinn 

■oo-Citeil, &o. peictCii 

T)o-6io'<) f6 peice^A* f6 

■oo-Citnif peicimlf 

•DO-Ciot) ftO peiceA* pt> 

t)o-Cl'oif feici-oJf 

In spoken language feictnn, &o., is used in both Absolute anj 
Dependent constructions. 

Ulster luase, ci'oeAnn, cfoteA, (ba. 
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d92. Past Tense. 

ABSOLUTE. DEPENDENT. 



1. 



ContiAC , 

(ContiAncAr) 
ConriACAf 



pACAf 



peACAf 
peACA 



2. CotlTIACAIf (ContlAtACAIf) pACAIf pSACAIf 

3. ConnAic f e (ContiAifC f 6) i:aca f 6 ^tcaca f 6 

1. ConncAtTiAtv [ConTiAt\CAmAf\] i:ACAmA|\ j^eACAtriAp 

2. ConncAtiAp [ConriAfCAbAn] |:ACAt5An peACAttAf 

3. ConticA-OAjv [ConnAticA"OAn] pACA-OAlt peACA-OAf 

Autonomous, conncAf ^rACAf or ]?ActAf 

The older spelling was AccontiAC and ArcotiTiA|tc, &o. The c is 
Btill preserved in the Ulster dialect: caiiaic me, &o., I saw. 

893. Future Tense. 

(•oo-)(;i]:eA'o, CiibpeAt), ■peicpeA'D, 

(T)o-)(iipt\, Cubpit^, peicpif, 

&c. &c. 

Autonomous, CipeAf peicpeAp 

894. Conditional. 

(■oo-)(iipnn, Ciiipmn, peicpinn, 

&c. &c. 

In "4._ie Future and Conditional peicpeAt), &c., and 
peicpinn, &c., can be used in both constructions. 



395. SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Present, peiceA-o, peicip, peicit) f6, &o. 
Past, peicinti, peicteA, peiceA-b f6, &o. 
Participle, feicte, 
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896. Tepbal Noun. 

peicfinc, peifcinc, gen. *:eicfeAti4, 
From the genitive of the verbal noun the ccmpound 
partioiples are formed: viz., in-freicreAtiA, fo-^eic- 
rexinA, "oo-feicf eAtiA, 

397. CtOIS or Cttlin, HEAR. 

These two verbs are qaite regular except in the 
Past Tense. 

In old writings the pariiole ac or ■oo- is found prefixed to all tb« 
tenses in the absolute construction, but this particle iB now dropped. 

398. Past Tense. 

CUAtAf, taAlA CtJAtAmAp 

CtJAlAlf CUAtAbAf 

Autonomous, cuAtAC^f 
Yerbal Nouns, 
ctof or ctoifinc (or more modern cttiinrmc or 
ctoifcin). 

CAft, COME. 

899. IMPERATIVE. 

Snia. 1. — PLUB. cisitnlf (cigeAtn) 

2. CAH cignS 

8. ciga^-O (cAgATij f6 cignolr 
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INDICATIVE MOOD. 
iOO. Present Tense. 

1. cisim cisimm 

2. cigif cigtl 
8. CIS r* cigit) 

Relative (wanting). 
Antonomons, ciste^p. 

The Present Tense has also the forms cASArm or 
ceAgAim inflected regularly. 

iOl. Imperfect Tense. 

Cisinn, tAgAinn, or teAgAinn, regularly. 

102. Past Tanse. 

tanjAir CiitiSAtiAf 

M8. Autonomous, r^tigAf. 

The n5 in this Tense is not sounded like n^ in ton^, a thip, but 
with a helping Towel between them — e.g., 2nd pers. sing. — is pro- 
noTinoed as if written cAn^sAif ; bnt in Monster the 5 is silent except 
in the Sttd pers. sing. — e.g., tAti^Af is pronounced haiv-nuu. 

909. Future Tense, aocrAt>,&o., inflected regularly; 
also spelled cittcpAX), &o. 

RelatiTB, tioc|:Af 

Conditional, CiocpAinn, Sco., inflected regularly. 



408. BUBJUNGTIVE MOOD. 

Present, cigexxx), cAgAX), or ceAgAX), inflected regu- 
larly. 

Past, cisinti, c^sdinn, or ceAgAinn, inflected regu- 
larly. 

406. Verbal Noun, ce^Cc (or ciot)x\Cc, cit)eACc) 
Partioiple, ce^gt^i or cA^tA. 

407. C615, GO. 

N.B. — The present Btem is also spelled cei-6, but cei^ is preferable, 
as it better represents the older form, CM5 or ceig. 

408. IMPERATIVE. 

1. — c6igimif (ceigeAtn) 

2. c6iS c6i§it) 
8. cAigCAii f6 c6igi"oif 

409. In the ImperatiTe 2nd sing, and 2nd plnr. other verbs are now 
Qsually substituted, such as gAft, imcis, ceipij. The use of ceifiis, 
plur. ceijitp'o, seems to be confined to these two forms; tmtig has s 
(uU, regular conjugation. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 
410. Present. 

1. cfiigitn (c6i"6ini) 1. cCigimiT) 

2. c^igif (fee. 2. c6igti 
8. c6iS f 6, c6igeAiin f 6 3. ceignj 

Aatonomoas, c6igteAf 
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411. 



Imperfect Tense. 

teiginn (or tfeniinn), &c., regularly. 

Past Tense. 



ABSOLUTE. DEPENDENT. 

1. CuAt)4f "oeACxif 

2. CuATiAif -oeACAif 

8. CuAit* fS "DeA(iAi"6 fd 

1. CUATiAtTIAH 'DeA6AniAt\ 

3. C«<\-6atOAJ» "OeACATJAH 

Autonomous, c«At)Cxif "oeAd^f 

In Munster cuA-oAf, &a., is used in the dependent construction, ai 

tito^ cuAi-D fe, he did not go. "OeAJ^f, &c., is also used in Munster. 



412. 

sraauLAR. 

f ACaT), f AgAX) 



Future. 

PLURAL. 
fAeAtTIAOI-O, fAgAmA01T> 



3. f a6j,i-6 ffe, fAgAit) r6 xi&dAm, tvAgAiX) 
Relative, iwCAf, f^gAf. 
Autonomous, p^ctAf, fAgt^ti. 

413. ConditionaL 

fiAftAinn or tiAgAinn, &c., regularly. 

The Future and Conditional are aometimes spelled ^AtfAV, Ae., 
And fUi6f Atnn, &a. 
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414. SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
Present, ceige^-o, cSigiji, cfiigi* f6, &e. 
Past, cfeiginn, cfeigte^ cfeige^v* f6, &0. 

415. Verbal Noun. 

iDuL, gen. -ootxi (sometimes "outcA). 

Participla of Neoessity. 

■oulcA (as, ni ■ouLca t)0, Ae ougrfef not to go). 

Derivative Partieiplet. 
lon-'ooLA, fO-*otd, ■oo-TiolA. 

416. It, EAT. 

This verb is regular except in the Future and Con- 
ditional. 

Principal Parts. 

Zmper, Futuxe. Fftrtlclpl*. Verbal Noim. 

It lofAX) itce ite 

417- Future Tanse. 

SINGULAE. PLUBAL. 

1. lOfAt) (lOfpAt)) iOfAmAOIT) 

2. iopAtp, &0. iof Ai* pt> 

8. lOf Alt) f 6 lOf AfO 

Relative, fof Af (iofpAf). 
Aatonomous, lofCAti. 

418. Conditionsd. 

SINGULAB. PhUtLAL. 

1. iOfAinn (iofpAinn) lopAtnAOif 

2. iofcii, &o. tofAt» piO 
8. iofAt) r* toTAiTrtr 
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419. As well as the regular Fast Tense, -o'lee^f, im., 
there is another Fast Tense, viz., vuAtD^r, in use. 

SINQiniAB. PLURAL. 

1. t>UA't>Af T>tiJi-6Amxit» 

Tl1$ini, I REACH. 

420. This verb is nearly obsolete, its place being taken 
by the regular verbs n\ot6ini and fpoifim 

Its Fast Tense u iaflected like c4ni\5. 

1. itingAf, t«iln^s filn54\m/tf« 

121. Yerbal Nom. 

fo6c^in or f^tAtzAm. 

"Rigitn has a special usage in the phrase \^^pm a te^f , 
" I need," (whence, i\i4\6cAn/i|*, need, necessity: ]\ia6cA' 
n^C, necessary: from the verbal noom.) 

mAflt)A1tn or triA1lt)tJlSini, I KILL. 

422. This verb in quite regular except in Future 
and Conditional. 

Future, mAijK6t)A'o, mAfX)66Ar>, mAifeflttAt), triAip- 
beCC^'o or tnuifbpe^'o (with usual terminations). 

Ck>nditional, tfi^ifOb^itin, ihAiuMtMnn, tii^ifeo&^tnti, 
it\A\fit>e06Mnn or tiiui]Abpinn, &o., &o. 

Yerbal Noon. 
•iiAftUib or tnAttOuSA'6, to kill or killing. 
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BOME DEFECTIVE VERBS. 
128. Atl, qnoth, say or said. This verb is used 
only when the exact words of the speakgr 
are given. (It corresponds exactly with 
the Latin "inquit.") It is frequently 
written Ajif a or AfPi as a^i;'^ tnife, said I. 
When the definite article immediately 
follows this latter form the f is often 
joined to the article, as, Aff am pe^fi or a|\ 
f An ]:eAii, says the man. " Cia CO ^fyn ?" 
Ap f eif cAn. •' Who are you 7" said he. 

When the exact words of the speaker 
are not given translate " says " by ■oeip, 
and " said'' by ■ouftAitic. When the word 
"that" is understood after the English 
verb "say" 50 (or oaC if "not" follows) 
must be expressed in Irish. 

424. -OAU, It seems or it seemed. This verb is 
always followed by the preposition 16: 

as, T)Af tiom, it seems to me, methinks ; or, 
it seemed to me, methought. "Oap Ibac. 
It seems to you. "Oah teif An ttpeAn. It 
seemed to the man. 

423. ireADAR, I know, I knew. This verb is 
nearly always used negatively or inter- 
rogatively, and although really a past 
tense has a present meftning ae well as a 



16? 

past. tl! feA-oAf. I do, or did, not 

know. 11! f eA-OAifv f 6. He does not know, 
or he did not know. 

SINGUIiAB. PLtJBAL. 

1. peA-OAp 1. peA'ojiAtnAf 

2. peAX>pAif (-If) 2. peAX)ivAliAt\ 

3. peAt>Aip f 6 8. peA'otiA'OAii 

N.B. — The forms just ^ven are those used in the 
jpoken language, the literary forms are: peA'OAf, 
ppATJAip cfi, peAX)Aif f6, fCA-OAmAn, peADAbAtx, and 

peA-OAT)Af. 

426. UAUtA, There came to pass, it happened or 

happened to be. It is also used to express 
the meeting of one person with another. 

427. T)'f^0t3Am or t)A t)0t3A11l, "It all but 

happened." E.g., ■o'fObAit^ ■6Atn cuicim, 
It all hut happened to me to fall, I had 
like to fall, I had well nigh fallen. The 
same meaning is expressed by "o'f ObAiii 50 
■Dcuicpinn. 
928. ^eUDAim, I can, is regular in all its tenses, 
but it has no imperative mood. 



CHAPTER VI. 



The Adverb. 

129. There are not many simple adverbs in Irish, 
the greater number of adverbs being made up of two or 
more words. Almost every Irish adjeotive may ba- 
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come an adverb by having the particle " gO " pid- 
flxed to it : as, idaic, good ; 50 mAW, well ; urh^L, 
humble ; 50 ti-uttiAt, humbly. 

430. This 50 is really the preposition 50* with its 
meaning of "with." (Do not confound this word 
with 50 meaning "to," they are two distinct preposi- 
tions). Of course this particle has now lost its 
original meaning in the case oi most adverbs. 

431. Adverbs may be compared ; their comparative 
and superlative degrees are, however, those of the 
adjectives from which they are derived ; the particle 
50 is not used before the comparative or superlative. 

432. It may be well to remark here that when 
an adjective begins with a vowel 50 prefixes ri, as 
50 ti-AntiAfh, seldom. 

433. The following list may now be regarded as 
simple adverbs although many of them are disguised 
compounds. 

Am&t out (used only after a verb of 

motion). 

Amu 15, AtnuiC outside, out ; never used after a 

verb of motion. He is out, ci 
fe Amuig. He is standing out- 
side the door, t:a f 6 'n^ f eAp^*^ 
CAob Amuig -oe 'n xionAf . 

* This preposition is now used only in a few phrases; as mite 50 
teit, a mile and (vdth) a half : ftAC 50 teit, a yard and a. half: 
bU&'DAin 50 teic 6 foin, a year and a half ago. 
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) however, 
i.ihtA6, ) 

a.it\Am, alone, only. 
AmA\\., as, like. 
AttiiAi*, thus. 

^itioCc, to-night. 
Anoif , now. 
An6if , last night. 
■*r'r(c)- again. 
CA ? where 9 



F6r. yet- 

t inu-6A, Am&, astray (mis- 
taken). 

nroe (An6), yesterday. 

itiTDiu (attoiu), to-day. 

1 mtoiipAC (Afn^AtujiC), to- 
morrow. 

ifce^6, in {motion only). 

ifcig, inside (rest). 

50 n-AnriArii, seldom. 

50 poitt, yet, awhile. 

ni (nior), ^^^_ 



CCAtiA, already, previously. Ca i(iA\(), (Ulster), 

conuf? cionnuf? how? nuxMf, when. 

Corh, corn, as (see par. 154). CAtAin ? ) 1 , 

\:eAicvA, henceforth, at once. CAfoin ? J 

teir, 1 , m^tx, as, like. 

also. 
ppeipn,J rriAH fin, thus. 

,y:m, even ; as, niop UaOaij; f e piu Aon focAt Atiiim. 
He did not speak even one word. 5 ad -piu nA D-AnSlA 
■DO tAfivAing. Without' even taking breath. piu is 
really a noun, and is followed by the genitive case, 
whenever the definite article comes between it and 
the noun; otherwise it is followed by a nomina- 
tive case. 

434. It may be useful to remark here that the words 
inTjiu, to-day ; ircoe, yesterday ; 1 tnb^iiAC, to-morrow ; 
Al\6iii, last night ; atioCc, to-night ; can be used only 
as adverbs. He came to-dmy. "CMtw^ f6 inDiu. H« 
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went away yesterday. X)' itntig f6 iiroS. When the 
English words are nouns, we must use ad Ia (or av 
oi'bCe) before itroiu, 11T06, Afeif, etc. Yesterday was 
fine. X)^ An \,a itTo6 bf e^g. To-viorrow will he wet. 
t)ei-6 An tA 1 mb^tiAd fXwt. Last night was eold. t)i 
An oi"6ee AtvSifi puAp. 

535. Interrogatiye Words. 

when? CAtAm? c&An UAip? which (adj.) ? c6 An... ? 

c6 An c-Atn ? 

where? c^? c6 ah Aic? what? cax>? cfeu-o? 

con AT) ? ceufv-o ? 

how? con«f (cionnuf)? c6 whither? cS? 

An Caoi ? 50 x)6 niAti ? 

why? CAT) 'nA CAot) ? cat) whence? cat) Ap? c^'f 

CUIge r* CAT) pAt ? C6 At) Af ? 

An pAt ? 

how far ? 1 ce An pAiT) ? how much ?1 c6 ttieux) ? 

how long?) An pATJA? how many ?J An mO? 

which (pron.)? C10CA? c6? who? ce? cia? c6li-6(i, 

1AT)) ? 

Up and Down. 

436. (v^Af, upwards, motion upvards from the 
place where the speaker is. 
Aniof, upwards, motion up from below to the 
Up. / place where the speaker is. 

tuAf (also spelled fuAf), up, rest above the 

place where the speaker is. 
Anfof (Attuf),* up, rest ^here the speaker is. 

• This form is used in Ulster and North Connaught, but generally 
this -word is used only for rest on this side of a room, river, &o., or 
here, where we ar*. 
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Down. 



'fTor, downwards, motion down from where 

the speaker is. 
AtiuAf , downwards, motion down from above 

to where the speaker is. 
tiof (f iof ), down, below, rest below the place 

where the speaker is. 
ATiuAf (AOuf),* down, rest where the speaker 



IS. 



437. The following examples will fully illustrate the 
use of the words for "up" and "down" : — 



K. 



A says to B, I'll throw it down, CAitT?i-6 rn6 fiof 6. 

Is it down yet? t)pua r6 Ciof pop? 

Throw it up, 

It is up now, 
B says to A, I'll throw it up, 

Is it up yet ? 

Throw it down. 

It is down now. 



B. 



CAlt ATllOf 6. 

C4 f 6 Amof Atioif . 
CMt-p-6 m6 f UAf 6. 
t)Fua f 6 tuAf pOf ? 
CaiC AnuAf 6. 
CA r^ AnuAf ^noif . 



N.B. — He is up (i.e., he is notin bed), "CA r6 'tiA f«i*e. 
We are up, CAfinn'iiiit»rui'6e 



* See foQt-note »t end of paflt 100. 



l(t» 



iSB. 



Kelt 


Hotlon from 
the tpeaker 


Motion 

towards tilt 
tpeaker 


Preposition*] us*, 
Viia tida of, etc. 


1 ftpuf, Aftuf, 
this side 

c«tt, the other 
side, yonder 

Amuis (Amuic), 
outside 

ifcij, inside 


Atiotin 

l-Att 
Am AC 

ij-ceAC 


ATlAtt 

AriAtt 

AITlAfi 

1 fee AC 


tAfC*tir T>e, rAotJ 1 
hfyaj" ■oe 

tAfCAtt ■oe, .CAob 
CAtt ■oe 

teAfitiuij, rAoti 
ATnuij -oe 

tAifcij, CAo6 ifrij 
■oe 



Over. 

439. The following Bentences will eufemplify the 
translation of the word " OYer " : — 



A. 



_B. 



to B, I'll throw it oYer to CAitp* m6 Ationn 

you, CugAc 6. 

„ Is it OYer yet ? t)puit ^6 tA\X ^r6f ? 

„ Throw it OYcr to me, C/mC AnM.1 tug/vm 6 

„ It is OYer now, O f 6 x\ttuf Atioir. 



He went OYer the wall. CuAt* f 6 Ca^ ati mbAttA. 

He went OYer to Scot- Cuaixj y€ Anonn 50 
land. h-ALbAin. 

He came over from CAimg ffi AnAti 6 
Scotland. ALbAin. 
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North, Sonth, East, West 

The root oif means front : ia|\ means back. 

iiO. The ancients faced the rising sun in naming 
the points of the compass ; hence t:01tl, east; UIAR, 
west; CtlAlt), north; ceAS, south. 

Mi. 



Rast 


Motion from 
the speaker 
towaids th* 


Motion 

towards the 

upeaker 

from the 


Prepoiitlonal use, eatt of, 
wttt of, nerth of, south, of, 


to^■\n, east 


roifl 


Atiom 


f*U4fC0ii< Tie; Aft AH 
< CAolb toit( ■oe ; 


riA^i, west 


fiAH 


Anidn 


*lA1fC1A^1 ■oe; Afl ATI 

cAob ciAf Tie ; 
■01A tlA^l Tie 


tuAi-o, north 


6 ruAi'o 


A'OCUAI'O 


[*tArc«Ati6 T)e; Afl Atl 
cAo6 tuAi'dtiei 

T514 tuAltl ■oe 


reAf, gonth 


6 -AeAf 


All'OeAf 


f't^MfceAf ■oe; At( An 
i cAolb ieAf ■oe ; 
( ■oiA ceAf ■oe 



442. The noun " north," etc., is Atl CAOt) tUAlt) 
AH UAOt) CeAS, etc., or cuAifceAfc, "oeifceA^^c, 
lAftAf, and oifteAf. These latter words are obso- 
lescent. 

443. 

The NoFtil wind, ah JAot A'ocuAfo N.W. wind, jaoc AtiiAfi a'ocoai'o 
South „ „ An'oeA)' S.E. wind, jaoc Anaifi Ao-oeAf 

„ East „ X Anoi|( etc., etc 

West „ AtiiAti Kotibe the change of poiitloii if 

Irish. 

iii. With reference to a house, fiAf is inwards \ 
roip is outwards. 



* teAr or tAf may be used, t Probably a corruption of i vcAoft. 
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at all. 



495. Compound or Phrase AdYerbs. 

I gcein, far off (space). At» Aon Cop, ^ 

1 bpAt), far off (space and i n-Aon Cof, 

time). Af bit, 

Ap Air, back. 6on a^ bit, 

Af gcut, backwards. top teif pn, moreover 

Af "ocuf, )at first, or in Afi Aon Cuitia, 1 at anj 

At\ ■ocuif, j the beginning. Ap duniA Af l»iC, j rate. 



always. 



Antifo, here. 

Ann f An (r^m, fin), there, 

then. 
■DO fiop, 
1 gcomnuitie, 
CoitiCe, ever (future). 
tMAtti, ever (past). 
go -oeo, for ever. 
50 t)pAt(A(i), for ever. 
p6 (or pik) "66, twice. 
p6 (or pA) Cpi, thrice. 
p6 (or pa) f baC, by turns. 
1 tAtAif , present. 
Ap lAtAip, absent. 



•oe LAtAip, presently, just ipc' ci-cte, 



p6 ps6At e,1 however, 
p6 put) 6, J at any rate. 
1 n-Aipge, gratis. 
1 "ocAipse, in safe keeping 
1 n-Aipt)eAp, in vain, 
cuate eite, ") moreover, 
cuiUe pOp, j besides. 
1 teit, apart, aside. 

CAT) Afi 

CA ti -Ap r 
ce rheux) ? 
CA riieux)? 
An n\6 ? 
■oe to, b; day. 



r?) 



whence ? 



} 



how much? 
how many ? 



now. 
DeAS nAC. 
nA6 mOp, 
jeAU te, 
50 t6if, 
50 ti-inmUin 



by night, 
asunder. 



■o' oi-bde, 
6 Ceite, 
almost. n-A Cgite, 

1 n-6in^eA(ic, together, 
entirely. ^^ CuAipim, conjecturally. 



.1 
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eA'bon (written .%.), 
6 ClAtlAlG, 
6 ClAtlCAlt), 

50 teof, 

■O'^f ITOOlg (■odiC), 

•00 geic, 

1 5c6A-o6it\, 

lom-t^iCpeAC, 

tAitjieAC Donn, 

At\ All "ocoipc, 

AH UAIflli, 

UAmeAtincA, 

AtlOlf T Apif , 

50 ti-Ait\iSte, 
50 f onpAiiAC, 
50 mOpriiOf, 
50 ti-uptTi6n, 



} 



namely, 
awhile ago. 
ages ago. 
enough, 
sure, surely. 



immediately, instantly, 



sometimes. 



especially. 



by and bye, after awhile. 



■oAtAAnf56iLorx>4tCAput), by the bye. 



1 n-Aif'oe, 

cofAn^ifX)e, 

50 "06101111 or 50 x)eAfitttA, 

50 ■oeirhin if 50 "oeAiAOtA, 

AmbtiiAtA^ Y AtnbAf A, 

■OA t^itiit), 

triAf An gCfeA'OtlA, 

6 foin 1 teit, 
foin AniA6, 
AH 6i5in, 



on high. 

at full gallop. 

indeed. 

really and truly. 

really, in fact, 
likewise, in like manner. 
from that time to this. 
from that time out. 
hardly, with difacult\, 
perforce. 



Ids 



1 



An CiiiT) If mfl ^e, 
An tuiT) If tugA *e, 

AjV A tAgOiT) (txMgeAt)), 

Af A fon fAti (if uite), 

corh t'At)A 'f (iMe Le before noun)] , ., . , 

_ ^^j ^ r,..„j.N [whilst, as long aB. 



at most. 

at least, 
notwithstanding (all that). 



All f Ai*o (rel. form of verb) 

•o' Aon gnO, 

corh mAit Aguf -oa, 

Le ti-^ifge Ati lAe, 

jAti coinne Le, 

gAti ffiiL Le, 

■oe griAt (griACAC), 

mAji ACA, rriAp acait), 

6f ffioL, 

Of AfO, 

Ap tTiAi-oin, 

fA CfiiCllOnA, 1 

um tfAtn6TiA,J 

Af 1HA1T)in ItTOlU, 

Af mAiTJin 1 mb^f Aft, 

fA Cf ACnOtlA ItTOlU, 

AtfU§A"6 in-oe, 

AttVUgA* 1 mbAf Aft, 

AnoifteAf, uniAnoif\teAi\, 
La a|\ n-A X)Ain4iA, 
I mbLiATinA, 
AnUfiAit), 

AtflUgA-ft AnUfAl'6, 



purposely, 
just as if. 
at dawn. 

unexpectedly. 

usually. 

namely, vii., i.e. 
secretly, lowly, 
aloud, openly, 
in the morning. 

in the evening. 

this morning, 
to-morrow morning, 
this evening, 
on the day before yesterday 
I on the day after to- 
morrow, 
on the following day. 
(during) this year. 
(during) last year. 
(during) the year before last 
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446. The phrases which have just been given abont 
morning, evening, &c., are striotly adverbial, and 
cannot be used as nouns. 

HI. 

Adverbs. Nonns. 

•01A "OoriitiAig, on Sunday "Ootf^tiAt.m., Sunday 

X51A LuAin, on Monday tuAti, m., Monday 

■01A TTlAipc, on Tuesday m^it\c, f., Tuesday 

■oiACeu-oAoin', on Wednesday Ceu-OAoin, f., Wednesday 

t)iA'0Ai\t)A0in', on Thursday 'OAf'OAoin,!., Thursday 

T)i4 h-Aoine, on Friday Acme, f., Friday 

■01A SAtAifn, on Saturday SAtApn, m., Saturday 

as. "01 A takes the name of the day in the genitive 
ease ; it is used only when "on" is, or may be, used 
in English — i.e., when the word is adverbial. 

"OiA is really an old word tor day. It oeoura in the two expressions 
1 Ti-'oiu, to-day; t n-'oe, yesterday. It is now never ased except before 
the names of the dsiys of the week, and in the two ezprsesions just 
mentioned. 



449. " Head-foramost." 

He fell head-foremost, "Do tuic ffe i n-oidi** a 6inn. 
1 fell head-foremost, "00 CuiceAf i ntJiAit) tro Cinn. 

She fell head-foremost, "Oo tuic r' ' rcoiAi* a cinn. 
They fell head-foremost, "Oo CuiceA'OAf i n-oiAi* a 

gcinn. 



'iti'DMt'o la • pbiM* meaning " after," and is followed by a geni- 

tlT«( 
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HoweveF. 
However followed in English by an adjective or an 
adverb is translated into Irish by the preposition •oo 
(or -oe), the possessive adjective a, and an abstract 
noun corresponding to the English adjective or 
adverb. 

However good, n'S feaXtA^. However long, -o'a ^aw. 
However great, -o'a m6^x>. However violent, ■o'i 

61511158. 
However high, -o's Aoitit)e. However young, -o'a 0156 
The Adverb " The." 

(x)'a tuAite 'i^eA-o (if 

AmlA^t)) If feAfif . 
ni't -OA tUAice r\A6 AtntAi* 

(eAti) if f e^fp. 
,X)'a tUAi'teACc if -freAHfTje. 
■o'a pA^■o 'iceAti if -OAnA. 
x>'a tuAite 'fSA"6 If tugA. 



The sooner the better, 



The longer... the bolder. 
The sooner... the less, 



CHAPTEE VII. 
Prepositions. 
450. The following list contains the simple pre- 
positions in use in modern Irish : — 



1, A, in, (Ann) in. 

AS. (-415). at. 

A\\, (amu), on. 

Af , out of. 

x»Af, by (in swearing). 

■oe, off, from. 

t)o, to. 

F6, fAoi, f<5, f A, under. 

SAfi, without. 



50, to (motion). 
(\oitti, before. 
i"oip, between, 
te, with. 
6, from. 
Cap, I 

CAJl,) 

Cf6, cfi-o, through. 

um, itn, concerning, about. 



' over, across. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
Conjunctions. 

451. The following is a list of the conjunctions in 
use at present : — 



-because. 



PA01 ivS« 'r 50, 
cion If, 
cion ir 50, 
Aiic, but, except. 

A5«r U'r, If. 'r)> a.jid. 

i'oiti...x)i5t)f, both... and. 



mA, -OA, if. 

mutiA, mtiiiA, if... not, 

giticA*, however. 

Cof teif fin, 

fUT) eite (■6e), 

cuiUe f Of, 

cuitte eite, 



moreover. 



sn (Af), whether (interrog.) m^p, as. 



<\p A f on 50, 
fiu-o If 50, 
C)t), 51*, 
ce 50, 51-6 50, 
50, 

n<5 50, 
aCc 50, 
50 ■oci 50, 
corh iMAt Af , 

■OA ttiAf ^, 

x\n cuifge 50, 
F<5f , yet, still, 
fut ; f Ap, 

f UL A -00, 

fut mA •OCI, 

fUt X>A -OCI, 



although. 



until 

{with 
verbs). 



x\A, than ; nor. 
50 (SM^)- that. 
tuAf If 150, as though 
1 ■Dcpeo 50 (nA6),~ 
Af nOf 50 (haC), 
Ap rhot) 50 (nxwi) 
' 5CAf 50 (iia6), I so that 
Af Cof 50 {r\At), I (j^ot). 
^r *<5iS 50 CtiAC) 
as soon as. 1 gcAoi 50 (nAC), 
lonnuf 50 (tiAt),' 
f cAftAf , compared with 
no, or. 

6, since, because. 
6 tiaC, since... not. 
Oip, for, because. 



before. 



* 50 and fiAc are very frequently separated from ior)rit)|' by a sub- 
ordinate or relative clause : e.g., "lonnuf, ah ci A[i A mbiA'o Ati t^'S'i 
pn, 50 mbiA-o reAfiiTiAnn ^156 6'ti oi|iteAc ;" so that the person who 
would be marked with that sign would have vrotection from the 
tlauBhter. 
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rtiAireA-b, well, if so. 6 tSt^lA 50,- whereaB. 

utme ri". therefore, where- cap Cestui, moreover, be- 
fore, sides, furthermore. 

Af Ati ATittAf r^m, therefore. vaC jthat not 

rriAf p" F^in, even so. nS, nS 50, j 

biot) 50, although, whether 
...or. 

452. In Munster "that... not" is usually translated 
by riA followed by the dependent form of the verb. 
HA neither aspirates nor eclipses. In the past tense 
it becomes nAf which causes aspiration. Whenever 
" that... not " follows a negative (or a virtual negative) 
phrase, nS 50 is used (nS guf* in the past tense). 

Ca -fiof Aige p6iTi n^ puiL Ati ce^pc Aige. He 
knows himself that he is not right. 

Hi -oeituni (or -fteiivitYi) tia 50 tJpuiL An ceApc Aige. 
I dojb't say that he is not right. 

Y\a6 is used in Munster as a part of the verb if. 

453. The nse of m An before a clause is noteworthy. 
YA mAf A'oubAipc f 6, (according) as he said. 
tAf niAf W f6 T>ei<i mbtiAtinA piCeAX) 6 foin. 
Beyond (or eompadred with) how it was 80 years 

ago. 
1 T>CAOt) triAp ■oeip ciS, regarding what you say. 
tiiinis f6 tuAf A tvAib ponn. He came to whera 
Finn was. 
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WAp ACS or mAfi ACAit), that is, viz., i.e. 

iriAf 50 «nt)A"6 lAt) i:eiti ■00 ■beutiAtti ah 
gniorfiA, as if it were they who per- 
formed the act. 

ttiAp ATI gcetfotiA, likewise. 

tnAi« SeAtt Afi, on accoant of. 



CHAPTER IX. 

184. Interjections and Interjeotional Phrases. 

A, O (the sign of the Yocativi 

case). 
etfc, hushl list! 

poiUlop! 
PaihIoh! 

trio Cf eAC ! 

mo t6An ! 

mo t6An geup!, 

peu6 ! Behold ! lo ! 

(5 bu t)u ! oC ! uC ! uc6n ! Alas ! 

mo niiif e tu ! Shame on you ! 

. . . A bfl 1 Hurrah for . 

fAttce nOriJAC I Welcome I 
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OiA -oo tJeAtA ! ") 

'S6 -oo tJeAtA ! ) 

SUn teAC (ti1>) ! 1 

St^n beo ajac (AjAitt) ! ; 

tJeAnriACc te^c (titt) ! i 

"Om tinn ! 

m<\ifeA* ! 

poigix) (poigne) ! 

fAipe ! 

go -ocei* cfi rl-^n ! 

50 foipttigi* "OiA •6uic! 

t>i '-oo tOfC 

©ifc ■00 tJeut! 

mo gOI^MTI tfl I 

Sut) Of c ! ) 
SUince! ) 
ttlAiC Ati peAi^ ! 
XttMt An \)ua6m\X 1 
tJui-OeACAf teAC S ") 
50 itAiti mAiC AgAC !; 
50 ti-6ifigni i.-6 IBAC ! 
llAt; teigi* X>\A fin ! 
50 mbeAnnuigit) X)ia tiuic ! 



' 1 
at! ) 



Orfi!) 



50 mAipif , 
50 triAmi* 1 
50 ttpOipit) "OiA Of Ainn ! 
Oi-66e riiAiC t)uic ! 
50 "ocusAi* 'O1A oiTiCp 
rtiAit -trnt ! 



Haai 

Good-bye ' 

God be with ob ! 
Well! Musha! 
Patience ! 
Take care ! Fie ! 
Safe home ! 
God prosper you i 

Silence ! 

Bravo ! 

Good health ! 

Good man ! 
Good fellow ! 

Thanks ! thank you ! 

Good luck to you ! 
God forbid I 

God save you ! Gooil 
morning ! &c. 

Long life to yon I 

God help ns ! 
May you have a good night ! 
May God give you a good 
night I 
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5o mbuAiiAiti X)^A te^c ! 

StAfi coxtAtcA tiA ti-oi'Oee 
XJ5AC ! 

50 5co-ot^ip 50 T^rh ! 

t)Alt "OiA oi\c ! 

CuiTjeACAn "Ofe teAc ! 

fAX) f AOgAlt AgAC ! 

buAit) teAc ! 

Iloit 50 f Alb Ofvc !j 

'SeA-6 ! 

SeA-6 Atioif ! 

CosAft 1 t-eic ! 

AmbAf A ! 

trio 5iiAi'6in cpoi*e tu ! 

A Cui-o ! 

Ac Ai'de ! 



God grant you success ! 

Sound night's sleep to 
you! 

May you sleep peacefully ! 

God bless you ! 

May God accompany yoil ! 

Long life to you ! 

Success to you ! 

Well! 

There now ! 
Whisper (here) ! 
Indeed ! 
Bravo ! 
My dear ! 
Dear me ! 



GHAPTEE X. 



WORD-BUILDING. 



Prefixes. 

555. The following is a list of the principal prefixes 
used in Irish. Some of them have double forma 
owing to the rule cAot te cAot. 
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Aif or 6if , back, again ; like the English re- ; 

loc, payment; Aifioc, repayment, restitu- 
tion. 



Art! or Airii,\ 
an „ Ain, 
•oi „ •Dio,* 
m\ „ mfp, 
neAfh ,, neirh, 

CAf, 



/f6i"6, even ; 4ifht»6t*, nn- 

even. 
cfAt, tim« ; 1 n-Aflctiat, un- 
timely, 
ce^nn, a head ; "otAeAntiAtii 
Negative/ to behead, 
partiolaa coriiAifte, an advice; ttifo- 
CotfjAinle, an evil advice, 
nit), a thing; neiitinit), no- 
thing, non- entity. 
cAif'oeAr, friendship; e^f- 
\ CAii\"oeAf, enmity. 

6 or &A, a negative particle. It eclipses c and c and 
becomes feAg before r- COtf , just ; 6^5061^, 
unjust; cfom, heavy; dA-ocfom, hght; 
cofrfiAit, like; eusf'^'^AtW different. 

x>x^ot, bad, evil; meAf, esteem; -ofoC-ttieAf, reproach, 
disesteem. 

cotft, equal; Atniftp, time; corti-AimfeAfULC, oontem- 
porary. 

* T>i, -oio eolipw words bagmning with b or v, •mom^xuro^»it*i[, 



m 






Intensifying 
particles 






<*"' \ /mOf, big; An.tfidtt, rery big. 

'i-i ^oi, -oaC, a colour ; iol,t>x)kCAC, many- 

eolonrtd. 
mOf, big ; f d-ihOft, too big. 
/ ce, warm; f^p-Ce, excessively 

warm 
Ai«0«it, vast ; Uin-Ait)t)6it, 

awfully vast. 
Sf ^nUA, ugly ; uf -$f iinT)A, very 
I ugly. 

leAt, a half; leAC-«Ai|\, half an hour; fgeut, a story; 
teiC-fgeul, an excuse. 

in, ion, fit, suitable; 'oe'incA, done; m-'oeuncA, fit to 
be done ; f Artce, said ; ion-i\Ai'6ce, fit to be 
said ; lon-ttiotcA, praiseworthy ; lon-otcA, 
drinkable ; in.itce, eatable, edible. (See 
pars. 286, 288.) 

(leurh, before ; \iM-Oze, said ; f etiffi-f.di'dce, aforesaid. 

ppiC.back; pt^it-!::e^6c,e«ming and going; pfit-OuAtd-b, 
palpitation, or a return stroke. 

bx\n, a feminine prefix ; pUait, a prince ; t>An-p^it, a 
princess ; b^dtn-ciSe^tttiA, a lady. 

At, a reiterative particle : f^SX), a saying ; ACftai'd, 
a repetition ; ACuAip, another time ; sn 
Att>tiA"6Ain, next year ; An AtfCACctiiAin, 
next week. At has sometimes the force 
of "din" in dismantle, as cumAt>, to form; 
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AttamAt), to deform, destroy ; pfogAt), 
to crown, to elect a king ; ^iCfiiogAt), to de- 
throne. 

bit, biot, lasting, constant; bu^n, lasting; Diot-ftuxMi, 
everlasting ; bie-fijieun, ever-faithful. 

■oo and po, two particles which have directly opposite 
meanings, as have often the letters -o and f . 
"Oo denotes difficulty, ill, or the absence oj 
some good quality ; f o denotes the opposite. 

■oo--OeMncA, hard to be done f o--6euiicA, easy to be done 

•ootAf, sorrow r<^^^r> comfort, joy 

■ootiAf , bad-luck fo^^r* good-luck 

■outtAd, sad iruV>A6, merry 

■oAi-OGif, poor fAi-Cbif, rich 

t)Aoi, a fool r^o', a wise man 

■oit, want, misery pC> peace, plenty 

•outtAitce, vice fuftAitce, virtue 

■OAoi(i, condemned, dear fAOf, free, cheap 

■ooCaia, harm foCA-p, profit 

■DotiA, unlucky, unhappy fotiA, lucky, happy 

■ooitieAtin, bad weather foineAnn, fine weather 

'oocAttiAil,, inconvenient focAtfiAit, convenient 

456. A£Sxes or Tepminations. 

4C, when it is the termfination of an adjective, meant 
full of, abounding in: bpiACAti, a word; 
btxiAtfAC, wordy, talkative; peuivAC, grassy. 
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«e, when it is the termination of a novai, aenotes a 
person or personal agent: as 6itieAiin^C, an 
Irishman; AtbAn^C, a Scotchman. 

Ate is an abstract termination, like the English -ness: 
miUf, sweet; mitre^tc, sweetness. 

N.B. — The termination -aCc is usually added to 
adjectives. 

<Mt)e, unSe, it)e, are personal terminations denoting 
an agent : rseuV, a story ; f geutui-be, a story- 
teller; cof, a foot; coifitie, a pedestrian. 

Atpcs, If e, are also personal terminations denoting an 
agent: ceAtg, deceit; ceALsAipe, a deceiver. 

Arti^rv, a termination having the very same force as 
the English like or ly : peAtvAiiiAit, manly ; 
ptAiteAriiAit, princely, generous. 

Af , eAf , or sometimes f alone, an abstract termination 
like aCc: mAit, good: rn.MteAf, goodness; 
ceATin, a head; ceAtitiAf, headship, authority. 

6»\p and ttpe have a collective force: as, "ouitve, a leaf 
(of a tree) ; louiUeAtJAf , foliage. 

Oa •da, or CA, is an adjectival termination which has 
usually the force of the English -like: 
ni<5ft)A, majestic ; 0pt)A, golden ; gAlfoA, 
exotic, foreign (from gAlL, a stranger, a 
foreigner). 
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e is an abstract termination like a6c or Af : whenever 
it is added to an adjective the resulting 
abstract noun, owing to the rule " caoi 
te CAot,'' has the very same form as 
the genitive singular feminine of the adjective'. 
as, pAt, generous; |:6ite, generosity; itfn, 
high; Aii\T)e, height; je^t, bright; jite, 
brightness; Aitne, beauty. 

VAt, r\At, ^At, TCAt, cpAC, have all the same meaning 
as At, viz., full of, abounding in: muc, a pig; 
muctdC, a piggery; coitt, a wood; coitLceAC, 
a place full of woods; jruitceAC, bloody; 
concede (coitceAntiAC), willing. 

fhA(\ means full of, abou/nding in : ceot, music ; ceot- 
rtiAf\, musical; gfeAtiti, fun; stieAntirhAf, 
full of fun, amusing; ci4tt»ftAn, sensible, 
intelligent. 

6^\\, "oOiii, or v6t\\, denotes a personal agent : f peAt, a 
scythe; fpeAtAT)6if, a mower, reaper; ■ooif- 
feoif, a door-keeper. 

Diminntives. 

487. In Irish there are three diminutive termina- 
tions, viz., in. An, and 05. However, in is practically 
the only diminutive termination in Modern Irish as 
ATI and 65 have almost lost their diminutive force. A 
double diminutive is sometimes met with, as ilfOAinin, 
a very little height. 
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Ttl. 

iS8. The termination in, meaning "small" of 
" little," may be added to almost every Irish noun. 

Whenever the final consonant is broad it must be made 
slender (as the in always remains unaltered), the 
vowels undergoing the same changes as in the 
formation of the genitive singular, but t is not 
changed into '^ (see pars. 60 and 78). 

Af At, aai ass AfAitin, a little ass 

^eAf , a man l^ifiti, a „ man 

gojic, a field gtiincin, a ,, field 

CAiUeAC,anoldwoman CAitti6in, a „ old woman 
fP Alt), a street ffAi-oin, a ,, street, a lane 

If the noun ends in e, drop the 6 and add Ttl ; but 
if the noun ends in A, drop the A and attenuate the 
preceding consonant ; then add Ttl. 

pAifDe pAifDin tlOfUi noifin tn^tA m^iUn 

959. ATI. 

nttit^ti, a brook, from XT^t, a stream. 

^t^-oAti, a hillock, „ ai^-o, high. 

■oeAtSAti, a knitting-needle. „ "oeAtg, a thorn. 
bioftAti, a pin, „ t»iof, a spit. 

teAtt|v5n, a booklet, ,, teAtiAn, a book. 

Seus^n, a twig, „ 5e«5. a branch. 

LoCau, a little lake, „ toC, a lake. 

fgiAtATi, a wing, „ rsiAt, a shield. 

The above are examples of real diminutives, but 
such examples are not very numerous. 
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«60. 05. 

piAfcfig (pfeipceos), a worm, from piAfc, a reptile. 
UfOg, a match, „ lAf, a light. 

5A0t65, a little fork, „ gAOAt, a fork. 

These are examples of real diminutives in 65, but 
such real diminutives are not numerous, as most nouns 
in 05 have practically the same meaning as the nouns 
from which they ware derived (the latter being now 
generally obsolete) : cuiteOg, a fly, from cuit, a fly ; 
upireOs, a briar, from 'opir, a briar; i:uinnfe65, an 
ash, from ^ruinnfe, an ash. 

In Craig's Giammar we find tnios, a rat (Vat, a moose). Thie 
example is a striking instance of the fact that the termination 65 if 
losing (if it has not ahready lost) its diminutlTe force. 

All derived nouns in 05 are feminine. 

Derived Nooiu. 

461. Words are of three classes — Simple, Derivative, 
and Compound. All simple words are, as a general 
rule, monosyllables ; they are the roots from which 
derivative and compound words spring. Derivative 
words are made up of two or more par ts. These parts 
undergo slight shanges when they are united to form 
words, and thus the component parts are somewhat 
disguised. The difficulty which presents itself to a 
student in the spelling of Irish is more apparent than 
real. The principle of vowel-assimilation is the key to 
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Irish spelling. Let a stndeDt onoe thoroughly grasp 
the rules for " cAot te caoI, &c,'' " aspiration," 
" eclipsis," " attenuation," and " syncope," and im- 
mediately all difficulty vanishes. 

Derivatives are formed of simple words and particles. 
The most important of the latter have been already 
given under the headings "Prefixes" and "Affixes." 
We will here give some examples of derivative nouns, 
a careful study of which will enable the student to 
split up the longest words into their component parts, 
and thus arrive at their meanings. 

462. cpom means heavy; cfomAf, i.e., ctvotn+Af 
(the abstract termination) means heaviness or weight; 
eA-ocfom, light, from cfcm, and the negative particle 
6a, which eclipses c and c, hence the x) ; gA-octioniAf , 
lightness, from 6a, not; cfiom, heavy; Af, ness; 
cortitfom, impartial, fair, or just ; from com, equal, 
and cfom, heavy; coriitfomAr, impartiality, fair- 
ness, &c. ; 6A5coriiciioni, partial, unjust ; from eA-f 
corii + cfom; 6A5coriitt\omAf, partiality, injustice; 
from 6a + corn + ctAom+Ar. SpeAtA-oOiti, a reaper; 
from rP^^^i ^ scythe, and -oOiix, an affix denoting an 
agent ; the a is put in between the t and -o to assist 
pronunciation: cAip-oe, friends; CAit^-oeAf, friendliness, 
friendship ; eugCAif-oeAf, unfriendliness, hostility : 
peApArhLAec, manliness ; from pcAfl + AriiAit, + 
aCc : neifh-geAnAtiilACc, unamiability ; from neitti, 
not + scAn, affection + ahiaiI + a6c : piosACc, a 
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kingdom, from jiiog+Aftc: comOfc«f, oompAriMm, 
emulation, competition ; from co (corii), equal, and 
m6\^CAV, greatness, i.e., comparing the greatness of 
one thing with that of another. 



463. Compound noons are formed by the union oi 
two or more simple nouns, or of a noun and an 
adjective. 

(A.) A compound noun formed of two or mow 
nouns, each in the nominatlTe case, has its declension 
determined by the last noun. Its gender also is that 
of the last noun, unless the £rst nonu-part be such 
as requires a different gender. The first word quaJi* 
fies the second, and the initial consonant of the 
second is usually aspirated. 

(B.) If the compound is formed of a noun in the 
nominati¥e form followed by a genitiye noun, the 
first is the principal noun, and detarmines the de> 
clension and gender; the second qualifies the first, 
and generally remains unaltered, and the aspiration 
of the initial consonant in thiB case depends on the 
gender of the first noon. See par. 21(f). 

We will give here a few examples of the two ohiel 
kinds of compound nouns. It is usual to employ a 
hyphen between the nooni in OUuH A, bot not ia 
Cltuw B. 



464. 
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Class 1. 



bi\eu5-t\i, a pseudo king btteug, a lie, and pi, a king 
*)uii-ri\ut, a fountain bun, a source, origin, and 

rrut, a stream 
caC, a battle, and bSji^, 
top, head 



u;\t-t>Att]\, a helmet 

cLAp-fotAf , twilight 
ctoig-teAC, a belfry 



clog, a clock, bell, and 
cBAd, a house 
cf Aoft-frteArs, a garland cttAott, a branch, and 

ptCAfs, a wreath 

cflt, the back of the head, 
and cxMnc, talk 

peoit, flesh ; c^iofiA, a shepp 

txios, a calf; muc, a pig 



ci5l-(iAiTic, back-biting 



CAoi(\-freoit, mutton 

tAoiS-f:eoit, veal 

m«ic-peoit, pork, bacon ( mAfc, a beef 

rriAifc-freoit, beef 

Wrh--OiA, a household god V , , t ^ ^ r, ■, 
° I t,Am, a hand; "Oia. God: 
Urh-euT)A<i, a handker- ( , ^, 

, . , ' . > eu"OA6, a cloth; onT), a 

chief, a napkin \ \ a 

Uith-Oivo, a hand-sledge J 

leit-fseut,* an excuse teat, a half, and fgeut, 

a story 

Of -f tAC, a sceptre ; dp, gold ; and ri-<ic, a rod 

cip-spA*, patriotism; dp, country; and spA*, love 



*5At) mo teit-fsant I beg youi pudon. (Lit. Aooept my eseoM). 
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985. Class B. 

bjvAc cAife, a winding-sheet (a garment of death). 
peAf ceoit, a musician (a man of music). 
fBA^ peAr-A, a seer (a man of knowledge ; pior, gen. 

peAfA). 
peAiA cige, a householder (a man of a house). 
mAc ci't^e, a wolf (son of (the) country). 
cfl tftAfA, an otter (a hound of the sea ; muip, gen 

mAfA). 
tAO$ mAx^A, a seal (a calf of the sea). 
feAf lotiAi-o, a lieutenant, vicegerent (a man of place), 
ceAC ofCA, an inn, hotel (a house of entertainment). 
mAigif cip f coite, a schoolmaster (a master of a school). 
uX> Cifce, a hen-egg (an egg of a hen.) 
beAn fit)e or toeAti c-fiTie, a fairy (a woman of the 

fiot), a fairy hill). 

966. A Noun and an Adjective. 

.atn)-pi, a high king. 
Afi-o-cigeAtitiA, a sovereign lord. 
A\m-i}&Mm, supreme power, chief power. 
ctAon-t)t\eit, partiality ; ctAon, inclined : and bpeit, (■ 
judgment. 

ci\o»n-teAc, a druidical altar ; cpom, bent ; and tCAC, 

a stone, flag. 
■OAOfA-tit^eit, condemnation ; -OAop, condemned. 
'DAOi\-0s'-^C, a bond-slave ; OgLAC, a servant. 
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oeApUivACAip (•De<ift5-t)t\A- I veAx^X), real or true. 

CxMp), a brother by blood [ bp.xt^ip and pup, brother 
Deii\t)f-iup, a sister by j and sister (in reli- 

blood. J gion). 

pop-uirse, spring water: pioi;, true, pure; uifse, water. 
S^ipO-ffon, a tempest: s^nti, rough; and fion, weather. 
Sipf-fi-it), a hare: secifji, short; and pij>-6, a deer. 
nuAt)-t)uine, an upstart : nuAt), new, fresh ; and -ouine 

a person. 
re^^n-o^txMp, a grandfather, " 



fOAn, old; AtA^^, a father. 
tTiACAif, a mother; 
A\oif , age. 
\\eA6c, law; x)ti§e is a 

more common word 

for law. 



reAn-^'eAD-AtAip (f 6-feAti- 
aCaij\), a great grand- 
father. 

peAn-rtiitAip, a grand- 
mother. 

re^n-Aoif, old age. 

reAti-peACc, the old law. 

ci\eun-feA|\, a brave man. 

cpeun-tAoC, a hero. 

pAon-f e^Ltt, a freehold : f eAt1>, possession. 

cpom-i.ui$e, a nightmare. 

uAfAt-AtAip, a patriarch. 

pAoitt-CiAU, folly, silliness: fAoO, silly; and ciAtt, sensp 

pOi|\-t)piAtAf, an adverb: pOin, before; and bfiiAtAf, a 
word. 

pOm-imeAtl,, a frontier, extremity; imeAlt, a border, a 
hem. 

pOip-Ofeit, a prejudice (a fore-judgment). 

p<5ip-TieAf\c, violence. 

p<5iH-6i5eAn, oppression, comnulsioa. 
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Formation of Adjeotlvsg. 

467. («) AdjectiveB may be formed from many 
nomiB by the addition of ^C of GAC, which signifies 
full of, abounding in. All these adjectives belong to 
the first declension, and are declined like -o1]ieA6. 

ADJECTIVE. 



NOUN. 

veAtAg, anger 

puit, blood 

pe«i\, grass 

buAiiiS, victory 

bjieug, a lie 

-oiCe^U, one's best endea 

vour 
reAfArii, standing 
gnO, work 
cLu, fame 
fAoCA|\, toil 
tub, a loop 
f AogAt, life 
r^it, sufficiency 
Att)A, Scotland 
SACfAin, England 
cfAotS, branch 
CAfjuMg. a rock 
bt»6n, sorrow 
X'sl, dirt 
pof , knowledge 

At^r, joy 
ooitgiof , sorrow 



Fe^pSAcS, angry 
FuitceAcS. bloody 
jreuitdC, grassy 
t>vAt>AC, victoriouF 
bpeugAC, false, lying 
'DiCe^tt^c, energetic 

fei9tpfiA6. steadfast 
gnoCAC, busy 
ctuice^e. famoas 
fxjiottu\6, industrious 
tub^C, deceitful 
fAo$LA<b, long-lived 
X^AtAt, satiated 
AtbAnAt, Scotch 
SACfAtiAC. English 
cjvAobAC, branchy 
cuMfse^C, rocky 
trt^On^C, sorrowful 
f AtuiiC, dirty 
ftofAfi, intelligent 
AtA\>a.C, joyouB 
T)oil,Siof^ic, sorrowfal 
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Noim. 
cteAf , a trick 
cuii\fe, weariness 
uifge, water 
neut, a cloud 
LeAtitt, a child 
gAOt, wind 
imnit)e, anxiety 
curhACc, power 
f eutc> a star 
Aifie, care 
poigiT), patienas 
eAgtA, fear 
coit, a will 
cuivAfn, heed 
wtn&ftas, too much 



ADJECTIVB. 
cte^f a6, tricky 
cuiffeA6, weary 
uifgeAC, watery 
neutAft, cloudy 
leAtittAfi, childish 
SAotAft, windy 
imniTflieAe, anxious 
cuttiA<icA(i, powerful 
feutcA6, starry 
Aife^C, attentive 
foigi-oeAfi, patient 
cAgtAft, timid 
coitceAtiAC, willing 
cuf AniA6, careful 
lomApcAC, excessive, 

copious 



(b). Hajiy adjeotives are formed by adding ttlAfi 
to nouns. 



All these adjectives helong to the first declension 
and are declined like md]t. 



NOUN. 

A-t, luck 
ceot, music 
ciAtt, sense 
peup, grass 
peoit, flesh 
ponn, fancy 



ADJBCTIVIS. 
ii-ftrtiAf , lucky. 
ceotttiAf, musical 
eiAtttfiAp, sensible 
jreufriiAf, grassy 
peotftiAp, fleshy 
fonnifiAf , desirous 
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NOUH. 

Stflit*, glory 
SfeAtin, fun 
tuAC, price, value 
lion, number 
neAfC, strength 
rS^C, a shadow 
Lut, activity 



ADJECTIVE. 
StOf rtiAiA, glorioui 
St\eAnntti4).f , funny 
tuACfiiAf, valuable 
tionriiAH, numerous 
ne^HcifiAn, powerful 
rsAtrhAtt, shy, startled 
luttfi^tt, active, nimble 



(c). Yery many adjectives are formed from nouns 
by the addition of AlilAll or eAtflAlt (both pro- 
nounced oo-il or u-wil). All these adjectives belong 



to the third declension. 

NOUN. 
peAf, a man 
beAti, a woman 
ptAiC, a prince 
Atnm, a name 
mejif, esteem 
L^ (pi. lAete), a day 
Sfiiin, hatred 



-r; 



ADJECTIVE. 
pe^ivdrhAit, manly 
beArw^fiiAit, womanly 
FUktteAtfjAit, generous 
AinmeAifjAit, renowned 
meAf Aril Alt, estimable 
tAeCeAttiAit, daily 
SIvAiticAitiAiL, hateful 



CAfVA (pi. CAiiitie), a friend CAiti-oeAriiAit, friendly 
nArhA(pl,nAirti-oe), an enemy nAiriiT)eArt\Ait, hostile 



cpoit)e, a heart 
l\i(gen.tiiog), a king 
CA01 (pi. cAoite), a way 
jiiAji, order 

seAti, affection 
mot), manner 



cfoi'deAriiAil,, hearty, gay 
tiiogAriiAit, kingly, royal 
CAoiteArtiAil, opportune 
fiAtvAriiAit, subject, docile 

obedient 
geAtiAriiAit, affectionate 
<Tio<i<.\iTi^\iL, mannerly 
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NOUH. 
cip (pi. cfoftA), rountry 

tneifneAft,) 

^ { conraee 
miftieAC, J ^ 

ceine (pi. ceince), fire 

rliAlS, (pl.ft6i6ce),amoun- 

tain 

SfCAnn, fun 

eun, a bird 

corhuiifA, a neighbour 

b^ftancAf , authority 



ADJECTIVE. 
cioi\t^\rhAit, country-likei 
homely, social 

mifneAitiAa, courageous 

ceincejiriiAit, fiery, igneous 
fteittceAiTiAit,, mountain- 
ous 
SfCAtitiAtiiAit, funny, gay 
eutiArtiAit, bird-likfe, airy 
comuffAriiAit.neighbourly 
bApdnc^ifiAil, authentic 



(d). There is a fourth class of adjectlYes formed 
by the termination X)A (X)^.) ; but it is not as large 
as the three preceding classes. The following are 
some of the principal ones : — 



m^tiA, godly, divine 
Tpe^fetA, masculine 
bAtnoA, feminiiT^ 
6f*4, golden, gilt 
lAO<ii6A, heroic 
pe^rfoxik, ancient 



'DAonx^ (■OAon'OA) human 
5f AtTOA, ugly 
cf ot)^, brave 
beoTbA, lively 
SaU-oa, exotic or foreign 
tiAoriitA (nAoriit)^), holy 
saintly 



Compound adjectives are extremely common in 
Irish, being usually formed by the union of two or 
more simple adjectives (sometimes of a noon and an 
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adjective) ; but these compound adjectivefl present no 
difficulty once the simple adjectives have been 

mastered. 

FORMATION OF VBRBa 

i68. Yerbs can be readily formed from nonns and 
adjectives by the addition of I5 or tllg. The addi- 
tion of this termination is sometimes accompanied by 
syncope, which often necessitates slight vowel change! 
in accordance with the rule " CAot te CAOt." 



469. (a). Yerbs derived from Noiiug. 



NOUN. 
Amm, a name 
bsAtA, life 
cuithne, memory 
cum, a part 

cut, the back of the head 

f AotAf , exertion 

cuAifc, a visit 

Le4r, improvement 

ne^fc, strength 

Adz, a decree 

bAf , death 

CAt, a battle 

cdim, a step 

CfloC, an end 

cfit, a trembling 



YEBB (Stem). 
Aintnnig, name 
t>eAtui$, nouridi 
cuitfinig, remember 
cunoig te, assist (take part 

with) 
cutuig, retire 
f AoCfuig, exert 
cuAfcuig, visit, search 
te^ruig, improve 
neAticuig, strengthen 
Aftcuig, decree, enact 
bAfuig, put to death 
CAtuig, contend, fight 
ceimnig, step, advanoo 
cfxioCnuig, finish 
cpittiig, tremble 
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NOUN. 
SO^CA, hunger, injury 
1om/^t), mnltituda 
Op-o, an order 
f otuf , a light 
cuf (cor), * beginning 
ct^eoif , a guide 
piAn, pain 
obAip. work 



VEBB (Stem), 
goncuig, injure 
lomA-ouig, multiply 
6ft)«ig, order, command 
foiUfig, enlighten 
cofuig, begin 
cpeopMig, guide, lend 
pMtiuig, cause pain 
oitofig, work 



(b)- 



Verbs derived from Adjectives. 



ADJECTIVa. 
ilHTJ, high 
bAti, white 
t>ut), black 
bottAf, deaf 
buxMi, lasting 
foUuf, apparent 
•poAp, cold 
U15, weak 
ftan, well 
cinim, dry 
bode, poor 
ccAfc, right 
r/ifn, fine 
(pot, low 
mt\M., humble 
TAfobip, rich 



VEBB (StMn). 
afT)uig, raise 
toAnuig, whiten 
■Dubuig, blacken 
bo*|iviig, deafen, bother 
buAtiuijg preserve 
poittfig, reveal, show 
pudfiuig, cool, chill 
tAguig, weaken 
ft^nuig, make well, cure 
ciopmuig, or c|\tniig, dry 
boCcuig, impoverish 
ce^fcuig, correct 
mitiig, make fine, explain 
fftig, lower 
uffiVuig, humble 
TAitibfig, enrich 



The comDonnd verbs are very few, and are there- 
focA of little oonsequenee to the beginner. 
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PART HI.— SYNTAX, 



CHAPTER L 



The Article. 

470. In Irish the article always precedea its nonn, 
and agrees with it in gender, number and case 
as, An pe^f , the man ; riA ptt, the Tiien ; An f ip, of the 
man ; r\A mnA, of the Mroman. 

471. When one nonn governs another in the geni- 
tiYe case the article cannot be used with the first 
noun : as, niAC An p\\, the son of the man ; pe.vp ■>•» 
cije, the man of the house, &c. 

Notice the difference between the son of the man, 
mAc M\ p\i, and a son of the man, itiac tjo'n peAp. 

Exceptions. (1) When a demonbtrative adjective is 
used with the first noun (the governing one), the 
article must also be used ; as, ca An ceAfi f Ain mo 
CAfAT) \.e "oiot, that house of my friend's is for sale. 

(2) If the two nouns form a compound word, the 
article is used before the first, if used in English : a 
newspaper, p^ipeup nuAnbeAdcA ; but, the newspaper, 
An pAioeuii n«Ait)eACCA, 
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(3) When the noun in the genitive case is an 
indefinite* one, which denotes a part of something, the 
material of which a thing is made, or the contents of the 
first noun, the article is used with the first noun when 
it is used in English : — 

An stierni AfVAin, the piece of bread. 

AD niALA mine, the bag of meal. 

An ctiuifgin uifge, the little jug of water. 

We say btAf Attain, for, the taste of bread ; botAt, 
61^5, the smell of fish ; mAc fiog, the son of a king ; 
because if the noun in the genitive expresses quality, 
connection, or origin, the governing noun does not 
take the article. 

472. If a nominative be followed by several geni 
tives the article can be used only with the last (il 
"the" be used in English), as, cfuime Cmn An 
CApAitt, the weight of the horse's head. 

The article is often omitted before a noun which is 
antecedent to a relative clause ; as, 1f 6 -oume -co b) 
Ann. He is the person who was there. 

473. In the following cases the definite article is 
frequently used in Irish though not used in English. 

(1) Before surnames, when not preceded by a 
Christian name, as, TlAib An t)t\eAtnA6 Ann ? Was 
Walsh there ? 

* See par. 686. 
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(2) Before the names of some ooontries, as, ad 

SpSmn, Spain; An fx^mc, France; fH nA ti-6ifeAiin, 
the king of Ireland : also before Rome, 'fAn tlfiirh, in 
Rome; d'ti 1l6iiti, from Borne. The article is not used 
before the names of Ireland, En^and or Scotland in 
the nominative and dative oases. 

(8) Before abstract nouns : ^ti z-oc^^ax; hmiger. 
If rriAit An c-Annt^nn An c-ocivdf. Hunger is a good 
saace. 

We frequently use An KAf for " death." 
The article is not used in such sentence?, as : — 
Ca ocfAf otvm. I am hungry. 

(4) Before nouns qualified by the demonstrative 

aajeotives : An peAfv fAin, that man ; An beAn f o, this 
woman. 

(6) Before adjectives used as nouns : 

An rhAiC Aguf An c-otc, goodness and badness. 
If feAfjA viom An glAf nA An TjeAfg. I prefer green to 
red. 

(6) After " C6 " meaning "which " or «' what." 

C6 An f eAj\ ? Which man ? 
C6 An leAtiAf ? What book ? 

(7) To translate "apiece," "per" or "a" before 
words expressing weight and measure ; 

TLaoL An ccAnn. Sixpence apiece. 

In speaking of a period of time f a (inf An) is used ; 
Mt uAift f A mbiiA-OAin, once a yMur. 
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' (8). Before titles : 

An c-ACAii\ ©ogAn Ma "^ifiAthnA. Father liugetie 

O'Growney. 
An c-AtAip pcA-OAf Ma tAogAine. Father Peter 

O'Leary. 
An "ooCcuif "OubstAf "Oe ti-l-oe. Dr. Douglas Hyde. 

(9) To express any attribute : 

A tteAn nA ■ocjvi mbo. woman of three cows. 

(10) The article is used before the word denoting 
the use to which a thing is put, or the place where a 
thing is found or produced. 

Vn£L& t\A mine. The meal bag, i.e., the bag for hold- 
ing meal. 
Cjiuifsin An uifge. The water-jug. 

' Compare th6se with the following : — 

An miitA mine. The bag of meal. 
An cfuifgin liifge. The jug of Water. 

-' (li) 'Before the word " uite " meaning "every." 

An uite ^BAf . Every man. 
' w ' An uite tif . Every country. 

' (KJ "Whenever an indefinite noun, accompanied by 
an '' aHjective is J)redicated of a pronoun by means of 
the verb if, the definite article must be used with the 
noun whenever the adjective is placed immediately 
after the verb. 
- ^ If tjfeig An U 6. It is a fine day. 

If tn^Ait .*n peAfi £d. Yoa are a good ma»- 
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(13) Before the names of seasons, months, days of 

the week (when not preceded by the word -06). 
An 6 An SAtxxtAn ACA ASAinn ? Is to-day Saturday? 

An m'oiti An tuAn ?1 x ,i • -.c i 

. , ? Is this Monday ? 
-An 6 fee Ati LuAn ? j 

1nT)iu oin Aoine. To-day is Friday. 



CHAPTER II. 

The Noon. 

474. In Irish one noun governs another in the 
genitive case, and the governed noun comes after the 
governing one. 

CcAnn An CApAitt. The horse's head. 

The noun, c&pAitt, in the genitive case is aspirated by the article 
because it is masculine gender. It would not be aspirated it it were 
feminine. (See par. 40.) 

475. When the governed noun in the genitive is a 
proper name it is generally aspirated, whether it be 
masculine or feminine, although the article is not 
used. 

pcAnn thiiiive. Mary's pen. 
teAttAf SeAgAin. John's book. 

The last rule is by no means generally true of place 
names. 
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476. When the noun in genitive case has the force 
of an adjective, it is not preceded by the article, but 
its initial consonant is subject to precisely the same 
rules, with regard to aspiration and eclipsis, as if it 
were a simple adjective, i.e., it is aspirated if the 
governing noun be nominative or accusative singular 
feminine, or genitive singular masculine. It is 
eclipsed if the governing noun be in the genitive 
plural. 

ui^ Cifce, a hen-egg (an egg of a hen). 

uitte cif ce, of a hen-egg. 

peAp ceoil, a musician. 

pif 6eoa, of a musician. 

n^ tpeoLjA 5ceoil, of the musicians. 

477. Apposition has almost entirely disappeared in 
modern Irish, the second noun being now usually in 
the nominative case, no matter what the case of 
the first may be. 

478. A nonn used adjectlYely in English is trans- 
lated into Irish by the genitive case. 

A gold ring, p^dinne 01t^ (lit. a ring at gold). 
A hen-egg, uO Cifce. 
Oatmeal, tnin 6oi]\ce. 

479. Collective nouns (except in their own plurals^ 
always lake the article and qualifying adjectives in 
the singular ; they sometimes take a plural pronoun, 
and may take a plural verb. 
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CSn^A'bAi[\ An t>uMieAn cm|\a* pn "oo tStAii([ ]^inn Aguf 
■oo tie^finuig f M-o x)0. That company ot warriors 
came into the presence of Finn, and saluted him 
(lit. to him). 

480. Nouns denoting falness of a part of anything 

are usually followed by the preposition -oe and the 
dative case, but tne genitive is also used. 

ceAnn (or sa^aia) ■o'a|\ ngA-ftpAitt, one of our hounds.' 
toAfii mo ttfOige, the top of my shoe. 
lAn mo "duitMi, the full of my fist. 

In phrases such as "some of us," " one of them," 
&c., " of us," " of them," &c., are usually translated 
by ASAinn, aca, &o.; but "oitin, vwt>, &c., may also be 



iSi. The personal numerals from 'ol^f to 'o^fveus 
inclusive (see par. 177) generally take their nouns 
in the genitive plural: beipc riiAc, two sons; tiAonttAH 
ireAf, nine men (lit. two of sons, nine of men). 

A ttiiur> niAC A5Uf A t)ctMutA bAti. 
His three sons and their three wiveSi 

982. When used partitively they take 'oe with the 
dative. 

X)A^^6 r6 MAonttAii *foft fS 'n toft. 
He drowbed nine of them under the lake. 
tlAoi nAonGAjv t)e ttiAOtidib nA ti-6ifie^nn. 
Nine times nine of the stewards of Erin. 
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Peraonal Nonns. 
188. An Irish name conBists of two parts, the Ainm- 
b/iifDi* (or simply Aintn), which corresponds to the 
English Christian name, and the ftoinneA*, the sur- 
name or family name. 

Snnuunes wm« first nsed in Ireland about the eleventh century : 
until that time every Irish personal name was significant, and 
sometimes rendered more so by the applioation of some epithet. 
"In the early ages individuals received their names from epithets 
implying some personal peculiarity, such as colour of hair, com- 
plexion, size, figure, certain accidents of deformity, mental qualities, 
■ueh as bravery, fierceness, &o." Joyce's " Irish Names of Places." 

989. When the Christian name is used in address- 
ing a person, it is always in the vocatisre case, and 
preceded by the particle -Ok, which causes aspiration, 
e-g. : 

IpAn tiom, A Se.dS^in. Wait for me, John. 

X)iA ibutc, A 3eum/iir. Good morning, James. 

985. When the Christian name is in the genitive 
ease, it is aspirated, e.^. : 

teAb^p rtliiitie. Mary's book. 
SgiAti Seoifre- George's knife. 

486. Surnames when not preceded by a Christian 
namo usually take the termination AC, which has 
the force of a patronymic (or father-name), and are 
declined like ruAtACAC (par. 57). They are usually 
preceded by the article except in the vocative case ; 
An pAOfidC, Power ; cAp^U An t>]iiAnAiS, O'Brien's horse 
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Two forma are admissible in the YocatiYe case; 

facility of pronunciation is the best guide, e.g., 5^15 1 
teit, A t)f\ix3,!ixM5. Come here, O'Brien. A ttlic Hi 
UogAife, O'Leary. A ttlic tli Suittne, MacSweeney. 

187. Surnames occurring in Ireland to-day are of 
three classes: (1). Surnames of Gaelic origin. Those 
in almost every instance have the prefix (Ua) or 
rriAc for a male, and tli or tlic for a female. 
(2) Surnames of old foreign origin. The majority oi 
these have no prefix. (3) Surnames of late foreign 
origin. Only a few of these have acquired a distinct 
form, pronounced in an Irish way. 

488. When the sarname is preceded by any of the 
words (Ua), XWac, Hi, Hie, the surname is in the 
genitive case, and is aspirated after tli or tlic, but 
not after or ITIac: e.g., SeAgAti Y{\ac "OorhriAill, 
John McDonnell; tTlAiiie tli CoriAiLt, Mary O'Con- 
nell; "OiAtimui-o CohaiU, Dermot O'Connell; tlfijiA 
tlic "OorhriAai,, Nora McDonnell. 

489. When the whole name is in the genitive case, 
the words after tli (gen. of 6 or Ua) and triic (gen. 
of triAc) are aspirated ; lli and tlic do not change in 
genitive. LeAtiAf SeurriAir Ui t)tiiAin, James O'Brien's 
book; DO t)t\iAin fhic t)orhnAiLL, Brian McDonnell's 
cow. 

MO. tTlAc and aspirate when they really mean 
"son" and "grandson" respectiveljr. 
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niAc "Oottinditt, Donal's son. 
triAc "OorhtiAiU, McDonnell. 
t)t\iAiti, Brian's grandson. 
DjiiAin, O'Brien. 

491. Some surnames take the article after tn^c and 
flic — e.g.: 

SeumAf Vn&c aw X)&ixx>, James Ward. 
II61VA tlic xvn ULcAig, Nora McNulty. 



CHAPTER III. 

The Adjective. 

492. An adjective may be used either ppedloatiirely 
or attributively. An adjective is used predicaUvely 
when it is predicated of a noun by a verb, and in this 
case it is usually separated from the noun by the 
verb. " The way was long, the wind was cold.'' 
" The day is Jine." " He made the mantles green." 
"Long," "cold," "fine," and "green" are used pre- 
dicaUvely. An adjective is used attributively whenever 
it is not separated from the noun by the verb, and is 
not predicated of a noun by a verb : as, " The infirm 
old minstrel went wearily along." " He made the 
green mantles." The adjectives "infirm," "old," 
and "green" are here used attributively. 
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493. In Irish almost eyery oommon adjeotiYe can 
be used both predicatively and attributively. There 
are, however, one or two exceptions : -otioC, bad, and 
■DCAg, good, can never be used predicatively. If 
" bad" or "good" be used predicatively in the Eng- 
lish sentence, we must use otc, bad, or triAit, good, 
in Irish. Never say or write if "oeAg 6 for " he is 
good," but If rtiAit 6, &o. 

The adjective iomt)A is always used predicatively 
with If. In Munster mO is used instead of ionit)A. 

1f lotmiA iTiAfCAC t)o gAti An cftije feo. 
('Tis) many a rider (that) has gone this way. 



ADJECTIVE USED ATTRIBUTIVELY. 
(a) The Position of the Adjective. 
iQi. Aa a general rule the adjective follows its noun 

in Irish; as, LeABAji mOp, a big book; peAf rriAit, a 
good man. 

Exceptions. (1) A numeral adjective, whether ordi- 
nal or cardinal, when it consists of one word, always 
precedes its noun : as ci^i Da, three cows ; ■tS Cine, 
two hens. The interrogative, possessive, and most of 
the indefinite adjectives also precede their noun. 

(2) Monosyllabic adjectives are frequently placed 
before the noun, but then the noun and adjective 
form a compound noun, and consequently the initial 
of the noun is aspirated, when possible. This is 
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always the ease with adjectives: loeAg, good; t)|voC,' 
bad; re^ti, old; and frequently with nuA*, new; and 
piof, true. In this position the form of the adjectives' 
never changes for number or case, but it is subject 
V) the very same initial changes as if it were a noun. 

fCxMi-feAf, an old man ; fe^n-f^if , old men. 
Cf etifi-freAf\, a brave man ; Ap-o-tM', a high king. 
An cfexMi-tteAn, the old woman ; 
Udrh An creAti-frif, the hand of the old man. 

(8) When a name consists of two words the adjec- 
tive frequently comes between them: as, "SuaG ge^t' 
gCuV' "the bright SUeve Gua." 

(b) Agreement of the Adjective. 
When an adjective is used attributively and fol- 
lows its noun, it agrees with the noun in gender! 
number, and case : as, DeAn rh6\\, a big woman ; idac 
An p\i rhSip, the son of the big man; tiA p^ rhoiiA, 
the big men. 

For the aspiration and eclipsis of the adjective see 
par. 149. 

498. Since the adjective in English has no inflexion' 
for gender, it . is quite a common . thing to haye 
one adjective qualifying two or more nouns of djf-,. 
ferent genders. Sometimes in Itish we meet with 
one adjective qualifying two nouns of different genders 
or numbers; in Such eases the adjective follows the 
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latter noun, and agrees with it alone. However, the 
more usual method is to use the adjective after each 
noun: as, 

peAf niAit A5«r l>e^" tfiAit. 

A good man and woman. 

ADJECTIVE USED PREDICaTIVELY. 
{a) Position of the AdjeotlYe. 
496. An adjective used predicatively always fol- 
lows its noun, except when it is predicated by means 
of the verb IS, in any of its forms, expressed or 
understood. 

The men are good, CA via pip niAit. 

The day is fine, Ca ad IS tifeAg. 

If the verb if be used in these sentences, notice the 

position of the adjective and the use of the pronoun. 

The men are good. If m^it nA pip ia-o. 

The day is fine, If bfeAg ^n IS 6. 

(b) Agreement of the AdjeotlYe. 

An adjective used predioatively never agrees with 
its noun in either gender, number, or case : in other 
words, the simple form of the adjective is always used. 

Moreover, it is never aspirated nor eclipsed by the 
noun. 

497. When the adjective comes immediately after 
the Past Tense pr Conditional of if (t.e., toa or bu*), 
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its initial is generally aspirated, when possible ; but 

in this case it is not the noun which causes aspira- 
tion. 

X)a ttf e^g Ati tS 6. It was a fine day. 

498. Notice the difference in meaning between the 
following : — 

■Rinne f 6 tiA fseAtiA jetifA He made the sharp knives. 

Rinne r6 geup tiA rse-AiA) a ^u ^ • i, 

„ > He made the knives sharp. 

■Rinne f6 nA fgeAtiA seuji) 

Ca An t)0 it)6f x>vt>. The big cow is black. 

Ca An t)o -Out) m6f . The black cow is big. 

Ca An oit)Ce "oof dA ptitiC. The night is dayk and wet. 

Ca An oi-bCe ttitiC 'oofCA. The wet night is dark. 

999. Adjectives denoting fulness or a part of any- 
thing are usually followed by -oe with the dative 
case : 

full of milk, LAn -oe ttAinne. 

two barrels full of water, t)A t»AitAite tAn x)' uifge. 



NUMERAL ADJECTIVES. 
Position of the Words. 

500. A numeral adjective, whether ordinal or 
cardinal, when it consists of one word, goes before 
the noun. 

ceicfe cApAiU, four horses; f6 CAoifig, six sheep. 

An Ceu-o OuaCaiU, the first boy. 
The words for 40, 60, 80, 200, 800, &c., also pre- 
cede their nouns. 
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501. A nameral adjective, except those jnst men- 
tioned, consisting of two or more words, takes its 
noun immediately after tlie first part of the nameral: 

as, 

ceit|\e cAp^iU "oetis, fourteen horses. 

■6a vAn "Deug, twelve lambs. 

■bA tJuiti -oeus If cpi pidix), seventy-two coifV. 

502. When we wish to express large numbers in 
Irish, we may either place the unit digit first, then 
the tens, next the hundreds, and so on ; or we may 
express them in the English order. Convenience for 
utterance and clearness of sense are the best guides 
in any particular case. 

The word AgtlS is generally used with the 
larger numbers C^AT), mite, etc., and IS with the 
smaller ones. 

129 miles, cba-o (mite) .Aguf tiaoi mite pCeAX). 

79 horses, tiAoi gcApxMtt "oeAg if cfi fiCit). 

6,635 men, cuig rhile Aguf f e 6&ax) peAp Aguf cuij 

fifi "oeAs Af fiCiT). 
856 sheep, f6 cAoifig ■oeAg if xtS fnCit) ^suf (ap) 

cfi teA-o. 
1,666 years, f e bliAt»nA if cfi piCiX) Agtif (Af) fe 

CfeAT) Aguf (a|v) tniLe. 
619 A.D., Aoif tjo'ii cigeAptiA cuig dfeA-o Aguf nAOt 

■o&A^. 
52,000 of the Eoman army, -oa rhiLe t)6A5 if X)i 

fMCiT) tniLe •oe ftuAj 'R.6ri\Ar\At. 
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More than 400 years, cuiUe(A'6) (bpeif) Aguf 

About 80, cv)Ai|\im Le (or cimCeAtt te) ceifcpe piCix). 

>) ^T ), >) T I) " 

The word I'Ut,^ is often added to make it clear that 

miles not thousands is meant. S6 mite f US©, or f6 

mite [-oe] f l-iSC) *^^ miles. 
503. The initials of the numerals undergo the very 

same changes with regard to aspiration aiid eclipsis 

as a noun would in the same position. 

S09. The article prefixes c to AotittiA-t), first, and to 
oecrfiA*, eighth, whether the following noun be mas- 
culine or feminine : as, 

An c-odcriiAt) t>eAn, the eighth woman. 
Initial Changes produced by the Numerals. 

805. Aon, one ; "oa, two ; ceu-o, first ; and ctie^f , 
third, aspirate the initial of the following word : as, 

Aon t>6 Atii&m, one cow; Ati Ceut) freAf, the first 
man. 

806. Aon, prefi_es c to the letter f ; but has no 
effect on "o or c : Aon AfAt Atti^in, one ass ; Aor\ coy 
Atfiiiin, one foot; Aon cfAg^fc AxhAm, one priest; 
Aon cftAC Aif\Am, one rod ; ^on cfe^ttAC ^rii^in, one 
hawk; -Oa feAX>AC, two hawks; Aon cAob AthSm, one 
Bide. 

507. SeACZf seven; o6c, eight; n^oi, nine; and 
•oeit, ten; and their compounds eolipse the initial 
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of the following nonn and prefix n to vowels ; fe&tr 
mt)A, seven cows ; ve\t n-ut>td, ten apples. 

608. Cf!, ceit^ie, cfiig and f6 have usually no effect 
on consonants (except ceuT), 100, and mite, 1000); 
but cfii, ceitfc, f 6, and tjaiia prefix h to vowels : as, 
Cfi X)^, three cows ; cfi h-Af Ait, three asses ; f 6 
h-ut)td, six apples ; 'f^^ "oax^a \t-MC, in the second 
place; cfi CeuT), 300; ceitpe riiite, 4000. 

Cfi, ceitfie, cuig and f 6 (as well as f e^Cc, o6c, &c,), 
cause eclipsis in the genitive plural : a x>eAn ua x>zi;a 
muo. O woman of three cows J tu^C ceit^e bpunc 
four pound's worth. 

The Number of the Noun after the Numerals. 
509. The noun after ^on is always in the singular, 
even in such numbers as 11, 21, 31, 51, &c. The other 
numerals (except -oS) may take the singular number 
when unity of idea is expressed : e.g., Aon utiAtl 
t)6A5, eleven apples ; "OeAfvtTiAX) f e a\\ nA cfi buitle 
'liuAtAt). He forgot to strike the three blows. 

610. When a noun has two forms in the plural, a 
short form and a long one, the short form is preferred 
after the numerals : as 

nAOi n-uAitie, nine times ; not nAO\ n-uAi\^eAnnzA. 

811. In Modern Irish the numerals p6e, 20; 'oi 
fiCi-o, 40, &c., ceut), 100 ; mite, 1,000, are regarded 
as simple numeral adjectives whioh take the noun 
after them in the singular number. 



912. This peenliar eonstnietion has arisen from the tact that these 
nmnerals aio really naunt, lind foimeily governed the nouns after 
them in the genitive plural. Aa the genitiTe plnral of most Irish 
nonns has exactly the same form as the nominative singolar, the 
dngnlar form has come to be almost nniversally nsed in Modem Irish 
after these nmnerals. Formerly they would nse ceu'o b^ti and pi^e 
zityiiAt, bat now we use cen-o bcAti and p6e CAOfUu 



613. The word ce&nn and its plural cinn are often 
used with numerals when the noun i« not expressed in 
English: as, Ca rtjeutt (xMi'm6) leAbAH AgAC ? Ca *i 
CeAtin -oeus AjAm. How many books have you? 
I have twelve. 

Ca ceAfin (or ■otiine) aca irif An cig. 
There is one of them in the house. 



The Dual Number. 

514. X>s, "two" always takes the noun after it in 
the dual number (neither singular nor plural), which 
in every Irish noun has the same form as the dative 
singular. This does not at all imply that the noun 
after -oa is in the dative case. It is in the dative 
singvla/r form, but it may be in any of the five cases, 
according to its use in the sentence. All the oases of 
the dual number are alike, but the form of the geni- 
tlYe plural is often used for the genitive dual : * j 
6uiti, two cows; "ti. gAttAinn, two smiths; Laii a "ts 
Uirii or Un a ii& Urii, the full of his two hands. 
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515. The article which qualifies a noon in the daal 
number will always be in the singular form. 



516. The adjective which qualifies a noun in th6 
dual number will be in the plural form, but really in 
the dual number; the pronouns belonging to the 
noun will be in the plural form ; and the verb may, 

but need not be; because in these parts of speech the 
dual number and the plural number have the same 
forms. 



517. The initial of an adjeotiYe* qualifying and 
agreeing with a noun in the dual number will be 
aspirated, no matter what the gender or case of the 
noun may be : as, 

•6a Cig "Ceug, twelve houses. 

Ati -OA LAirti tSnA, the two white hands. 

tAn A v& t&\m beASi the full of her two little hands. 



518. The -o of "oA is usually aspirated, except after 
words ending in ■o, n, c, t, f (dentals), or after the 
possessive adjective a, her. 

A x>A Coif OeAgA, her two little feet. 

'Except demonatratiTe, poMOMiye, indefinite, and intenogatll^ 
ftdjeotiVM. 
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Ths PossessiTe Ad|jeotiTC. 

519. A posseBsive adjective can never be used with- 
out a noun: as, her father and his, a ti-^t^iti Agtir a 

520. The poBsessive adjectives always precade their 
nouns : as, mo ^&tA\x^ my mother. 

521. The posBessives tno, my; -oo, thy; and a, his, 
aspirate the initial of their nouns ; ilf, our ; ttuft, yotir ; 
and A, their, cause eolipsis: as, a -6ilti, his poem; "oo 
m&tA\^, thy mother ; a T)^n, her poem ; a nnixi^ their 
poem. 

522. If a noon begins with a vovel, mo, my, and 

■oo, thy, become m' and -o' (c or t) ; a, his, has no 
effect; a, her, prefixes h; and a, their, prefixes n ; ^p, 
our, and ttuf, your, also prefix n to vowels: as, 
A AtAip, his father; a ti-AtAif, her father ; a n-AtAii^, 
their father; xn'^eAf., my husband; lo'euti, your bird; 
Ax^ n-Ax^AW tAeteAttiAit, our daily bread; tJuf n-Attjiaiti, 
your song. 

523. The possessive adjectives, when compounded 
with prepositions (see par. 186), have the same 
influence over the initials of their nouns as they have 
in their uncompounded state : as, ■oom tti^t&it«, to my 
mother ; cm tlf, from my country. 
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824. When the portion of a thing which belongs to 
one or more persona is to be expressed by the posses- 
sive adjectives, the name of the thing is preceded by 
CU1T), with the possessive adjective before it. The 
name of the thing is in the genitive case — genitive 
singular if quantity be implied, but genitive plural if 
number — as, my bread, tno tmr> AfAin (lit. my share 
of bread) ; his wine, a Cuix* triotiA ; their horses, 

This rule is not always followed ; for instance, we 
sometimes find m'f:ion, my wine ; but tno Cui-o pi'oiiA 
is more idiomatic. 



525. The word cum is never used in this way before 
the name of a single object. 

tno teAttAii, my book ; a jCApAtt, their horse. 
& texitixJip, his book ; but a Cum teAb^n, his books. 
& t>0, her cow; a cui-o bO, her cows. 

526. The word cuto is not used in such phrases as 
mo CofA, my feet; mo ffliLe, my eyes; a tn&rinA, bis 
bones, &c. 

627. When the emphatic suffix is used, some make 
it follow cum ; others make it follow the noun : as, 
mo dui-o-pe AjiAin or mo Cui-o Atvdtn-fe. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



THE PRONOUN. 



Personal Pronoun. 

028 The personal pronouns agree with the noons 
for which they stand in gender, number and person : 

as, He is a big man. If mOn An peAf 6. They are big 
men. If tnOiv tiA fifi ^^.x^. 

529. A personal pronoun which stands for a noun 
the gender of which is different from its sex, agrees 
in gender with the sex of the noun ; as, if m^Mu ^n 
CAittn 1. She is a good girl. If etc An Corhuiif a 6. 
He is a bad neighbour. 

530. In Irish we have no neuter pronoun corre- 
sponding to the English " it ;" hence, in translating 
"it," we must determine the gender of the Irish 
noun (masculine or feminine) and then use f6 (he) or 
fi (she) accordingly :* as, It is terrible weather. If 
CAiUce An Aimfif i. Is to-day Friday ? An i An 
Aoine AzS ASAinn ? TJob i An f:if\inne i. It was the 
truth. O An CAfUf AgAm, ni puit f6 cfom. I have 
the hammer, it is not heavy. 

* The word aic although feminine takes sometimps a masculine 

pronoun, as, If T)eAf Ati i.iz e. It is a nice place. 

Notice also — 

If e ^ 
or motiAiiAmAit. mo tuAiimn, &o. « is 017 opinion, <fcc., &?. 

ir«i 
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831. The pronoun cij, thou, is always used to trans. 
Iflte the English "you" when only one person is 
referred to ; as, How are you ? CiotinAf ci. cfl ? 
What a man you are 1 11a6 cfi Ati ipcA^ ! 

532. The personal pronouns, whether nominative 
or accusative, always come after the verb; as, 

motAtin f6 tfi, he praises you. 

533. The disjunctive forms of the personal pro. 
nouns are used immediately after the verb IS in any 
of its forms expressed of understood ; as, if ^ ax\ pe^ti 
lATOifi 6. He is a strong man. An fe a pHAif 6? Waa 
it he who found it ? IIaC i v' ingeAti i ? Is she not 
your daughter? 

534. A personal pronoun which stands for a sen- 
tence, or part of a sentence, is third person singular, 
masculine gender, ^n fwo A-outtAifc tn#, if 6 4X)eip»m 
AtAif . What I said, I repeat. 

535. The accusative personal pronoun usually 
comes last in the sentence or clause to which it 
belongs : as, tD'f Ag f 6 a^ An ^ic fin iatj. He left them 
at that place, tlug f 6 teif miLe ette e. He brought it 
with him another mile. "O'f AgAf im *iai* 6. I left it 
after me. 

Relative Pronoun. 

536. The relative particle follows its antecedent and 
precedes its verb : as, ^n peAti a ecotOdAf, the man 
who will sleep. 
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537. The relative particle, vyhether expressed or 
understood, always causes aspiration : as, 4n peAp 
i^eAf ■AS obAif , the man who will be at work. 

538. The relative when preceded by a pFeposition 
causes ecllpsis (unless the verb be in the Past Tense). 
When the relative a signifies " all that " or " what" 
it causes eclipsis : as, ^n 4ic i n-A G-puit f 6, the place 
in which he is ; a ttpuit i mt)Aite-ACA-CtiAt, all that 
is in Dublin. 

539. When the relative is |ovemed by a preposi- 
tion and follovred by a verb in the Past Tense, the 
relative combines vrith fAo (the old sign of the Fast 
Tense), and does not eclipse : An aic a|i tuic Ao*, 
the place where (in which) Hugh fell. 

550. The eight verbs which do not admit of the 
compounds of fo being used before them (see par. 
279) form an exception to the last rule : as, Ati cit» 
1 n-A 'DCAifiis f6, the country into which he came. 

341. In English, when the relative or interrogative 
pronoun is governed by a preposition, the pronoun 
very often comes before the governing word : as, 
What are you speaking about f The man that h^ gave 
the hook to is here. In colloquial Irish it is a very 
common practice to separate the relative particle from 
the preposition which governs it ; but instead of using 
a simple preposition at the end of the sentence, as in 
English, we use a prepositional pronoun. Thus we 
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can say — An peA^ Ag a ttpuit An ttO, or more usually, An 
peAt\ A ttpua An t»fi Aige,* the man who has the cow; 
An ipeA^ Af 'CiotAr An CApAU teif, or An peA]\ teji 
ftiotAf An cApAtt, the man to whom I sold the horse, 

5$2. The forms "OAt^t) or ■OAtiAt), -OAft), teptt, niApC. 
&c., are compounds of a preposition, relative particle; 
"fo," the sign of the Past Tense; and bA or bu-O the 
Past Tense of if. 

■OAfft="oo+A+tvo+bA=to whom was. 
tefvb=te+A + t\o + bA=with or by whom was. 

as, beAn ■OA^b Ainm tJiMgiT), a woman whose name 
was Brigid. 

543. As the accusative case of the relative particle 
has exactly the same form as the nominative, the 
context must determine, in those tenses in which the 
verb has no distinct termination for the relative, 
whether the relative particle is the subject or object 
of the verb ; An ipeAf^ a buAit SeAgAn, may mean. The 
man whom John struck, or The man who struck John. 

Translation of the GenitiTe Case of the English 

Relative. 

855. The Irish relative has no inflection for case ; 
nence, in order to translate the English word "whose" 

'4n feA]i so 0-F\iiV *n to At^e is aJao q8«4- 
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when not an interrogative, we must use one of the 
prepositions {x^5, too, i)+ relative particle + posses- 
sive adjective (before the noun). 

The man whose son was sick. 

Ati pe<^t^ ^ a^a > fAitt a tfiAc cinn. 
(i n-Aj 

but X)A, A^A, or '5^, 1 r\-A are often shortened to a, 50, 
and 'r\A ; hence the above sentence in colloquial Irish 
would be — 




An peAf ■< 50 > ^A^t> a ti\AC cinn. 



The woman whose son is sick visited us yesterday. 

( 50 ^ 

J ( ttiruit A mAc cinn t^inig f? 

An ttexJin fix; -; 'sa /■ 

1 - I ^T^ CuAipc in-o6 tugAinn. 

V &c. ; 

555. To translate the English relative pronoun 
when governed by an active participle, we employ a, 
somewhat similar construction'; as — 

The hare that the hounds are pursuing. 

An gitipfMAt) 50 ftpuit nA 5A-6Aitt Afv A tops (or ah a 

c6ip, or A5 cOpAigeACc Aif). 

The man whom I am striking. 

An peAf ACA AJAtn 'a (-O'i,, gA) OUAtAt), 
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846. The relative a meaning att that, what, may 
itself be genitive ; as, cfviAn a t^ntJ Ann, a third of what 
were there. "t)eit» teAtitiACC om Cpoi-be Cum a 
mAit^eAtin At\ tJAnCtioic 611*6^1111 61$." " Bear a bless- 
ing from my heart to all those who live on the fair 
hills of Holy Ireland." 

The relative & in this sentence is genitive case being 
governed by txxm (see par. 603). 



CHAPTER V. 



The Verb. 
S$7. As a general rule the verb precedes its nomi- 
native t as, CA f6, he is; tii An pe^f Ann, the man 
was there. 

Exceptions. (1) When the subject is a relative or an 
interrogative pronoun the verh comes after its subject; 
as, 

Ax\ t)UACAiU A tbUAtu^Af ttife. The boy who strikes me. 
CaX) aca AgAC ? What have you? 

(2) In a relative sentence the nominative though 
not a relative pronoun may precede its verb ; but as 
the noun is usually iar separated from the verb, a 
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personal pronoun is ased as a sort of temporary sab' 
ject, so that really the noun and its pronoun are 
nominative to the same Verb : as. 

An ireAp At:A 'riA f e^fxirh aj An ■oof Af 6«Ait f* ah 
capaU. The man who is standing at the door 
struck the horse. 

Compare the similar oM ot the French pronoun m ; or the Qnglilh 
"He that shall persevere onto the end, ht sh»U be iftTed." 

(3) The nominative often preMdee its verb in 
poetry, and sometimes even in prose. 

llAt so t^i^ <>rc 1 Buccd&s to yon ! 

598. TransitiYe Torbs govern the aoonsative ease ; 
Bnd the usual order of words is, Yerb, Subject, 
Object. When the subject or object is a relative or 
an interrogative pronoun it precedes the verb. 

"Oo finne SeAg^n An b^t) fAin. John made that boat. 
■Oo btiAit An bUACAitt 6, The boy struck him. 

For the oonditiona under whish a verb ia aspirated or eolipsed, see 
pars. 21(g) and 36(a). 



Use of fha Sabjonotln Hood. 

S49. The most frequent use of the present sub- 
junctive is vith the conjunction 50, axpressing a 
wish. If the sish be negative use 1\4m. (except 
witti fuit>). 
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50 mbeAtinuigi* "Oia -buic ! May God blesB you ! 
50 tpoipi* X)iA oivAinn I God help UB ! 



50 -ocfeig cu r^Afi I 
n^ix teigni "OiA fin I 
50 fAitt mA^t A5AC ! 

TIa fAlt) ITIAIC AgAC I 



Safe home ! (may you go 

safely) ! 
May God not allow that ! 

God forbid ! 
Thank you ! 
No thanks to you ! 



550. The subjunctive is also used after tlO 50, go 
or aCc 50, all meaning "until"; and after mtin-A, 
"unless," but only when there is an element ot 
doubt. 

^An Annf o 50 -ocasat) Ai^if . Stay here till I come again. 

miinA 5ciieiT)it) fiti mfe. Unless you believe me. 

muiiA -ocMSAi* cfl AH Unless you give me the 
c-di|\5eA-o ■o'^m. money. 

551. Stit A, SUt ^A, Stit m^, SUt "OA, all mean- 
ing ' before," when used with reference to an event 
not considered as an actual occurrence, take the sub- 
junctive; as, 

Imtig tcAc |*tit A "ocASAi* Afi iTiAigifcif. Be ofi 
with you, before the master comes. 

552. The past subjunctive is found after X>A or 
fntJTlA to express a supposed condition. They may 
also take a conditional. In translating the English 
phrases " if he believed." " if he had believed " (im- 
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plying that he did not believe), we nse -oS with the 
past subjunctive ; but as this Tense is identical in 
form with the Imperfect Tense, it may be said that it 
is the Imperfect Tense which is employed in this 
case. 

If yon were to see Donal on the following day 

you would pity him. 
X)S ttpeicte.^ "OoriitiAU Af tnAiT)in IS ah n-A MjuO 

If you were to give me that book. 

X)a ■OCUgW-f a TOOttlfA Atl tCAtlAf flfl. 

If it were true for him. X)a mt>A-6 pof -dd 6. 

All the particles given above can also be need 
with the past subjunctive in reference to past time. 

553. In the passive voice the present and past sub- 
junctive are identical \n form with the Present and 
Imperfect Tenses (respectively) of the Indicative 
Mood. 

May it be worn out well. 5° SCAitceAfi 50 mAiC 6. 
May it never be worn out. Y\a\^ CAitceAf 50 'oeo 6 
If it were worn out. Da gcAitci 6. 

Relative Form of the Verb. 

555. The relative form of the verb is used after the 
relative particle a, when it is the subject of the verb; 
(but never after the negative relative tiaC, which or 
who. ..not). It has a distinct form in two, and only 



two, Tenses— the Present ancl the Futvre. In these 
two Tenses it ends in Af or e^f. In all the other 
Tenses the third person singular is used after the 
relative prononn. The verb is aspirated after the 
relative, expressed or understood ; but tiAC eclipses. 

S55.' The inflection of the relative form in present 
tense is not used in the spoken Language of to-day 
(except in proverbs). In Gonnaught the final f of the 
relative form is added to the form for the 3rd person 
singular ; e.g., An peA^i a t>UAit,eAnnf , the man who 
strikes; An bUACAitt a cuigeAnnr, the hoy who under- 
stands. The literary form of the relative in the 
future tense is retained in full vigour in Connaught ; 
e.g., An -peAf; a t»UAitf eAf, the man who will strike. In 
Munster the relative form has entirely disappeared in 
both the present and the future tenses (except in pro- 
verbs). The 3rd person singular form has taken its 
place ; e.g., An ^eA\i. a ttuAiteAtin, the man who strikes. 

556. As the relative has no inflection for case, 
ambiguity sometimes arises : e.g.. An peAf a »uaiI 
SeA^An, may mean, either the man who struck John, 
or, the man whom John struck. The context usually 
solves the difi&culty. The following construction is 
sometimes employed in order to obviate any am- 
biguity :— 

An peAt\ A t)UAit SeAgAn. The man who struck John. 
An peAtv 5«t\ OUAit SfcA^Ati The man whom John 

6. struck. 

857. Cionnuf, how; nuAip, when; and rriAp, as, are 
followed by the relative form of the verb in the Pre- 
sent and Future, and the verb is aspirated ; but with 
cionnuf A, CIA ATI Caoi, CIA An nO;-, cia An moii, or tmy 
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other snoh locations, the eclipsing a or i {in which) is 
used before the verb. Before the Past Tense, of 
course, Ap (a + ^o) is used. Ciontmr a bpuit cfi? 
How are you ? 

niAp is also followed by the ordinary Present and 
Future. 



6S8. Stlt, " before," has two usages. It may be fol- 
lowed by the relative forms — e.g., fut tiocpAr fe, fuL 
tAinig fe ; or else it may be followed by one of the 
particles a, mS, f a, 'oa, all of which eclipse. 

859. After these particles, the Subjunctive Mood is 
often used when the event is future and uncertain, or 
eontains a mental element t aa-~- 

1mtig teAc fut A tJpeicit) fe tu. 

Be off (with you) before he sees you (i.e., so that 
he may not see you). 

It is not correct to eclipse after the word f ut, as 
fuv, •0CA11115, although sometimes done. 



860. The relatiye form oLthe Present Tense is fre- 
quently used as a historic present, even when no 
relative occurs in the sentence : as — 

noCCAr e11^etnOn xiOiO, EremoD revealed to tham. 
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The Terbal Noun and its Functions. 

861. "Is there an Infinitive in Irish?" We give 
here Father O'Leary's answer to his own question, 
" Certainly not." In Irish there is neither an inflni- 
tive mood nor a present participle, both functions 
being discharged by the verbal noun. It follows 
from this statement that there is no such thing as a 
sign of the infinitive mood in Irish. 

If TTidtC tiom fiutiAt. I wish to walk. 

"DiittfAr teir s^n ceAfic. I told him not* to come. 

TZa of\mfA peiCexirh. I have to wait. 

tliop riiAiC tiom DeAti- I did not wish to salute 

nugAts "DO. him, 

lli tig te m£X,A potAtti An empty bag cannot 

reAfAtt). stand. 

862. In the above examples, and in thousands of 
similar ones, the Irish verbal noun is an exact equivalent 
in sense of the English infinitive, sign and all. If any 
one of the prepositions ■oo (or a), te or Cum, be used 
before the verbal nouns in the above examples, the 
result is utter nonsense. Now consider the following 
examples : — 

If mAit tiom An bOtAp -oo I wish to walk the road. 

flUfiAt. 

If mAit tiom focAt -oo I wish to speak a word. 

tAOAIfC. 

* Not before the Bnglish infinitive is translated by ^&n (a prep., 
Without). 
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"OtibAifc m'AtAif tiom jAti My father tolJ me not to 

An cApAlx. t)o t)iot. sell the horse. 

If c6if Tbuic An peun ■oo You ought to cut the grass. 
ftAinc. 

An |:6i*oi|\ teAc Ati 6Ainc Can you understand the 

"OO CtiistMtic ? conversation ? 

If miAfi tiotn ticip "OO I wish to write a letter. 

fSIVIOOAt). 

563. The preposition ■oo in the above examples and 
ones like them between the noun and the verbal 
noun, is very often, in the spoken language, softened 
to A : and this a is not heard before or after a vowel : 
as, 

1f c6^\^ ■6uic cortiAitite 'glACAt). 

You ought to take advice. 

864. In any sentence of the first set of examples 
there is question of only one thing ; e.g., fiujb^t, 
ceA6c, f eiCcArh, &c., but in each of the sentences of 
the second set there is a relation between two things : 
e.g., tjOcAf and fiutlAt, pocAt and t^GAifc, &c., and to 
express this relationship a preposition is used between 
the two nouns. If the relation between the nouns be 
altered the preposition must also be altered, as — 

Za X)6tAi[\ A^Am le fiuO^L, I have a road to walk. 
Cii pocAt AgAtn te tAt)Ati\c, I have a word to say. 
Za cApAiX, ASAm te -oioL, I have a horse for sale (to 

sell). 
"Ca peuji AgAc te xtAmc, You have grass to cut. 
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865. There is still another preposition which can be 
used between the nouns to express another alteration 
in meaning — 

Cii ceA(b Ctim cotfinuigte I have a house to live in, 
Ca CApAtl C«m iTiAfcuig- He has a horse to ride on. 

If in any one of these sentences the wrong preposi- 
tion be employed the proper meaning cannot be 
expressed. 



566. In translating the simple English inflniti¥e of 
an intransitive verb, ase the simple verbal noun in 
Irish: as, 

He told me to go to Cork. X)uV)am[\z re tiom tjuI go 

CopcAig. 
An empty bag cannot Hi C15 le m^tA folAvn 
stand. feAfAfh. 

It is impossible to write tH fSi-oif rgfiottAt) gAn 
without learning. pogi^im. 

I prefer to walk. 1^ pe^ff uom puttAt. 

He cannot stand. Tli tig ieif feAfAtii. 

Tell him to sit down. AbAif leif x'wde p'of. 

Tell them to go away. AbAif Leo ttnt:e4<^c. 
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667. When the Bnglish intranBitiTe infinitive ex" 
presses porpoae {i,e., Hxq geruudial mfinitive), use the 
preposition te. 

He came to stay, ^iiinis f* te ^AtiArtiAinc 

I have a word to say, CA pocAt A^Am te UdtiAitxc. 

You are t© wait, ZS cCi le peiteAm. 

I am to go, UAim te ■out. 



568. When the English verb is transitive and in 
the simple infinitiTe (no purpose implied) use the 
preposition 'oo or the softened form a. 



My father told me to buy 
a horse. 

You ought to have eat 
the grass. 

He told me not to shut 
the door. 

Would you like to read 
this book ? 



"OuttAit^c m'AtA^x^ tiom 
cxjp^tt x)o CeAtiriAC. 

t>A Coif Tbuiu Aft fcut^ ■oo 
ttAinc. 

T)«1!»Ai|\c fft ttom 5An An 
■Dotuf ■oo "bfltiA-O. 

/An mi An teAC An te^OAf 
f o -OO t^igeA'O ? 



569. When the English iniinitiYe is transitive, and 
also expresses purpose, use either CtlTI or te before 
the noun which is the object of the English infinitive, 
and "OO before the verbal noun in Irish ; Cun takes 



the noun after it in the genitive; le hecomes leir 
before the article, and then causes eclipsis if the noun 
be singular. 



He will come to judge the 
living and the dead. 



He came to buy a horse. 

He went to strike the men. 

He went to strike the man. 

He said that to praise the 

girl. 
He came to buy the horse. 



"CwcYAt-t) S6 Cum t)feit- 

tteot)Ait) .Asuf Af ttiAfC- 

tAimg ffe te CApAlX, no 

CeAtitiAC. 
CuAii!) fe Cun da tbpexsii 

X)0 hUAlAt). 

CuAi* f6 teif An ttpe.vp 

•OO toUAtA*. 

"OuttAipc f6 fin teif An 
jCAitin "DO fhoVAi!). 

(tAinig f6 Cum An CApAiU 
/L CeAnnAC. 



670. We can also express the above by means of 
the preposition "oo alone, but in this case vve must 
put the verbal noun before the other noun. Thie 
latter will, of course, be now in the genitive case, 
because one noun governs another in the genitive 
case. This is the only governing power the verbal noun 
has in Irish. 

He came to buy the horse. CAinig f 6 ■oo CeAnnAC An 

CApAltt. 

He went to strike the man. Cuai* f 6 100 tiuAUt) An p if. 



Did you oome to strike An TJcilnsAif no ttuAtA* 

John? SeAgAin? 

He came to make fun. tAnig f 6 ■oo -beunArh 

Sfinn. 
They came to make war. tAngA-OAp -00 nbeutiArii 

COgAlt). 

N.B. — This latter method is not often used in the 
spoken language. 

571. When the English infinitive is passive, and 
also expresses purpose, use te. 

He is to be hanged. Ca f6 te cpodA*, or le 

Oeit c(\oCcA. 

The milk is to be drunk. Ua ah bAinne te ti-Ot (&c.). 

Cows are to be bought at Ca bA t,e ceAntiAt Af ah 

the fair. aoiiaC. 

The grass is to be cut. Ca aii peuf te bAinc. 

The house is to be sold. Ca An ccaC te niot. 

There is no one to be seen Hi fruit -ouine ai\ toit te 

on the road. ireicfinc aji An mbOtAp. 

872. When a personal pronoun is the object of the 
English infinitive and the latter does not express 
purpose, we translate as follows : — 

„ ,, , , , ., (t1ic6ini6uicm6-D0 UUAtAt). 

You ought not to strike me. < 

(.111 cOiji tbuic mo t>UAtA"rt. 

(t)A rtiiAn tiom 6 ■00 OuAtAt), 
I wished to strike him. -j*^ . , ^ . ^ 

IDA miATI Item A bUAtAiO. 



I wish to praise her. 



Or 

Or 



miAfi tiom f "oo tfiolA*. 
miAfi tiom A motAt). 

It is not right to strike ftli coifi ia-o x)o ttuAtA*. 
them. (Hi cOit\ a mbUAtA*. 

/If otc Ati fu-o m6 T)o 
It IS a bad thing to wound 



me. 



I 



I cannot understand it. 



^f Die ATI 1\U"0 mo SOf)A'0, 

tli C15 tiom A t«i5fitic 
(its understanding). 

Could you tell me who it -An p6i"oip te^c a* intifitic 
was ? ■oom cia 'fib'S ? 

A^ desire to kill them came tAinig miAti a mAfttCA 
upon me. ofimf a. 

In this senteoce mAtiOtA is the genitive case (after 
the noun mi^n) of the verbal noun mAfttA*. 



573. When the English infinitlTe goyerniitg a per- 
sonal pronoun expresses purpose, we translate as 
follourB: — 



He came to strike me. 



I went to strike them. 



itiliiiis f6 "oom ftuAtA*. 
CAltllg f 6 tem$"OOt»UAl4*. 
ICuAiti mfe -o'i, mtiuAtAti. 
CuAi* m6 te li-iA"D '00 
t)tlAtAl!>. 



•Whenever the object of tha Twbal notm is a phrase, it cannot b« 
pnt in the genitive case, but tha poMeanT* adjeativa A ia used beton 
tha veriMkl 1 
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(rs PAT) A5 ceAftc vSin 
They are coming to wound J nsotixj*. 

^^' I Ca fiAT) AS ceA6c te finn 

V 100 gOtlAt*. 

If we used the ftntonomous form in this last 
sentence we would get— 

1C4tAf Ag ce4Cc ■oAp 
nsoriA*. 
CAtAf Ag ceACc te finn 
■oo gonA*. 

575. The English present participle is usually trans- 
lated by the verbal noun preceded by the preposition 
Ag. If the English present participle expresses 
"rest " {e.g., standing, sitting, lying, sleeping, &c,), the 
verbal noun must be preceded by the preposition i 
(=tn) compounded with a suitable possessive adjec- 
tive {§ 186). 

ZS fiA-o Ag ceA6c. They are coming. 

t)i An DuAdAitt'nAfeAfArh. The boy was standing. 
Ca An CeAn nA reArAtii. The woman is standing, 

575. The verbal noun in each of the above is dative 
case, governed by the preposition Ag. 

576. When the English presant participle governs 
an objective case, the object if a noun will follow 
the verbal noun in Irish and will be in the genitive 

case. 

He is cutting the grass. Ci f6 Ag bAinc An ^^ip. 
She was stretching out her l)i p Ag pneA-O a Uiilie 
hand. ahiaA. 



\ 
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Are yon reading the letter ? tipuit cfl as tSigeA* iw 

ticfe ? 

Who was beatingthe child? Cia tti Ag buAlA* An teitiC? 



577. If the object of the English present participle 
be a personal pronoun we cannot translate as in the 
above sentences, because the pronouns have no geni- 
tive case ; hence instead of using the personal pronouns 
we must employ the possessiYe adjectives. Posses- 
sive adjectives must always precede the nouns 
which they qualify. 



He is striking me. 

Are you breaking it? 

Are you breaking them? 

He is praising us. 

Is he not burning them? 

They are not striking her. 



ZA ffe '$Am (or Ajoni) 
X)viAlAt) (lit. he is at my 
beating). 

t)puit cu '^S (a^a) 

t)puit cu 'gA (a^a) Tnl)]iif- 
eA-t? 

C^ f 6 gi.f (45 Af) ITIOU'6. 
TIaC lipuit fe 'gA (a^a) 
troCgAt) ? 

Hi fruit fiAT) 'gA (a^a) 

bUAtA*. 



Note carefully the initial effects of the possessive 
ftdjectives on the verbal nouns after them. 



878. Preceded by Af, the Yerbal Noun has the force 
of a Present Participle Passive, denoting a continued 
or habitual state : as, 

Hi fmt An ceAfigA fin Ap That language is not 
tAtJAipc Atioif . spoken now. 

Ca Ati Cfuic Af cpoCA* Ap The harp is hanging on 
An ngSig. the bough. 

Sgent Af teAnAifiAinc. A continued story. 

In this idiom a\\. neither aspirates nor eclipses. 

579. With lAf, after (eclipsing), the Yerbal Noun 
has the force of a Perfect Participle : as, 

lAf ■dccaCc 1 n-Sifinn "oo j!)^T)|u)ii5, 
Patrick having come into Ireland. 

But in this idiom ia|i is usually shortened to Af : as, 
Af ■oueAtc, &c., the eclipsis being retained. In collo- 
quial language the Verbal Noun is commonly aspi- 
rated, not eclipsed, by Ap in this usage. 

580. 5An is the vord used to express negation 
mrith the Yerbal Noun : as, gAn coaCc, not to come. 

AbAifi te tDfiAn gAn An gofc •do CfeAbA*. 
Tell Brian not to plough the field. 

581. 5An with the Yerbal Noun has the force of the 
Passive Participle in English with un prefixed: as, 

trio CU15 puinc otnA Aguf iat) gAn fniorh, 
My five pounds of wool, and they twispun. 



582. The genitive Of the Verbal Notm is often used 
vhere a relative of infinitive clause would be used in 
English: as, 

tliof i^iSA* pcAf innifce fSfiit, 

There was not a man left to teU the tidings. 

CAitin "oe/if cf fli-bce ua mbO, 
The pretty girl who milks the cows (lit. of the 
milking, &o.). 



S83. The following examples will be studied with 
advantage. They are culled from Father O'Leary's 
ITIioti-CAinc : — 

Someone is striking me. CAtAf 'gAiYi tttiAtA"6. 
I am being struck. Cadti x)om GuAtA*. 

Someone is striking the U^C/sif a$ buAlA-t An 



dog. 

The dog is being struck. 

Someone is breaking the 
stones. 



CAtAf Ag t>iMfeA'0 nA 
gctoC. 

The stones are being ZS nA c\.o6a -oS mbpif ba*. 
broken. 



They used to kill people. 
People used to be killed. 
They used to buy horses. 



X)^c^ AS mAfttA* ■oAoine. 
t)!o-6 x)A0itie -DA niAft>A-6. 

t)lCi Ag ceAtltlAC CApAtl. 



Horses used to be bought. iMot) CApAitt xja sceAti- 
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We (or they) will be dig- 
ging potatoes. 

PotatoM will be dug. 

We shall have dug the 
potatoes. 

If they were breaking 
stones they would not 
be cold. 

If they are breaking stones 
they are not cold. 



t>ett)|:eAft ^5 \3AWZ pfiie- 
ZAOt. 

beni pf iC4oi vA TYibAlnc. 

t)6it) tiA ptiAtAOi bAince 
AgAttltl. 

X>i mb6i*p1 AS t)t\ifeA"6 

CtOC Til 061*6^1 pUAp. 
XDa CitAf AS bjAlf BA* CtOC 

ni f:«tLceAp puAtt. 



THE VEEB IS. 

584. A definite noun is one limited by its nature or 
by some accompanying word to a definite individual 
or group. 

The foUoving are definite nouns :'— 

(a) The name of a person or place (but not a class 
name like SAfAnA(i)> 

(6) A noun preceded by the definite article. 

(t!) A noun preceded by a demonstrative adjective. 

(d) A noun preceded by jaC (because it means each 
taken iudividuaUy). 

(«) A noun followed by any other definite noun in 
the genitive case. 

Any noun not included in the abova classes is an 
indefinite nooo. 
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583. Whenever a definite nonn is the subject of 
a verb in English, and the verb if is employed 
in translating into Irish, a personal pronoun must 
immediately precede the definite noun in Irish. 

John is the man. 1r 6 Se^giln an pe^ix 



WHEN TO USE THE VERB IS. 

S86. (a) When the Yerb " to be " in English is fol- 
lowed by a definite noun, use if : as, 

I am John. If mif e SeAg^An. 

It is the man. If 6 ^n pe^n 6. 

You are my brother. If cu mo TbeAt\t)i\dtAijA. 

James is the man. If 6 SeunriAf An f e^p. 

It is the woman of the house. If i bexxn An cije i. 

Are you not my friend? Y\At ct3 mo Caii\a7 

He is not my father. tli h-6 fin m'AtAMH. 

All sentences of this class are called " Identifica- 
tion sentences." 

lie. she and they in sentences of identity have 
usually the force of demonstrative pronouns, and 
are translated by 6 fin, i fin, ^AX> fAn. 

(&) When the verb " to be " in English is followed 
by an indefinite noun if or ca may be used, 
but with very different meanings. Whenever 
we use the verb if in such a sentence we convey 
the idea of " classification," or species : as, 1r 
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Aimriiige bo. A cow is an animal, &c.; or we lay 
stress on what the person or thing is at the time being, 
without any thought that he has become what he, or 
it, is. For instance, a father, enumerating to a friend 
the various positions in life of his children, may say, 
If ceAnnui-Oe SeumAf, if fAs^iic Se^gAn, Aguf if 
peAp -oLige miCeAt,: James is a merchant, John a 
priest, and Michael is a lawyer. He should not use 
CA in such a case, as he considers simply what each 
is at the time being. When za is used we convey 
(,ne idea that the person or thing has become what he 
(or it) is, and that he (or it) was not always so. Sup- 
pose a father is telling what professions his sons have 
adopted, he should say, ca SeumAf 'riA CeAnnui-Oe, &o. 
In such constractions the verb za must be followed 
by the preposition i or a, and a suitable posaessiYO 
adjective. 

(c) The difference between zs and if is well ex- 
emplified by the two sentences if p e^f 6 and ca f 6 
'uA fCAf , both meaning " He is a man." If we see 
a figure approach us in the dark, and after looking 
closely at it we discover it to be a man, our correct 
phraseology would then be, if f e^f 6. But when we 
say CA f 6 'rtA t ©•^r "^^ convey a very different idea. 
We mean that the person of whom we are speaking 
is no longer a boy, he has now reached manhood. 
If anyone were speaking to you of a person 
as if he were a mere boy, and you wished to correct 
him, you should use the phrase za f e nxx feAfi. 
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(d) When the indefinite noon after the Terb "to 
be " in English is qnallfled by an adjective, the repb 
If or CA may be used according to the idea we wish to 
convey. If we wiah to express a " condition sentence" 
(i.e., one which has reference to the state or condition 
of the Subject at the time in quMtion), we useci; 
otherwise we employ if, e.g.. 

He is a small man. ZA f6 'nA fe^f teA^. 

He is a uselnl man. C^ f6 'aa fBA\\ f ojaiica. 
She was a good woman t)! fi 'it^ mt\Ao^ tiUMt. 

(e) When the verb if is employed in snch sentences 
there it a choice of two consi/ruction». In the second 
construction (as given in the examples below), we 
emphasise the adjective, by making it the prominent 
idea of the sentence. The definite article must be 
used in the second construction. 



If U t)f eAg 6. 
If Ofieilg ATI t* 6. 

If 01*6© fxiAp 1. 
If f uAi\ An OitiCe i. 



I It is a fine day. 
I It is a cold night. 



. ^ -L J- That 18 a fine cow. 
If tofe^g ATI X)6 1 fin. J 

r)A6 oileiiti 'oeAf 6 fin ? | 

nA6x.eif ^C.0itei;fl6ri«?r»°'* ti^*** P"tty "land? 
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(f) When a simple adjective follows the Yerb " to 
be" in En^sh, either tf or %:\ may be employed 
in translating, as, 

Honey is sweet, if tnitif mn, or G.A ma itnuf . 
He is strong, if tin'oin 6 ot c4 f6 td^mif. 

587. The beginning of a sentenoe is naturally the 
place of greatest prominence, and is u«aally occupied 
in Irish by the verb. When, hoveTer, any idea other 
thfin that contained in the verb is to be emphasised, 
it is placed immediately after the verb if, and the 
reit of the sentence is thrown into the relative form. 

For example, "We went to Derry yesterday," 
would be generally translated : Cuai* finri 50 "Ooifve 
inT)6: bnt it may alio take the following forms 
according to the word emphasised. 

We went to Dttty yegt«r> if f nine t>o 6«Ait» s<i 
day. "Ooin© m-o&. 

We went to Derry yester- if s® "Ooif* t>o t\xA\t> 
day. finti m'o6. 

We went to Derry yetter^ If itroft -oo Cuai* f*tin 50 
day. Tknt^e. 

588. The Yerb IS is then nsed. 

(1) To express Identity, €,§., If fe Conn An pi. 

(2) „ Classificativn, „ If fi Conn. 

(8) ^ Emphasii, „ if inx)6 -oo Cuai-O 

ftnn so "OOfiw. 
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POSITION OF WOEDS WITH IS. 

589. The predicate of the sentence always follows 
IS: as, 

Dertnot is a man, If pe^if "OiAfmun). 

They are children, 1f pAifDi ia-o. 

John is a priest, If f AjAfc SeAg^n. 

Coal is black, 1f -ouG guAL. 

A cow is an animal, If Ainirhije bd. 

Turf is not coal, Hi guAt mOin. 

Is it a man? -An fe^ii 6? 

590. Sentences of Identification — e.g., Conn is the 
king^-torm an apparent exception. The fact is that 
in this sentence either the word "Conn" or "the 
king" may be the logical predicate. In English 
" king" is the grammatical predicate, but in Irish it is 
the grammatical subject, and "Conn" is the gramma- 
tical predicate. Hence the sentence will be, 1f e 
Cofin Ati fl. 

591. In such sentences, when two nouns or a pro- 
noun and noun are connected by the verb if, as a 
general rule, the more particular and indiyidual of 
the two is made grammatical predicate in Irish. 
The converse usually holds in English. For instance, 
we say in English "I am the messenger," but in Irish 
If mife ATI ceACcAife (lit. "the messenger is I"). 
Likewise with the following : — 

You are the man, 1f cu An f oAf . 

He is the master, If 6 fin An mAigifcif. 

We are the boys, If finne nA tauACAitti. 
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892. Sentences like "It is Donal," " It is the mes- 
senger,'' &c., are translated if 6 "OorhriAU 6, ir 6 An 
ceACcAipe 6. Here "6 "OorhnAU" and " 6 An ce^C- 
CAipe" are the grammatical predicates, and the second 
6 in each case is the subject. 

It is the master, If 6 ^n triAig ifot^ *• 

He is the master. If 6 fin ^n triAigifcifi. 

(The underlined words are the predicates.) 

593. In recent times we often find such sentences 
as "1f 6 An mAigifcif,'' "If e An feAf," &c., for "It 
is the master," " It is the man," in which the last e, 
the subject of the sentence, is omitted. 

Translation of the English Secondary Tenses. 

594. The English Present Perfect Tense is trans- 
lated by means of the Present Tense of the verb ca, 
followed by -o' eif (or CAp 6if) and the verbal noun. 
When "o' eif comes immediately before the verbal 
noun, the latter will be in the genitive case; but 
when T)' 6if is separated from the verbal noun by the 
object of the English verb, the verbal noun will be 
preceded by the preposition ■oo, and will be dative case. 

He wrote, "Oo fgf lott f 6. 

He has just written, C4 fe -o' 6if fgftotttA. 

He broke the window, "Oo ttfif f 6 An frumneog. 

He has broken the window, Ca f 6 -o' 6if nA p uinneoige 

■DO t)fif eA"6. 
He has just died, C-& f 6 -o' 6ir ^^T 'o'f A$iia. 



595. The word "just" in these sentences is not 
translated into Irish, and the word after n' &}f ig in 
the genitive case. 

596. "When the English verb is transitive there is 
another very neat method of translating the secondary 
tenses. As already stated, there is no verb 
"to have" in Irish: its plac* is sapplied bytk* verb 
cS and the preposition ^5. Tka«, " I have a book" 
is, Z& teAttAt\ AgAm. A similar eocMtruction may be 
used in translating the secondary teaaM of an English 
transitive verb. The following sentences will illastrato 
the constructioa : — 

I have written the letter, O An ticij^ fgiiiobtA AgAm. 

I have struck him, 'CA r6 buAitc© A^Am. 

Have you done it yet? tipua fe -oexjncA ajac pflf ? 

I have broken the stick, Ca An mAi'oe t)nifce A^Avn. 

597. The English PInperfect and Future Perfect 

are translated in the same manner as the Present 
Perfect, except that the Past and Future Tenses re- 
spectively of CA must be used instead of the Present, 
as above. The following examples will illustrate the 
construction : — 

He died, puAif r^ ^^V- 

He had just died, t)i fe to' eif bAif "o' t^g^it. 

iX)) f 6 T)' 6lf tlA CACAOIt^eAC 
■DO ttlAlfeAt). 
t)i An Cacaoiia bpif ce Aigft. 
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I had written the letter, 



I shall have finished my 
work before you will be 
ready, 



The window has jqpt been fOtAfi n' gif tiA trwinneotjse 
broken by a stone, | •oo ttpireATi te ctoiC. 

t)i An ticifi rsiAiofitA 4gAtTI. 
t)iOf n' ftif riA Ucfe no 
rsfiottAt). 

tjeAt) T)' «if cn16e 'DO euf 
Aj\ mo CuiT) oib|\e ftiL 
A mb6itv t^6it) (utUtfi), 

t)6i"6 mo Cuix) oib|\e ctiToC- 
nuigCe AgAm r"!* a 
\ mbfeif f 61*. 



PvQpositioiis after Verbs. 

998. We give here a few verbs whieh Jfaquire a 
preposition after them in Irish, although they require 
none in English -.-^ 



56ittim x>o, 


I obey. 


tJtfituigim -DO, 


»» 


Cui-oigim te, 


I assist 


Intifim T>o, 
"Oeitxim te, 


I tell. 


CogAim Af, 


I persuade, prevail over 


CugAim FA, 


I endeavour. 


lAfllVAim Ap, 


J ask (beseech). 


^TiAFfuigim -oe, 


J. ask (enquire). 


5e4tt41tn vo, 


J promise. 


t)eAnnuigim -oo, 


I salute. 
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Cuirhmgim ax\, 
toeifim Ai\, 
5teufAim AH, 

Lfeigim 'oo, 
CotiiAitiUgim "OO, 
niAitim -00, 
Pf eAgf Aim "OO, 
■poifim Ai(i, 
6i|\i5eAnn tiotn, 

Cigim te, 
C15 tlOftl 
SgAoititn "OO, 
Impiginn ai^, 
UAitnigim te, 



I remember. 

I catch, I overtake. 

I prepare (gteuf ot^u, get 

ready). 
i allow, permit. 
I advlBe. 

I forgive, pardon. 
I answer. 
I help. 
I succeed (lit. It arises wit! 

me). 
I confirm, I corroborate!. 
I can. 
I loose. 

I beg, I beseech. 
I please. 



599. Many verbs require prepositions different Iron 
those required by their English equivalents. 



LAtJllAltn Af , 

pAtiAim te, 
CtvACcAim Afi, 
Ceitim Af, 
SgApAim te, 
Cuifim pier Af, 
tAtituMm te, 
"Oeiivini te, 
Ap ■ • . te, 



I speak of. 
I wait for. 
I treat of. 
I conceal from. 
I separate from. 
I send for. 
I speak to. 
I say to. 

gay, said to (a'\\ is used only 
in quotation). 
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"OeunAim m^sA* pA, 
Cfitim PA, 
t)Ainim te (also -oo), 
iDeifim iDUAit) Ap, 
CAitn boTifuigte Ag, 
6ifuim te, 
Dap te, 
gtAoiTiim AH, 
Cinnim Af, 
5«it)im Af, 

peu(i Afi, 



pAgAim ftAtl A5, 

t-eAtiAim -oe, 
DeiiMin Aft...Af, 



■OiotAim te...Ati, 



■OiotAim Af, 
CAitim te, 

CfomAitn Af, coffiuigim 
Af, tuigim Aj\, 



I face (for) (a place). 

I make fun of, I mock. 

I tremble at. 

I belong to, I appertain to. 

I win a victory over. 

I ain bothered with. 

I listen to. 

It seems to. 

I call for. 

I excel or surpass, in. . 

I pray for; also, I beseech. 

(suit) ofAitin, pray for us.) 
look at (peuC ontA, Look at 

them; peud iat). Examine 

or try them). 
I bid farewell to. 
I stick to. 
I take hold of... by: as. He 

caught me by the hand. 

Hug ffe AH tAirh optn. 

Catch her by the hand, 

tJeiji Af tAirh uiHfi. 
I sell to... for. He sold me 

a cow for £10. Diot r6 b6 

tiotn Af "beiC bpuncAttt, 
I pay for. 
I throw at. 
I begin to (do something). 



/ 
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The Negative Adverb — Not. 

600. Young studentB experience great difficulty in 
translating the English negative adverb — " not." We 
here give the various ways of translating "not." 
Not, with the Imperative mood, is translated by n^. 

„ ,, SubjunctiYe „ „ nSt\. 

„ „ Verbal Noun „ kw. 

Past Tense !«*^*^™^°*' "'"J""^ •^^l'- 
[question. nA\\ or tiA^Ati. 

Indicative Mood( 

All other (statement, ni or tA. 

tenses [question, n^d, n^. 

« If ... not " is translated by mutiA :* if the verb be 
in the past tense aae niun<\p. 

All the above forms are used in principal sentenccfl 
only. In dependent sentences " that. . .not " is always 
translated by tiAft or tiA, except in the past tense, in- 
dicative mood, when nAf or nAtA\^ must be used. 

til, aspirates; tA, eclipses. Ca become 
before if and puit : e.g,, c^n ni6, It is not I. 

How to answer a question. Yes — No. 

601. (a) In Irish there are no fixed words for ''Yes" 

or " No." As a general rule in replying to qaestions, 

" Tes " or " No " is translated by using the same 

verb and tense as has been employed in the qaestion* 

* Prouounoed moirn. 
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The subject of the verb used in reply need not be 
expressed, except when it is contained in the verb end- 
ing. In EngUsh we frequently use a double reply, as 
" Yes, I will." " No, I was not," &c. In Irish we 
use only one reply. 

t)puiL cu cinn? Cilim. Are you sick? Yes, or I 

am. 

TUit) r6 Anv.y nn ? Hi fAib, Was he there? No. 

An ttpACA cfl SeAg>\n ? Did you see John ? No. 

til pACA or ni f ACAf. 

An bpACA fe An ceA6? Did he see the house? 
CofiTiAic. He did. 

An "ocuigeAnn ci3 ? Do you understand ? Yes. 
Cuisitn. 

An -ociocpAit) cO f n\ Win you come ? No, 1 
tiocpAT). will not. 

(6) When the question has been asked with any 
part of the verb if, expressed or understood, followed 
by a definite noun, the English subject must be used 
in the answer, as also must the verb, except when the 
answer is negative. 

An cu An f eAi\ ? HI mif*. Are you the man ? No. 
HaC e fin An f eA^A ? If 6. Is not he the man ? Yes, 

he is. 

Af t)'6 fin SeAgAn ? tlioti Was that John ? No, it 
t)'6. was not. 
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Notice also the following : — 

FmST SPEAKER. SECOND SPEAKER. 

1f mire xJiti ceACcAife. An cu ? 

I am the messenger. Are you ? 

til ti-6 fin At\ f AgApc. TIaC 6 ? 

He is not owr priest. Isn't he 1 

If 6 An i:eAf 6. tH ri-6. 

It is the man. It is not. 

(c) Whenever the question is asked by any part of 
the verb if, followed by an indefinite predicate, the 
word " Yes " is usually translated by repeating the 
verb and the indefinite predicate, as — 

HaC f uAtv An tA 6 ? If Isn't it a cold day ? Yes, 
f uAf. or It is. 

HaC mAit 6? If triAiC. Is it not good? _jS, or 

It is. 
An Aige Ac4 Anc-AnigeAt)? Is it he who has th; 
If Aige. money ? Yes. 

But in this case the answer may also be correctly 
given by using the neuter pronoun eA*. If eAt> (or 
'feA*) for "yes;" ni n-eA* for "no." 

An mAX)&t> 6 fin? Hi Is that a dog? No. 
ii-eAt). 

An SAf AnAci 6 ? 'SeAt». Is he an Englishman t 

Yes. 
IIaC niAit 6 ? *Sq^-(), Isn't it good ? It is. 
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(d) When the question is asked with "who" or 
" what," the subject alone is used in the answer, and 
if the subject be a personal pronoun the emphatic 
form will be used, as — 

CiA iiitine 6 p" ? niire. Who did that ? I did. 



CHAPTER VI. 



The Preposition. 

602. As a general rule the simple prepositions 
govern a dative case, and precede the words which 
they govern : as, 

CAinis f e 6 CopcAig. He came from Cork. 

U«5 f 6 An c-uOaU -oo'n He gave the apple to the 
rhtiAoi. woman. 

Exceptions. (1) The preposition t-oip, "between," 
governs the accusative case : as, i-oit\ Co^icaiJ ^suf 
tuimneAt, between Cork and Limerick. 

(2) 50 -oci,* meaning "to" (motion), is followed by 
the nominative case. 
CuxM* fe 50 'OCI An ceAft. He went to the house. 

'50 -OCI is really a, corrupted form of the old subjunctive mood of 
the verb ci5im, I come; so that the noun after 50 -oci ■was formerly 
nominative case to the verb. 
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(8) The preposition gAti, "without," governs the 
dative in the singular, but the accusative in the 
plural: as, 

Ca r6 s^n eeitt. He is ■without sense. 

5aii S\^ gCAip-oe. Without our friends. 

603. The words cimCeAtt (around),* cfAftiA or 
ctie^rtiA (across), coif (beside), fA-o (along), 6um + 
or Cun (towards), roifg (owing to), x>SIa, ■oaIca, and 
[loniturA] (as to, or concerning), although really nouns, 
are used where prepositions are used in English. 
Being nouns, they are followed by the genitiye case. 

t)uAit f6 ipAx> riA ffOine 6. He struck him along the 

nose. 

■An mbfii* cu aj ■out Cum Will you be going to 
An AotiAig 1 mbAtvAC? (towards) the fair to- 

morrow? 

"Oo flit f 6 citnCeAtt nA He ran around this place. 
ti-Aice feo. 

X>o euA^oAiA cpAf riA All They went across the field 
5Ui|\c eofiriA. of barley. 

For the so-ealled compound prepositions see par. 608, Ac. 

604. The prepositions i (in) and te (with) become 
inr and teif before the article : eg., mf Ati \.eAt)A\\ in 

* The meanings given in parenthesis are the usual English aqaiva- 
lents, not the real meaning of the word*. 
t The m in this word is pronounced likn n. 
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the book; teir ay\ bpe^p, with the man. In MuQster 6 
{from), ne {off, from), ■oo (to), Aige ( = ^5, at, with), and 
some others take r before the plural article— rn^ 
peju^it), from the men ; -oo ptiA bUAiO, to the cows. 

605. The simple prepositions oanse aspiration 
when the article is not used with them : as, Ap 
ftAfp Ati Cnuic. On the top of the hill. puAi|i f 6 6 f^e^p 
An cige 6, He got it from the man of the house. 

Exceptions (1) The prepositions ^5, at; Ve, with; &x, 
ovi : 50, to, cause neither aspiration nor eclipsis ; 
as, "Oo Cuic f6 te goU. He fell by GoU. Cuai* fe 
50 t)Aite-ACA-CtiAt. He went to Dublin. 

5Ati, without, may aspirate or not. 

(2) The preposition 1 or a, in, causes eclipsis evec 
without the article : as, Xi\ fe 1 5C0HCA15. He was in 
Cork. 

606. The simple prepositions, when followed by the 
article and a noon in the singular number, usually 
cause eclipsis: as, aji An mbiiptv, on the top; 6 'n 
ttpe^f, from the man ; 'fax\ tnbAite, at home. 

Exceptions. (1) The prepositions x)o,* to, and -oe, 
of, off, from, when followed by the article, usually cause 
aspiration, though in some places eclipsis takes place. 

''go or 30 T>ci is usually used for "to" when motion to is implied 
(the Latin aco. of motion), tk) is usually used foe "to" tvheu no 
motion is impUe'l (Ibo Latin dativ*). 
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Aspiration is the more common practice : -00 'n frexif , 
to the man; "oe'ri rhtiAoi, from the woman. They 
prefix c to r; as, Ctig r^ "^o'n crAgApc 6. He gave 
it to the priest. Sa (=inr An) usually aspiraiub ui 
Munster ; f a OorgA rhOf, in the hi§ box. 

(2) When gAti, without, is followed by the article it 
produces no change in the initial consonant follow- 
ing: as, gAn An fion, without the wine; but if the 
following noun be masculine and begin with a vowel, 
or be feminine beginning with f, c is prefixed: as, 
gAfi Ati c-euti, without the bird; gAti An cfflit, without 
the eye. 

In the Northern dialect aspiration takes place after 
the preposition and the article. 



607. When a simple preposition ending in a vowel 
comes before the possessive adjective a (his, her, or 
their), or the possessive i,\\, our, and ftuf, your, the 
letter n is inserted before the possessive : as, te n-A 
tAirii, by his hand; cf6 n-A mbofAtO, through their 
palms ; te n-Sm gcui-o, with (or by) our portion ; te 
nftuji Tocoit, with your permission. 

Except the prepositions -00 and -oe, which become x)'. 

Whenever 50 or te comes before any other word 
beginning with a vowel the letter ti is usually inserted: 
as, 6 rfiATOin 50 h-oitxie, from morning till night; 50 
li-.AtbAifi, to Scotland; te ri-eAgtA, with fear. (See 
par. 29.) 
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608. In Irish certain nouns preceded by prepositions 
have often the force of English prepositions. As 
nouns they are, of course, followed by a genitive 
case, unless a preposition comes between them and 
the following noun, when the dative case naturally 
follows. Such locutions are styled in most grammars 
" Compound Prepositions," and to account for their 
construction they give the rule " Compound Preposi- 
tions are followed by the genitive case." 



609. We give here a fairly full list of such phrases 
employed in Modern Irish. 



1 ttpxipilA*, 




along with; on the side of. 


1 OpATlnuipe, \ 




1 WtAlf , 




in the presence of. 


Of corh.>iii, 


) 




Of coinne. 




before ; face to face. 


Af \.itz,'i 
A\\ fon,,i 




for the sake of, for the love of 






^r rs-at, 




under the pretext of. 


1 OfoC^if, 
1 T)ceAncA, 




along with, in company with. 


1 ■DCAOb, 




concerning ; with regard to. 


» gceAtin, 




at the end of. 


F6 -66171, 


! 


for, Cin the sense of going for). 


1 gcoinne, 


J 




p6 t)6in, 




towards. 


1 meAfS, 




among, amongst. 
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A^ A^AI-6, 

1 n-AjAi*, 
te h-exiftJA, 

Ap IpUX), 

1 5c6if, (i scorhoip), 

Ap Cut, 

1 ti"oiAi"C, 

CA|\ 6if, 'o'eif, 

1 scoinntG, i gcoinne, 

1 5cufrAi"6e, 

tun, ) 

(Cutn),) 

■o' lonrif Arte, ") 

X)' lonnf Aigit), ) 

te coif,) 

coir, J 

1 n-eu-oAti, 

"00 |\6iti, 

op cionn, 
CAji fieAnri; 
Le ti-Aif, 

1 gCAiteAtti, 1 tiiC, 
1 n-AitToeoin, 
1 n-Airh-fteom, 
te h-AjAiTb, 
1 n-Aic©- 



opposite. 

against. 

throughout (used of time). 

for want of. 

throughout (used of space) 

for, for the benefit of. 

behind, at the back of. 

after (used of place). 

after (used of time). 

against. 

concerning, about. 

to, towards. 

towards. 

beside, by the side of (a sea, a 
river, &c.) 

against, 
according to- 
over, above. 

beyond, in preference to. 
beside, by the side of. 
during. 

in spite of. 

for, for the use of 
near. 
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610. Some of them are followed by Prepositions 



1^1 rh te, 
I n-SAfv -oo, 
cimCeAtt Ap, 

tYlAp geAtt Af, 

mAi(i Aon te, 
1 ii-6inf eACc te 
1 n-Aoti-"oiSe te 



:i 



near, beside, 
near. 

around {and t&iiching). 
on acQpunt of. 
along with, together with, 
together with, at the same 
time as. 



611. Examples- 

Do 6v^\\ f6 or cionn An 

■ootiAir 6. 
ConriAC 1 n-Aice An cobAin 

1AT) 

"Do fit An jAiiAit 1 n-oiAit) 

An CfionnAig. 
CiA t)i 1 tJpoCAiji SeumAif ? 

"Oo tug f 6 -bom An CApAtt 
fo te ti-AgAi'o An 

CfAgAlfC. 
ClOCITA'O Af Alf "O' 6lf An 
CfAriipAlt). 

Hi fruit teigeAf Ap bit i 

n-AgAi* An tt^if . 
Do tuAiii r6 F^ *6in nA 

gCApAtt. 

Ap peA* An tAe. 
Ap puT) HA cipe. 



(1) Nonns. 

He put it over the door. 

I saw them near the well. 

The hound ran after the 

fox. 
Who was along with 

James? 
He gave me this horse for 

the priest. 

I shall come back after 

the summer. 
There is no remedy against 

death. 
He went for the horses. 

Throughout the day. 
Throughout the country. 
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"Oo f 6ip An teAtJAip f eo. 
Za f 6 te coif riA pAipfge. 
"Oo Cuiji r* An tub cim- 
CeAtt AH tno teAnn. 



According to this book. 
He is beside the sea. 
He pat the loop around 
my head. 



612. 



(2) Pronoims. 



tilims f 6 im *1A1*. 
tiA c6ig 'nA troiAi* feo. 
CiA t)i 'nA froCAif ? 
"OeunpAT) 6 fin Af "00 fon. 

Ap CeAtinuigif 6 fee Lem 

AgAI*? 
t)lOf All A tl-AgAI*. 
Ca Atl fUlfeOg Of Al\ 

5Cionti. 
An fAit) cu 1 n-Sfi ti-Aice 

(i n-Aice tinn)? 
Oi f6 1 n-Aice tiom. 

CAiniS flAT) im AgAl*. 



He came after me. 
Do not go after these. 
Who was along with him? 
I shall do that for your 

sake. 
Did you buy this one for 

me? 
I was opposite them. 
The lark is above us. 

Were you near us? 

He was near me. 
They came against me. 



Translation of the Preposition " For." 
613. (a) When "for" means "to bring," "to fetch," 
use f A i>6m, a g-coinne, or Ag lAjif ai*, followed by a 
genitive case; or Ag cfi aU a^: as, 

Go for the horse. C6ig Ag cfiAtt Afv Ati jcapaU. 
He went for John. CuAit» r6 f6 t)6iii ScAjilin. 
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(b) When "for" means "to oblige," "to please." 
use •oo, followed by the dative case: as, 
Do that for him. "Oeun fin td6. 

Here is your book for you. 'Sec -buic x)o tcAttAp. 

Use x>o to translate "for" in the phrases "good 
for," "bad for," "better for," &c.: as. 

This is bad for you. If ol-c tiuic 6 f eo. 

(«) When "for" means "for the use of," use te 
h-^gAift, followed by a genitive case, or t)o with 
dative. 

I bought this for the CeAnnuiSeAf 6 feo le 
priest. li-AgAi* An cf.>5^ii\c 

(•Do'n cfASAfc). 

He gave me money for tug f6 AiiAseAt* "oom ieT>' 

you. AgAl*. 

{d) When "for" means " duration of time" use le, 
with the dative case, if the time be jpast, but of f e^-b 
or 50 ceAtin, with the genitive case, if the time be 
future. In either case past and future are to be 
understood, not with regard to present time, but to 
the time of the action described. 

(1) He had been there for t)! f 6 Ann te bLiA*Ain 

a year when I came. ntiAip tAinig m6. 

(2) He stayed there for a t)' t^n f 6 Ann Ap f baO 

year. (50 ccAnn) btiAibnA 
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In the first sentence the year is supposed to be completed at the 
time we are speaking about, and is, therefore, past with regard to the 
time we are describing. 

In the second sentence the time at which the action of staying (if 
we be allowed to use the word "action") took place at the very 
beginning of the year that he spent there. The year itself came after 
the time we are describing ; therefore it is future with regard to that 
time 

It wiU be a great assistance to the student to remember that 
A|i \^eAx> or 50 ceAtin are used when in the English sentence the fact 
is merely statsd, as in sentence (2) ; and that te is used when a 
secondary tense ought to be used in the English sentence, as in sen- 
tence (1). 

(e) When "for" means "for the sake of,'' use ^n 
foti followed by a genitive case. 

He toiled for a little gold. SaoCiiuij r6 a^ ro" ^^-^S- 

Sm 61 fi. 

(f) When "for" is used in connection with "buy- 
ing" or "selling," use Afi followed by a dative case. 
He bought it for a pound. CeAnnuig p^ ah punc 6. 

I sold it for a shilling. tHotAr aji rsiUing 6. 

(g) "For" after the English verb "ask" is not 
translated in Irish. 

He asked me for a book. t)' lAfii f6 leAttAp ofm. 
Ask that man for it. '^'^W ■*r ■<''" t)-FeA(\ f oin e. 

(h) "For" after the word "desire"' (■ouit) is usually 
translated by i (=in) : as, Desire tor gold, "ouit 1 n-6f 
or, ■oflit inf At! 6^. 
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(i) The English phrase "only for" very often 
meanB "were it not for," "had it not been for," and 
is translated by mutiA tnbiA-O, followed by a nomina- 
tive. 
Only for John the horse rtlutio. mbeA-O Se^gAn -oo 

would be dead now. Gca* 4\n cAp/itt mA\^X) 

AtlOlf. 



614. 



Note the following Examples. 



I have a question for you. 
To play /or (a wager). 
To send /or. 

A cure for sickness. 

To wait /or. 

For your life, don't tell. 

He faced /or the river. 

They fought for (about) 

the Fiannship. 
Don't blame hJm for it. 

I have great respect for 

you. 
This coat is too big for me. 

What shall we have for 

dinner? 
It is as good for you to do 

your best. 



Ca ceifc AgAm ofc. 

ptOf "OO Ctm , . . Af , 

fVeigexSif 1 n-AgAiT!) cmnif. 
t ,, A\\ tinne^jf. 

■pAnArtiAitic le. 

Afv ■o' ATiAm, nS li-innif. 

t«5 fe A AjAlt) A)l ATI 

AttAitin. 
tfOi'oeA'OAfv um An 

ttpAtinuigeACc. 
Ha ctiit^ A rhitteAti Ait^ (its 

blame on him). 
Ua meAf mOjA AgAtn ope. 

Ca ah c3ca fo iA(5-*fi(5n 

■bom. 
CAit)6 tiiAf AgAinn A|i 

Af n"oinneuiA ? 
Ca f e corii triAit Ag^dc tjo 

'OiCseAlt -00 Xieutvdrh. 
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6i5. Translation of the Preposition " Of." 

(a) Whenever "o/" is equivalent to the English 
possessive case, translate it by the genitive case in 
Irish. 

The son of the man. mAC au pX'- 

The house of the priest. UcaC An cfAgAipc. 

There are cases in which the English "of," al- 
though not equivalent to the possessive case, is trans- 
lated by the genitive in Irish. 

The man of the house. IpeAi/y An cige. 

A stone of meal. CLoC rhine. 

(b) "Whenever "of" describes the material of whict 
a thing is composed, or the contents of a body, use 
the genitive case. 

A ring of iron. J^Smne lAtvAitin. 

A cup of milk. CupAn bAinne. 

A glass of water. 5^°'"® uirs®* 

(c) When "of" comes after a numeral, or a noun 
expressing a part of a whole, use "oe with the dative ; 
but if the word after "of" in English be & •personal 
'pronoun, use one of the compounds of Ag with the 
personal pronouns. 

The first day of the week. An eeuT) t^ -oe'ti creACc- 

rtiAin. 
One of our hounds. CeAtin ■o' a|\ ngA-OfAiO. 

Many of the nobles mcpAn -oe nA h-UAifUb. 

One of us was there. t)i ■oume 4?:Ainn Ann. 
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Some of them. Curo aca. 

One of these (persons). "Ouine aca fo. 
A iBAt is used for " half of it " or '' half of them." 

(d) When "of" follows "which," use -oe with 
aouns, and as with pronouns. 

Which of the men? Cia (ciaca) •oe nAjrexJUAib? 

Which of us? CiA AgAinn? 

(e) When "o/" means "about" use cimCtoUor pA. 
They were talking of the Dio'OAf Ag cAinc cimCioU 

matter. An jiu'oa. 

if) "Of" after the English verb "ask," "inquire,', 
is translated by -ce. 

Ask that of John. piAppuis fin "oe Seo.gAn. 

(g) When "of" expresses "the means" or instru- 
ment " use t,e or -oe. 

He died of old age. 1puA^\^ f e b^r '-^ re^ti-.\oii\ 

He died of hunger. ■puAipf e b^Sf teij'An ocjwir- 

He died of a seven days' ITuAip fe bAf ■oe jAtAn 

sickness. f e^tc X-S. 

(7t) Both of us. Sinn Apjon. 

Both of you. Sib AtvAon. 

Both of them. Smx) ^tuon, ^av A^^Aon. 
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616. FoFther Examples. 

He is ignorant 0/ Irish. ZS ffe AinttFiofAC inf ^ti 

n5Aet)iti5. 
A. tete^i-o (his like). 
A teitSiT) f eo -oe t\UT>. 
tl^ Dio"6 eAgtAOuc i^oriiAm. 
Cajia "Oom. 
C^iuv TiUIC. 
C^ipAtt tiom. 
C&pAtt te t)i\iAn. 
til fruit AriijtAf A5<!kni Aip. 



The like of him. 

Such a thing as this. 

Don't be afraid of me. 

A friend of mine. 

A friend of yours. 

A horse of mine. 

A horse of Brian's. 

I have no doubt of it. 

A man of great strength. TPga\^ if mOp neApc. 

Oisin of mighty strength Oifin Da tpeun ne^fc A'f 

and vigour. tut. 

(t)A is the past tense of ip in the previous sentence.) 
I think nauch of it. ZS meAf mfif AgAtn Aip, 



CHAPTER VII. 



Classification of the Uses of the Prepositions. 

617. AS, AT. 

1. To denote possession (a) with ca. 
ZS rgi^ti AgAm. I have a knife. 

U^ Aitne AgAtn Ap An I know that man. 

OfOAf foin. 
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(6) With other verbs : 

CoimeAT) ffe Ati fgiAti Aige He kept the knife for him. 
i:6iti. self. 

"O' f^s f 6 ACA 1AT) He left them to them. 

2. It is used in a partitive sense, of them, &e. 
Aon "ouine aca. Anyone of them. 

"^At Aon ACA. Each one of them. 

8. With verbal noons to translate the English 
present participle : 

(o) active — Ua f 6 as buAtA* An t)\iAtA\.\.A. 
He is beating the boy. 

(6) passive — ZS An buAftAiU aja Q^£) XmAlA-t. 
The boy is being beaten. 

4. With verbal noons followed by -oo, meaning 
" while." 

As ■out -ooit). While they were going. 

6. To express the agent or oaose with passive verbs. 

O Ati Cloc 5A(xi5^) cogAit The stone is being raised 

^5 SfeAtnur. by James. 

The English preposition at when nsed with as 
semblies, e.g. market, fair, school, &o., is osoally 
translated by ^p. 
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618. AH, ON, UPON. 

1. Literal nse : Af An nit>of\t), on the table. 

2. In adverbial phrases : 

<a) TIME. 
Af tJAtt, just now, by and by. Af peA*, daring. 
Ia ^f IS, day by day. Af mAi-oin, in the morning, 

-dp uAifit), by times. a\\ au iStAtfi, immediately. 

(6) PLACE. 

A\i bit, in existence, at all. Af Cut, behind. 

A\i te^n, ^ Af fsoit, in school. 

Af TTAifuse, > at sea. a^ pu-o, throughout, 

A\i muip, / A-p neAfh, in heaven. 

Aji tAf, on the ground. aj} toop-o, on board. 

An CI, on the point of. An cAtAtti, , 

Von earth. 



Mn,) 



cpi cpoigte 



Af pAT), in length. a|\ CAtriiAin, 

Ap fAiv,* lengthwise. a\\ ah "oopAf, by (through) 

the door. 
' A\iipAX) (pAiT)), three feet long. 
Ap teitCAT), „ wide. 

Ap AOip'oe, ,, high. 

i^Ap T)oiriine, ., deep. 

(c) CAUSE. 

Ap An ii.t)t)Ap poi". foJ^ tli^t •*r teAtcpom, under op- 
reason, therefore. pression. 

Ax^ po". for the sake of. Ap coit, according to tne 
A1H eAgtA 50, for fear that. will of. 

' A\i A f Aio, literally on itt length. 
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<sp eigin, hardly, by com- Af co$a, at the choice ot 
pulsion. 

(d) MANNER AND CONDITION. 

if Cop Aj\ bit, on any con- 4f rteitb, in the form of. 

dition. Af fiuftAt, in progress. 

Af An mO-6, in the manner, aji a l^igeA-o, at least. 

Afi A$Ai*, forward. ah Aif, back. 

A%A^t) Ajv AgAi-b, face to face. A\y gcut, backwards. 

te/Jit Af toAt, side by side. Ap cfiAfnA, breadthwise. 

All tAfA*, ablaze. Af pAn, ") 

Afi domAf , in the power of. Ap feAdtvAn,) ^' 

beAgAti Ap beAgiin, little Af meifge, drunk. 

by little. Af f o-OAp, trotting. 

Afi CAi|iT)e, on credit. aja lApACc, on loan. 

8. In numbers : 

Upi Af fnti-o, 2S. 
CHiorhA* Ajv fMCiT), 23rd. 

4. (a) Before the verbal nonn, which it eclipses or 
aspirates to form the past participle active. 

Ajv t)unA* An -oottAif "odib Having shut the door, 
■o' imtigeA'OAii. they went away. 

(b) With the possessive adjective a and verbal 
noun to form perfect participle passive. 

Ap n-A Cup 1 n-eAgAti Ag, Edited by. 

Ap n-A e«n AniAft 45 ConniVA* nA gAe-bitge, Pub 
lished by the Gaelic League. 
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5. EmotionB felt by a person : 

Care, sorrow, &c. C^ imni'de, DjiOn oftn. 

Thirst, hunger, need, sick- Ca cAfc, octvAf, e^f bAit), 

ness. ciTitieAf oiim. 

Pear. O e^gtA, jTAicCiof opm. 

Joy. O tutgAit\, oftn. 

6. In phrases: 

UioTbtACA'bAtv, favour (con- ZS bAogAt A\i, there is 

ferred) on. danger. 

Cion, jeAti Aji, affection Cuirhne Af, remembrance 

/or. of. 

eotAr, F.or, .itne A,, ^^^^^^^ Ar,|eomplaint 

knowledge oj, acquaint- V . 

ance with. ^e^T^n Ap, j agamst. 

5l\Ain Af, horror of, or ^uaj!: Ap, hatred of. 

disgust with. "piAt Ap, debt dwe from. 

Cii AtfifAf AgAm Aif, I CumAf Af, power over, 

suspect him, capacity /or. 

CuttiACc Af, power over. ^iaCa a^, claim upon. 

tJuAit) All, victory over. 'Oe CeAtigAt ai\,-\ of obli- 

onfiif Ap, honour (given) t)' friAftAib Af , V gation 

to. "O' uaLa6 A|i, -/ on. 



In the above phrases the agent is expressed by Ag 
where possible, ca stiAti, geAti, eoLAf, cuirhne, &c., 
AgAtn ope. 
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7. ATI ia used after various classes of verbB. 

(o) Verbs of motion upon or against {striking, 
inflicting, &c.). 
Imfim piAti Af. I punish. 

Ceitgim Ai\ (te). I throw at. 

CAr-t>Ar. [ ^^^ 

C^t^tA Af . ) ' 

CAf A* An peAf ofm. I met the man. 

"Oo gAt5 f6 t)e ttoCAitt oftA. He threw stones at them. 

(6) After the Yerb toeiRim. 
tjeipitn Alt. I call (name), (a^ before 

person), induce, persuade, 

compel a person (to do 

something). 
t)eit\itti lAptvAfic Af. I attempt (something or to 

do something). 
Oeifitn ■Diet Af . I requite, repay (a person). 

Deifim* TpS ti-T)eAfA Ap, I cause, make (a person do 

something). 
Oeipim sf'^* -AP- I lov6 (fall in love with); &c 

t)eif\ifn miniugAt) a\\. I explain. 

(c) After the Yerb UeiUim. 

tJeiivim A|\ Af. I catch, seize (a person) by 

(the hand, &c.). 
iDeifim Af. I overtake, I catch. 

tJeifim bpeiteAtfinAf Ap, I judge, pass judgment on. 
beiiMtn t)UAit) Ap. I conquer. 

* Cnittim may be nsed in this sense. 
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{d) After verbs of Praying, Beseeching, Appeal- 
ing to. 

UfHAim Afi. I ask, entreat (a person). 

5uit)ini Ajt. I pray for (sometimes 1 

pray to); but generally 
guiTiiTn Cum "06 Af f on &c. 
I pray to God for. 

Impigim Af. I beseech. 

(e) After verbs of Speaking abont. Thinking of, 
Treating of, Writing of, &c. 

tAftpAim Aji, I speak of. SmuAinitn a^, I think of. 
CfiiCcAim Aj\, I treat of. SspioGxiim Af , I write of 
Cuirhnigini Af\, I remember. or about. 

(/) Verbs of looking at : 

peuCAim Ap or -oeAiiCAini Af . I look at. 

(g) Verbs of threatening, complaining, offending, 
displeasing, &c. 

tJAstuMtn Ap. I threaten. 

goiUini ^^r- I am troublesome to. 

geibim VoCc Af. I find fault with. 

(h) Verbs of concealing, neglecting, hindering, for- 
bidding, refusing, &c. 

Ceitim Af. I conceal from. 

CoitimeArsAim a|\. I hinder or forbid. 

pAiUigim Ap. I neglect. 
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(t) Verbs of protecting, guarding, guaranteeing 
against. 



TJCfucAitt fin. 
SeAtAm "DO tiirh Ap An 
SctoiC pn. 



Take care of yourself from 

that car. 
Take care! That stoue 

will hurt your hand. 



8. (a) Cuifim is used with verbal nouns and adverbial 
phrases beginning with Ap : 



I put in a tremble. 
I put on one's guard. 
I set astray. 

I put off, delay, postpone. 
I put aside. 

I reduce to nothing, J 
annihilate. 

(b) Also with many nouns : — 



Cuifim Afi c\nt. 
Cuijiim Ap cotme^x*. 
Cuiitim A\y fBACfiAn. 
Cuinim Ap CAifiTDe. 
Cuit^im Ai\ 5CuL. 
Cuijxim A|\ neirhniii. 



I question. 

I do a kindness to. 

CfAinn Ap (tAp). I cast lots for. 

I arrange. 

I send for. 

I set about. 

I apply a remedy to. 

I lay a snare for. 

I delay. 

I hinder. 

I beseech. 



^uijiim ceifc Af. 

;;uijiini comAOin aj* 

3uifim 

^Aitim 

:!;uiHini cumA Afi. 

^uijiini gAifm (piof) Af, 

iJUIIlim tAttl Afi. 

[)uit\im teigeAf Af. 
^uipim tuiTieACAn Ap. 
:^vii|\im moitt AjA. 
;uii\im coit\meAf5 Ati. 
Cuipim impiiie Aji. 
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9. 5"'"i is Qsed with many nouns meaning "I in- 
flict.. .on.'' 



5nim bAgAft A|i. 

jnim CAifAoi'o &1H. 
jtiim eugcOtj^ Af. 
jnim peAlt ^f. 



I threaten. 

I trouble. 

I complain of. 

I wrong. 

I act treacherously to- 
wards. 

I exercise authority over, 
I restrain. 

I judge, pass judgment 
upon. 

I watch. 



619. 



AS, OUT OF, PROM. 



1. Literal use : out of, from, &c. 

CuAit) f 6 Af AH cig. He went out of the house. 

"OuL Af Ati mbeAtAi*. To depart from life. 

2. With various other verbs : 

"Ouifigim Af coT»tA*6. I arouse from sleep. 



Cuinim Af feitt>. 
C'potAifn Af . 
Cuifim AfAtn. 
teijim Af. 
SstMOfAim Af. 
Cuicim Af A Cfiite. 
CAjvixAing Af A <i6ite. 



I dispossess. 

I hang from. 

I utter (a shriek, &c.). 

I let off. 

I erase from. 

To fall asunder. 

To pull aBundec. 
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8. To express origin, cause; ground of proof; confi- 
dence, trust in : 

Af 5a6 ^tft). From every quarter. 

SoCap ■oo t>Ainc Af. Derive benefit from. 

An ^At Af. The reason why. 

At\ f o f uAf . Henceforth. 

If pottuf Af . It is evident from, 

loncuisce Af . Inferable from, 

muinijin Af. Confidence in. 

4. After verbs, of boasting or taking pride in : 

tTlAoi"Oim Af . I boast of. 

gtOptiiAf Af. Glorying in. 

tAtirhArv Af pein. Full of himself. 



620. Ctin (Cuni), TOWAEDS. 

1. Cum is used after verbs of motion: 

CuAi* r6 <iom ATI cige. He went towards the house. 

Cup 6utn pAifpse. To put to sea. 

2. Before verbal noun to express purpose : 

UAimg f e Cum An dApAiU He came to sell the horse. 
vo -t>iot. 
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8. In Phrases, as : 

CAttAifc Cum cfiCe. 
5^041 tn CugAm. 
Cui\ Cum t)Aif. 
L615 Cum bAif. 
gteufCA Cum oib(te. 
Cum 50. 
guniiim Cum. 
"OuV Cum -otigeA*. 



To bring to pass. 
I take for myself. 
To put to death. 
Let die. 

Prepared for work 
In order that. 
I pray to. 
To go to law. 



621. loe, FROM, OUT OP 

1. Literal ose : 

X)Mmm ■oe. 
6if\igim "oe. 



Uuicim "oe. 
SsAoilim -oe. 



I take from. 

I arise from. 

I fall from. 

I loose from (anything! 



2. Partitive use: 

"Otxons ■oe tiA ■oAomiO. Some of the people. 

Duine "oe riA ^rcAivAib. One of the men. 

peAj\'oe»ii«inciptTlAtgAriinA. One of the O'Mahoney's 

Often before the relative it is equivalent to a 
Buperlative relative : 

Deu^ipAT) 5aC ni* tj' -A I will give everything I 
bruit As^m. have. 
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1r 6 An peAfi if Aoi|AT)e -o' i. He is the tallest man I 

ttpACAf fix^TTi. ever saw. 

n i mAit teif tii-b -o' a "ocug- He does not like anything 

Aif -od. you gave him. 



3. In the following phrases 

■oe Gpij, because 
■d' e^jlA 50, lest 
■o' xjioif , of age 
■oe fioiA, perpetually 
■oe -Otiuim, owing to 
■o' eif, after 
t)e -660111, willingly 
■oe f uit te, in expectation 
of 



•o' Aii\ite, for certain 

■oe gn^t, usually 

"oe jniorii, in effect 

■oe m' iut,to my knowledge 

"oe Tilt, 1 for lack of, 

■d' eAfbAi-6, J want of 

•o' Aiitnieoin, unwillingly, 

in spite of 
■oe cAoit), concerning 



4. After following verbs, &o. 



piA|:t\ui5ini Tie. 
LeAriAim "oe. 
tioncA "oe (te). 
Lad "oe. 

jnim cAjAif c ■oe. 
gniiTi uf iMT) x»e. 
jnim ... 'oe .... 
Leigim "oiom. 



I ask (enquire) of. 

I adhere to. 

Filled with. 

Full of. 

I mention. 

I make use of. 

I make . . . out of (from) 

I let slip. 



5. To translate "with," &c., in phrases like "oe t6im, 
with a leap, at a bound. 



622. 

1. Literal use : 
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■OO, TO, FOR. 



(a) After adjectives (generally with if) : 

cinnce "oo, certain for (a person), 

coif "DO, right for (a person), 

eigexin "00, necessary for. 

m^ic "OO, good for. 

feAjvf 'OO, better for. 



(b) After nonns: 

(■out) 1 fOCAfl ■oo, 
(if) bBAtA '66, 
(if) AtOilf ^66, 

(c) After verbs : 

Aitnim ■oo, I command. 

DfonnAim ■oo (Afi) I pre- 
sent to. 

"OeCnuiJim "oo, I vouch- 
safe to. 

posfAim ■oo, I announce 
to. 

■pfe^Sf Aim "OO, I answer. 



(I obey or 
SeitJm ■oo.-J , . 
" '( do homage 



to. 



Ot^'ouigim TOO, I order. 
SAttAim ■DO 6of Ai6, 1 trample, 



for the advantage of. 
(is) his Ufe. 
(is) his father. 



Cinnim "oo, I appoint for. 
CoriiAif tigim ■oo, I advise. 

"OiutcAim ■oo, I renounce. 

|r65nAim -oo, I am of use 

to. 
SeAt-Udim ■oo, I promise. 
tSiSim "oo, I allow, let. 
Intifin ■oo, I tell. 

CAifbeAriAim ■oo,) 

T- ^- (I show 

CeAfbAtiAini ■oo, ) 

Coi^tim ■oo, I spare. 
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2. To expresB the agent : 

After the verbal noun, preceded by a\h, <j5, &c.: 
Ai^ ToceACc Annfo ■o<5i6. On their arrival here. 

With the participle of necessity, participles in 
ion, &e. : 
Hi motcA "Cuic 6. He muBt not be praised 

by yon. 
If 6 fin If mxt^AncA t6uic. That's what you ought to 

do. 

3. For its use in connection with the verbal noun see 
pars. 563. 568, 570. 



623. 

lp& or r?6, UNDEE, ABOUT, CONCEENING. 

1. Literal use : as, 

Za f6 fik 'n mt)ot\'o. It is under the table. 

2. IpA is used in forming the nmltiplioatives : 

A cfii f 6 "66, twice three. 
A "DO |:0 6QAtA\fi, four times two. 
8. In adverbial phrases: 

f A CorhAiti, (keeping) for. p4 teiC, separately. 

ipA "Oeo, at last. fS -OeifeA*, at last. 

fS feAt, individually, fS mAfi. just so (as), 
separately. 
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624. 5AT1, WITHOUT. 

1. Literal use : 

gAti pinsinn im f)6cA. Without a penny in mj 

pocket. 

2. To express not before the Ycrbal noun : 
At)Aij\ leif s^n ceACc. Tell him not to come. 



626. 50, WITH. 

1. This preposition used only in a few phrases 

generally before teit, a half. 

tHite 50 teit. A mile and a half. 

SlAc 50 teit. A yard and a half. 



628. 50, TO, TOWARDS. 

1. Literal use : motion, as — 

50 l,uitnne.aC. To or towards Limerick, 

2. In Phrases : 

UA111 50 rj-MAip. From hour to hour. 

noin 50 Cfeite. From evening to evening, 

rhAiToin 50 ti-oitCe. From morning till night. 
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627. 1 (in, Ann), IN, INTO (Eclipsing), 

1. Of time : 

Inf An cSArhfA^. In Summer. 

2. Of motion to a place : 

lAf TJce^Cc 1 n-Sipinn tjo Patrick having come into 
pA-ojuxig. Ireland. 

8. Of rest at a place : 

Ua f e 1 nTJoife. He is in Derry. 

4. In following phrases : 

1 n-AOinpeacc le, along with. i n-AgAi"6, against. 
1 ntJiAit), after. i gce^nn, at end of. 

1 gcoinne, against. i gcoriiAin, in front of. 

1 ttpoCAip, in company with. i mcArs, among. 
1 TocinriCioLl, about. 

6. After words expressing esteem, respect, liking, &o., 
for something : 

X)uii, 1 n-<5n. Desire for gold. 

6. Used predicatiTely after ZA i 

CAim im' f^eAftAixupAnoif. I am a strong man now. 

7. In existence, extant : 

If tjpeAg An Aimfif ACii It's fine weather we'r^ 
Ann having 
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tli c6m(\ TJuic ■out AtriAC T An Aimpf f^uAp acA Ann 

AtlOlf. 

You ought not to go out considering the cold 
weather we have now. 

8. Used after za to express "to be able." 

Hi ttionn Ann t:6in lompO*. He cannot turn, 

9. After cw\\, beif, "out, in phrases like : 

Cuipim 1 gcuirhne x>o. I remind. 
"Out 1 f ofiAp TOO. To benefit. 



628. 1t)in, BETWEEN, AMONG. 

1. Literal use : 
nOf i-oip nA KorhAnCAitt, a custom among the 

Komans. 
■oeitirip eAconjui, difference between them. 



2. 1"Oin...Aj;iiS, BOTH. ..AND. 

iT)ii\ fAit»t))f A5urt)oCc, both rich and poor. 

TOip AtAit^ Aguf rhAc, both father and son. 

iT)if (iAoti6Ait> Aguf uAHAib, both sheep and lambs, 

i-oif freAfAib If rhnAift, both men and women. 



629. te, WITH, 

1. Literal use, with : 

teif An mAOf, with the steward. 
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2. With If to denote possession: 

If UotYif A e. It is my own. It belongs to me. 

CiA teif lA-Q ? Who owns them ? 

8. With if and adjectives to denote "in the opinion of: ' 

1f pu tiom 6. I think it worth my while. 

"Oo O' pAVA teif. He thought it leng. 

4. To denote instrament or means: 

t)fifeAt) Ati fuintieOs te The window was broken 

ctoi6. by a stone. 

■puAif f e t)Af teif An ocfAf . He died of hunger. 

tofgA* Le ceiniTf) 6. He was burned with fire. 

5. After verbs or expressions of motion : 

AidaC teif, Out (he went). 

SiAf tib ! Stand back ! 

T)' imtij fi t6iCi, She departed. 

6. With verbs of touching; beha¥iour towards; say- 

ing to; listening to; selling to; paying to; 
waiting for : 

6ifc Vioin, Listen to me. 

t)Ainitn te, I touch. 

lAX)\wm te, I speak to. 

"OiotAf An ttO teif, I sold the eow to him. 

YlA F^n tiom, Do not wait for me. 
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7. After words expreBsing comparison urith, likeness 

to, severance from, union with, peace with, 

war with, expectation of. 
ZS f6 Corii ai\.-o tiotn. He is as tall as I. 
Ua f6 cortii^iL LCAC. He is like you. 

■Oo r5Af\ r6 tec. He separated from them. 

8. With verbal noun to express purpose, intention 

(see pars. 567, 569). 



9. In following phrases : — 

te h-AgAi-6, for (use of), te coif, near, beside, 

te ti-uCc, with a view to. Udirii te, near, 

te 1i-Air, beside. niAfi Aon te, along with. 

te TpSn^-t, downward. CAOb te, beside. 



630. niAn, LIKE TO, AS. 

1. Literal use : at, like to. 

mAn x^n, thus ■AS^f "''Af f" "oe, and so on. 

"Oo gtAC f 6 iiiAt\ C6ite \. He took her for a spouse. 
fS m.d]A .d'oubiiittc f&, (according) as he said. 

2. Before relative particle a, it is equivalent to at, 

how, where, &o. 

An ^ic niAf A \^AiX> f 6, the place where he was. 
8. For an idiomatic use of mAtt, see par. 863. 
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631. 0, FROM, SINCE. 

1. Since (of time) : as, 

6 tflf , from the beginning. o f cm, ago. 
Conjunction : as, 

Since I saw nothing I came home again 

2. Of place, motion fk>om: 

6it\inii, from Erin, 

3. In a modal sense: 

6x> Cfioi"6e, with all thy heart. 

t>o6c (i) f piotvMV, poor in spirit- 

4. After words expressing severance from, distance 

from, going away from, turning from, taking 
from, exclusion from, cleansing, defending, 
protecting, healing, alleviating. 



632. OS, OVER. 

Used only in a few phrases as : 
Op cionn, above, over. Dun 6f cionn, upside down. 

Of ipot, silently, secretly. Or -^l™ loudly. 



633. tlOlttl, BEFORE. 

1. Of time: 

"OeiC nOimit) jioirh (dun) Ten minutes to three. 

A Cfi. 

tloirhe feo. Before this, heretofore, 

formerly. 

-Roiriie fin. Previously. 

2. Of fleeing before, from; coming in front of; lying 

before one (= awaiting); putting before one 
• (= proposing to oneself) : 

Cib6 CuijieAf tioitrie e fee Whoever proposes to do 

•oo tieunArh. this. 

t)i An gipppiAt) A5 fvit t\oim The hare was running 

r\A cotiAift. from the hounds. 

8. After expressions of fear, dislike, welcome, &c. : 

T\a t)iot) eAglA ot\c jAompA. Do not be afraid of them. 
pAiLce )\6rhAC (t\Orh<Mt)) I Welcome! 

634. CAn, BEYOND, OVER, PAST. 

1. Of motion (place and time) : 

L6im fe cAfv ai> mbAttA. He leaped over the wall. 
An rhi fee gAb tojiAinn. Last month. 

2. Figuratively: " in preference to," " beyond." 
Cap mA^ bi f 6 'oeiC Compared with what it was 

rnbl-iA-OtiA piteA-o 6 foin. 80 years ago. 
CA|vmApt)u-6Tiu§teA(it)<5. Beyond what was lawful 

for him. 
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8. In following phrases : 

T)ut c<\tv, transgress. ceacc tA^, refer to, treat of 

CAp 6if , after. cdp Aif , back. 
Cap CeAfin 50, notwith- 
standing. 



635. cue, (CUT), THROUGH, BY MEANS OP. 
1. Physically, through : 

Cf6 n-s i^riKMt). Through his hands. 

a. Figuratively, " owing to " : 

UniD pn. Owing to that. 

N.6. — In the spoken language cffo is generally 
used instead of cf 6 or ctve^P' 



6S6. Ufil, ABOUT, AROUND. 

1. Time: um t\\itn6nA, in the evening. 

2. Plaea : um An ci$, around the house. 

3. About : of putting or having clothing on. 

■Oo duifeA-OAf umpA a They put on their clothes. 

gCUI-O ftA'DAlg. 

4. Cause : aime pn, therefore. 
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PARSING. 

637. A. Parse each word in t'ae following sentence: 
Aneiti Seum^f gun teif 1:6111 An c^pAtt tjo ©1 Aige 
(Prep. Grade, 1900). 

ATjeip An irreg. trans, verb, indie, mood, pre- 
sent tense, analytic form of the verb 
Toeifim (verbal noun, f A*). 

SeumAf A proper noun, first declen., genitive 
SeuniAif, 8rd pers. sing., masc. gen., 
nom. case, being subject of soe^\^. 

i;up A conjunction used before the past 
tense : compounded of 50 and |\o. 

I't)] The dependent form, past tense, of the 
verb If. 

Leif A prepositional pronoun (or a pronomi- 
nal preposition), 3rd pers. sing., maso. 
gender. Compoonded of te and f e. 

p6in An indeclinable noun« added to teif for 
the sake of emphasis. 

Mi The definite article, nom. sing, masc, 

qualifying the noun c^pAU. 

CApAtt A com. noun, first declen., genitive 
CApAiLt, 8rd pers. sing., masc. gend. 
and nom. case, being the subject of 
the suppressed verb ['t)l 
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'Do A particle used as a sign of the past 

tense, causing aspiration ; but here it 
has also the force of a relative. 

61 An irreg. intrans. verb, indie, mood 

past tense, analytic form of the vert 
cAm (verbal noun, tteiC). 

^t^e A prepositional pronoun, 3rd sing., 
masc. gender, compounded of ^5 
and 6. 



B, Parse the following sentence : "Oo dtuji f i pfit) 
mOtiA A|\ "oeAns-LArA* 1 n-'oion cige ha fcoite mAiix)in 
lAe beAlzAme. (Junior Grade, 1900). 

"00 A parjjicle used as the sign of the past 

tense, causing aspiration. 

^uit» A reg. trans, verb, indie, mood, past 
tense, analytic form of the verb cui|\itn 
(verbal noun, cuf). 
f1 A personal pronoun, 8rd pers. sing., 

fern, gend., conjunctive form, nomi- 
native case, being the subject of the 
verb Cuif. 

y6"o A com. noun, first declen., gen. pOlT) 
Srd pers. sing., masc. gender, accusa- 
tive case, being the object of the verb 
6uif. 
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mdriA A comHQon noun, third declension, nom. 
inOin, 3rd pers. sing., fern, gender, 
and genitive case, governed by the 
noun \:cm. 

Af A preposition, governing the dative 

ease. 

t)e*4JS-tArA* A compound verbal nonn, genitive 
TjeAtig-UfCA, 8rd pers. sing., dative 
ease, governed by the preposition ^f\. 

\ A preposition, governing the dative 

case, and caasing eclipsis. 

T>ion A com. noan. first declens., gen. -oin, 
8rd pers. sing. masc. gender and dative 
ease, governed by preposition i. 

(N.B. — Thie irord may also be 
■eeond declension). 

cige An irr-eg. com. noun, nom. ceA6, 8rd 
pers. sing., masc. gend., genitive case, 
governed by the noun 'oton. 

tiA The definite article, genitive sing, femi- 

nine, qualifying rcoite. 

fcoite A common noun, second declension, 
nom. fcoit, 8rd pers. sing., fem. gend. 
and genitive case, governed by the 
noun cige. 
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iTiAi-oin A com. noun, second declension, gen. 
niAi-one, 3rd pers. sing., fern. gend. 
and dative case, governed by the pre- 
position Ap (understood). 

toie-beAlcAine A compound proper noun, nom. Ia 
beAlzAme, 3rd pers. sing., masc. 
gend. and genitive case, governed by 
the noun niAi-oin, 



C. Pajrse : C4in» Ag t)«t Ctini An AoriAig (Juniotj '98). 

C^im An irreg. intrans. verb, indie, mood, 
present tense, 1st pers. sing., syn- 
thetic form, of CA (verbal noun, 6eic). 

AS A prep , governing the dative case. 

■out A verbal noun, 8rd pers. sing., dative 
case, governed by the preposition Agt 

Cam A noun (dative case, governed by -00 
understood) used as a preposition, 
governing the genitive case. 

An T-'je definite article, gen. sing, masc, 

qualifying the noun AotuMg. 

ACiwig A eommoii noun, first declen., nom. 
AonAft, 3rd pers. sing., masc. gender, 
and genitive case governed by Cum. 



2S8 
D. Parse : TH cflip *uic 6 x>o ttuAtA'd. 

TIf A negative adverb, causing aspiration, 

modifying the suppressed verb if. 

[if] The assertive verb, present tense, ab. 
solute form. 

c6ij\ A common adjective, positive degree, 
comparative cOjva, qualifying the 
phrase 6 ■oo 6uAtAt». 

*uic A prep, pronoun, 2nd pers. sing, com- 
pound of vo and cu. 

i A personal pronoun, 3rd pers. sing,, 

nom. case, disjunctive form, bein^^ 
the subject of the suppressed verb if. 

TM A preposition, causing aspiration, and 

governing the dative case. 

CuxJit^'O. A verbal noun, genitive buditce, 8rd 
pers. sing., dative case, governeci by 
the preposition x}o. 

N.6. — 6 "OO t^u^tAt) is the subject of the sentence. 



E. Parse : Cilinis f 6 le CAp^Vl a 6eAnnA6. 

iMm^ An irreg. intrans. verb, indie, mood, 
past tense, 3rd pers. sing, of the verb 
cijsim ^verbal noun, zeAtz). 



re A pers. pron, 3rd pers. sing., masc. gen., 

conjunctive form, nom. case, being 
the subject of Cilinis. 

Le A preposition governing the dative 

case. 

CApAti A common noun, first declens. gen. 
CApAitt, 3rd pers. sing., masc. gend. 
and dative case governed by te. 

a The softened form of the preposition 

no, which causes aspiration, and 
governs the dative case. 

CeAtiriAC. A verbal noun, genitive ceAntiui$fte, 
3rd pers. sing., dative aase, governed 
by the preposition a. 



IDIOMS. 

C^...A5Am, I HAVE. 

^^8. As already stated there is no verb "to have" 
in Irish. Its place is supplied by the verb za followed 
by the preposition a^. The direct object of the verb 
"to have" in English becomes the subject of the verb 
CA in Irish : as, I have a book. C4 te^bAp AgAm. 
The literal translation of the Irish phrase is " a book 
u at me. 

This translation appears peculiar at first sight, but it is a mode oi 
•ZDression to be found in ether k/Uguagea. Most students are 
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fa^ailiar with the Latin phrase " Est mihi pater." I have a father 
(lit. there is a father to me) ; and the French phrase Ge livre est a 
moi. 1 own this book (lit. This book is to me). 

W© give here a few sentences to exemplify the 
idiom : — 

He has the book, Ua au teAX>A]^ Aige. 

I have not it. tliipuit f6 Agjim. 

Have you my pen ? An ttpuit mo ^eAnn ajac ? 

The woman had the cow. t)i au ttO Ag An nin<?oi. 

The man had not the Hi jiAib An cApAtt Ag An 

horse. VipeA\y. 

Will you have a knife to- An mt)5i'6 fgiAn Agoic 

morrow ? i mX)A\^A6 ? 

He would not have the dog. 11i ftiA* An niA'OfiA Aige. 

We used to have ten "Oo ttiot) "oeiC gcApAiLL 

horses. ASAinn. 



IS tlOtTI, I OWN. 

639. As the verb " have " is translated by zA and 
the preposition as, bo in a similar manner the 
verb '■ own " is translated by the verb IS and the 
preposition te. Not only is the verb " to own," but 
also all expressions conveying the idea of ownership,^ 
such as : The book belongs to me : the book is mine,/ 
&c. ; are translated by the same idiom. 

I own the book. ] 

The book is mine. [ If Uom An LeAD^p. 

The book belongs to me. ) 
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The horse waa John's. \ 

The horse belonged to . 

TqJ.- V Da te SeAgAti An CApAtt. 

John owned the horse. j 

Notice the position of the words. In translating 
the verb "have" the verb ca is separated from the 
preposition Ag by the noun or pronoun ; but in the 
case of "own" the verb if and the preposition te 
come together. (Bee par. 589, &c.) 

I have the book. Ca ah tcAftAfi AgAm. 

I own the book. 1f tiom ah teAbA^A. 

In translating such a phrase as " / have oniy two 
cows,'' the noun generally comes after the preposi- 
tion Ag : so that this is an exception to what has been 
said above. 

I have only two cowB. tM fruit AgAm aCc "oa Otitn. 



I KNOW. 

640. There is no verb ox phrase in Irish which can 
cover the various shades of meaning of the EngUsh 
verb " to know." Tirst, we have the very commonly 
used word peA-OAiv (or f eA-oArp m&), I know ; but this 
verb is used only after negative or interrc^ative 
particles, and has only a few forms. Again, we have 
the verb Aittitjim, I know; but this verb can only be 
aged ia the sense of recognising. Finally we have the 
tiurae vary oommonly used jdirases, zi. eotAf AgAm, 
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cA Aitne ASAxn, and c^ a friof asaw, all meaning 
" I know;" but these three expressions have three 
different meanings which must be carefully distin- 
guished. 

Whenever the English verb " knmv " means " to 
know by heart," or "to know the character of a person," 
" to know by study," &c., use the phrase za eoUf 

A5...Ap. 

Whenever "know" means "to recognise," "to know 
by appearance," " to know by sight," &c., use the phrase 
x:& Aitne A5...AP. This phrase is usually restricted 
to persons. 

When "know" means "to knoiu by mere informa- 
tion," " to happen to know," as in such a sentence as 
"Do you know did John come in yet ?" use the phrase 
CA A piof Ag, e.g. t)puiL A f;iof ajac An •ocAims 
SeAgiiti If ceAd p6f ? 

As a rule young students experience great difficulty 
in selecting the phrases to be used in a given case. 
This difficulty arises entirely from not striving to 
grasp the real meaning of the English verb. For 
those who have already learned French it may be 
usaful to stats that as a general rule ca eotAf AgAm 
corresponds toj'e sais andcA AitneAgAtn toje connais 

Ca Aitne AgAm ai|\ aCc ni fruit eot-Af AgAm Aif. 
Je h connais mais je ne le sais pas. I know him by 
eight but I do not know his character. " Do you knuw 
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that man going down the road ?'' Here the verb 
" know " simply means recognise, therefore the Irish 
is : bpuit, Aittie AgAc Af An ttpeAf f oin aza a^ -out f lop 
-dn b6Cx\n? If you say to a fellow- student " Do you 
know yowr lessons to-day P' You mean " Do you kno\v' 
them by rote?" or "Have you studied them?'' 
Hence the Irish would be : " t)puit eotdf ^S^c a^ 
t>o CeAftcAnnAib itroiu?" 

Notice also the following translations of the verb 
know. 

tf rriAiC If eot ■ootn, 'Tis well I know. 

If piof aC {peAyAt) •60m, I know, 

■oeipitn An fut) aca a^ I say what I know. 

eotAf AgAm, 

I LIKE, I PREFER. 

6M. "Hike" and "I prefer" are translated by the 
expressions 1f mAic (aiI, aic) Uom and 1f peAfp tiom 
(it is good with me ; and, it is better with me). 

I like milk. ^\^■ rtiAit tiom toAinne. 

He prefers milk to wine. 1f peA^ji teif bAinne da 

pi on. 
Does the man like meat ? An niAit teif An tipeAn 

peoit ? 
Did you like that ? At\ rhAit leAC e f-m ? 

I liked it. t>A itiAit tiotn 6. 

We did not like the water. Tli0f\ rhAit linn An c-uipge 

642. If we change the preposition " te '' in the 
above sentences, for the preposition "-oo," we get 
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another idiom. " It is really good for," " It is of 
benefit to." If m^it tiotn 6. It is good for me ; 
(whether I like it or not). 

He does not like milk but it is good for him. 
til rriAit teif bAinne aCc if n\Mt t)o e. 

N.B. — In these and like idiomatic expressions the 
preposition "te" conveys the person's own ideas and 
feelings, whether these are in accordance with fact or 
not. If fiu Uom ■out 50 ti-AtbAin. I think it is 
worth my while to go to Scotland {whether it is reattjf 
the case or not). If m6fv tiom An tVAt foin. I think 
that a great price. 1f fUAp^C tiom A pn. I think 
that triiling (another person may not). 

The word "think" in such phrases is not trans- 
lated into Irish. 

1f fiu -duic -out 50 li-Att)Ain. It is really worth 
your while to go to Scotland (whether you think so or 
not). 



CI5 tiom, I CAN, I AM ABLE. 
643. Although thefe is a regular verb feu-OAim, 
meaning I can, I am able, it is not always used. 
The two other expressions often used to translate 
the English verb " I can," are C15 Uom and if pftiBin 
tiom. 
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The folio-wing examples will illustrate the uses of 
the verbs. 

Present Tense. 

■peu-OAim, C15 tiom* or ) _ 

. f 1 can, or am able. 

If pfemijA tiom,t ; 

ireutJAnn cu, C15 teAC or) 

r Thou canst or art able. 
If peiT)iiA teAC. ) 

NegatiYe. 

Hi f^ewDAirnjTvTtis tiom; or 



, . , ,1 cannot, I am not able. 

m penjif tiom. 



Interrogatiye, 

An "oci^ teAc ? or 



^1 Can you? or are you able? 

An p6i"otfi te/jc ?J J J 

Negative Interrogative. 
t)AC ^o^^^s teif ? or> Can he not? or is he not 

n^e trei-oip teif ?J able ? 

Past Tense. 

"O' teu-OAr, CAini5 tiom, or) 

f I could, or was able. 
"oo x>' freiTJip tiom. J 

Imperfect. 

t)' freu-OAinn, tigeA* tiom. I used to be able. 

* latwally : It oomes with me. . fliia possible with me. 
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Future. 

|reu-opAT), ciocpAit) tiotn. I shall be able. 

Conditional. 

tiom. ) 

Hi p6ixnf leif, (He thinks) he cannot, 

til f6it)ii\ i)6, He cannot (It is absolutely 

impossible for him). 

I MUST. 

6ii. The verb " must," when it means necessity or 
duty, is usually translated by the phrase ni putAip or 
CAitpi*. This latter is really the third person singu- 
lar, future tense of cAieim ; but the present and other 
tenses are also frequently used. It may also be very 
neatly rendered by the phrase, if eigeAti no (lit. 
it is necessary for). 



til putAifi "Com, cAitpi* m6, or 
If eigeAn -00111. 



I must. 



Ml putAi^i -buic, CAitpni zQ, or] 
ir eige^n t)«ic. j You must. 



Mi put^iii tbO, CAitpi-6 re, or 
If eige^n "OO 

&c., &c. 



He must. 



The English phrase " have to " usually means 
" must," and is translated like the above : as, I have 
to go home now. CAitpn6 me xml a bAite Anoif. 
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The English verb "must," expressing duty or 
necessity, has no past tense of its own. The English 
past tense of it would be " had to :" as, " / had to go 
away then." The Irish translation is as follows : — 

tlion b'tutAin tOoiti, tAit m6, or)^ , , 

fl had to. 
■oo b'feigeAn ■com. ; 

flion B'tut-Airt ■6U1C. tA^t cu, or] L, , , , 

You had to. 
X)o D'eigeAn -ouic. ] 

&c., &c. 

The English verb " must " may also express a 
Bnpposition; as in the phrase " You must be tired." 
The simplest translation of this is "t1i pulAip 50 
OptML cuiffe one," or, "Hi puLAip n6 ca cuipfe ofc." 
The phrase " if cofAtfiAit 50," meaning " It is pro- 
bable that," may also be used : as, If cof AriiAit 50 
Gfuit cuiffe ope. 

The English phrase " must have " always expresses 
supposition, and is best translated by the above 
phrase followed by a verb in the past tense, as, " You 
must have been hungry," t1i futAif 50 fAit> ocfAf ope. 
He must have gone out. Hi futAip 50 nne^tMii fe 

AtTlAC. 

Hi FutAiji 5B11 cuAi-D (or 50 iit)eA5Ai-6) fi AinAfi, is used in Muuster. 



I ESTEEM. 
655. / esteem is translated by the phrase Ca meAf 
AgAni Ap. Literally, " / have esteem on,. 
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. I esteem Jolin. C^ me^f Agdin a\\ 6eA$dn. 

Did you esteem him ? TlAit) rneAf ajac Aif ? 

He says that he greatly tJeitA r® 5" t^F"!^ •ne^Ar 
esteems you. tnOfv ^ije opufxx. 

I DIE. 

646. Although there is a regular verb, eug, die, in Irish 
it is not often used ; the phrase geittim t)Af , I find 
death, is usually employed now. The following 
examples will illustrate the construction : — 

The old man died yester- "pu^if ah f eAn-peAi^ tjAf 

day. irroe. 

We all die. jeittmi-o uite u^f; 

I shall die. JeoOA-o tjAf . 

They have just died. Cato CAf eif bAifo'frAjAiL 

You must die. CAiCp* cu bAf •o'pAgAiL. 

I OWE. 

647. There is no verb " owe " in Irish, Its place is 
supplied by saying " There is a debt on a person. 

Ca pa6* ofm. I owe. 

Whenever the amount of the debt is expressed the 
word "piAC is usually omitted and the sum subs'tituted. 

He owes a pound. Ca punc Aif\. 

You owe a shilling. Ca fgiUing oiic. 



• The plural q{ tUis woird, -piACA, is very frequently used in tljis 
phrase. 



"When the person to whom the money is due is 
mentioned, the construction is a little more difficult : 
as, I owe you a pound, as, Ua punc ajac o|\m, i.e., 
You have (the claim of) a pound on me — the words in 
brackets being always omitted. 

He owes me a crown. CA cotiOin AgAm ai^. 

Here is the man to whom Sec § An peAf & (50) 
you owe the money. tipuit &n c-AipgeA-o 

Aige otic. 



I MEET. 

648. The verb " meet" is usually translated by the 
phrase "there is turned on," e.g., ^' I meet a man" is 
translated by saying "A man is turned on me." 
CAfCAf peAp otim (t,iom or -torn) ; but the phrase 
buAitceAp (or cAUtA) pcAii opm is also used. I met 
the woman, "oo CAfAt) ati beAti ojim (tiom or "Oom). 

They met two men on the "Oo cAf a* bei^c peAjA optA 

road. Af* An mbotAp. 

I met John. t)UAit SeAgiln umAtn. 



Physical Sensations. 
659. All physical sensations, such as hanger, thirst 
weariness, pain, &c., are translated into Irish by say- 
ing that "hwnger, thirst, &c., is on a person;" as, I 
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am hungry. Za ocfAf oiAtn, Literally, hunger is on 
me. He is thirsty. Ua cAfc Aif. Literally, thirst u 
on him. 

The same idiom is used for emotions, such as 
pride, joy, sorrow, shame, &c. The following ex- 
amples will illustrate the construction : — 



Dpuit OCf\Af Of c ? 

Hi f^uit ocf Af opm Atioif . 
t)i Ati-CAfc ofiAinn itroe. 

t)i ATIA tA|\C Of\Aint1 iiToe. 

t)]:uit nAif\e optA ? 

t)i nAif\e An cf AOgAit uipfi 

toSi* bpOx) tnOtv Aip. 
TlAib cuipf e opc ? 
tlii bTo-6 e^gtA oi^c. 
Cii An A (io"otA-6 otMTi. 

Ca f tAgXJAtl OfC. 



Are you hungry ? 

I am not hungry now. 

We were very thirsty 

yesterday. 
Are they ashamed ? 
She was very much 

ashamed. 
He will be very proud. 
Were you tired ? 
Don't be afraid. 
I am very sleepy. 
You have a cold. 



Whenever there is a simple adjectiye in Irish cor- 
responding to the English adjective of mental or 
physical sensation, we have a choice of two construc- 
tions, as : — 



I am cold. 
You are sick. 

I was weary. 



O tYl6 pUAf 

Ca cu cinn 
(or bpeoice) 
Xi^ m6 cuiff caC 



or cii puACc* opm. 
„ CA cinneAf one. 

„ tti cuifvfe ofm. 



* Distinguish between ^tAJTiAti a cold (a disease) and fUACC, 
the cold, coldness (of the weather) and the adjective f uA^t, cold. 
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O m4 ntiti and ca cinneAf opm have not quite the 
same meaning, Ca m6 cinn means I feel sick ; but 
CA cinneAf opm means I am in tome sickness, such as 
fever, &o. 

I CANNOT HELP. 

650. The English phrase " I cannot help that," is 
translated by saying I have no help on that. X\^ f:uit 
neAt^c AgAtn Aip f'"- The word teigeAf, "cure," may 
be used instead of nsAfc. 

When " cannot help " is followed by a present parti- 
ciple in English, use Hi fF^^'o^i^^ I ^^^ with ver- 

h&i.nowa.:&s,Icannothelplaughing,W\ \^ A'OAim ( 

|.p6i"oip Uom j 
gAti gAifixie. 

I AM ALONE. 

651. There are two expressions which translate the 
English word "alone" in such sentences as lam 
alone, He is alone, &c., i.e., Uaihi im aohaji, or Caiid 
tiotn f&m (I am in my oneship, or I am by (with) 
myself). He is alone. Ca f6 tiA AotiAf, or O fe teij^ 
p6in. She was alone. t)i fi 'n& ti-AotiAii, or t)i fi 
teiti -pein. We shall be alone. t)6nnix> 'ti^f ri-AonAii. 
or beimix) tinn p6in. 

I ASK. 

652. The English word "ask" has two distinct 
meanings according as it means " beseech" or "in- 
quire-'' In Irish there are two distinct verbs, viz.. 
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lAfiiAim, I ask {for a fmour), and •piAppuigim, I ask 
(for information). Before translating the word "ask" 
we must always determine what is its real meaning, 
and then use i^nn or p^ppuig accordingly. 



Ask your friend for money. lAjip AifigeAt) 
Ask God for those graces. 



AH "OO 



Ask him what o'clock it is. 
He asked us who was that 

at the door. 
They asked me a question. 



foin A tAb,Mpc ■ouic. 
pAfpUlg ■oe CAT) A Clog 6. 
D' fMA^r^Miig fe ■6!nn c\&'\\ 

t)'e fin A5 An x)0|\Af. 
"O'f^iApHUigeAtJAix ceifc 

•Diom. 



. 683. 

I do not care. 

It is no affair of mine. 

Is it not equal to you ? 

It is no affair of yours. 

You don't care. 

He does not care. 

It is no affair of his. 

We did not care. 

It was no affair of ours. 

They did not care. 



DO NOT CAEB. 

If cutDA tiom. 
If cumA Tioni. 



11a6 ClilTIA tiuic? 
If curtiA -Ouic. 

If CUrtlA tBAC. 

If CU1T1A teif. 

If CUtTIA "60. 

t)A CumA tinn. 
t)A CumA Tiuinn. 
t)A CumA tec. 



(See what has been said about the prepositions le 
and -00 in the Idiom "I prefer," par. 642.) 
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I OUGHT. 

654. "I ought" is translated by the phrase if cOif 
(or ce^t^c) x)om. You ought, if cOif -buic, if ce^pc 
■Quic. We ought to go home, If cOmh t)uinn ■out 
A bAite. We ought to have gone home, X)a Cdi^ 
-duinn -out a liAite. As the word " ought " has no in- 
flection for the past tense in English, it is necessary 
to use the past infinitive in English to express past 
time. But as the Irish expression, if cOiji, has a past 
tense (t)A COif) the simple verbal noun is always used 
ra Irish in such expressions. 

Ought you not have gone to Tl^f tOip ■buic -out 50 
Derry with them ? XJoipe teo ? 

He ought not have gond Tliof C6if -00 itnteAec. 

away. 



English Dependent Phrases translated by the 
Verbal Noun. 

685. Instead of the usual construction, consisting 
of a verb in a finite tense followed by its subject (a 
noun or a pronoun), we very frequently meet in Irish 
with the following construction. The English finite 
verb is translated by the Irish verbal noun, and the 
English subject is placed before the verbal noun. If 
the subject be a noun it is in the nominative ^orm, 
but if a pronoun la the disjunctive /orm. 
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The following examples will exemplify the idiom : — 

t'd prefer that he should be X>o b'f BAtvf tiom 6 vo 
there rather than my- t^e^t Ann tia tnife. 
self. 

Is it not better for us that HaC pe.*jif\ -61511111 5/M1 \ax> 
these should not be in' f o -oo tteiC inf An mt)A-o. 
the boat. 

I saw John when he was ConriAic me Se^jAii Aguf 



coming home. 



e Ag ce^Cc A ftAite. 



I knew him when I was a t)i Aitne ^15^111 a\^ Aguf 



hoy. 

The clock struck jiist as 
he wac coming m. 



m6 im ttuACAitt. 

"Oo OuAit An ctog A5«r fl 
Ag ceACc ifce^C. 
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Idiomatic ExpressionB. 
CUIU. 
Cuif Of mf A 6. 
Cuifimf e oiACfA 6. 
Cuip uniAc (ofc). 



CU11ipeAT)rA X)'p\A6A\t) oi\c 
fCATD. 

Cuif iaCaU Aip 6 (a) 

■CfiAflAttl. 

Tlil cuif ofm "I ni 6uif peAT) 

0(\C. 



Cuif f6 A flAtl. 

Cuif ffe pcffi ofm. 
Cuijv f 6 fpeic (or pupATi) 

optn. 
Cuif CAf f OtfiAtn A *6At1Atil. 
Ca cup fiof (cfACc or 

lomfA*) A|\ An gcogA*. 
Cuip f 6 cutAit) 6a"oai5 X)a 

■CeAnAtii. 
Cui^A f6 'nA tuige o|\m. 

C«1f 1 gCAf gUf f AISTJlfif 

mife. 



Cuif Af bun. 
Cuif (t»Ain) 

5Cot\CAiS. 
Ca r6 A5 

cuice^tti. 



f6 pAOl 



Say it was I did it. 
I say it was you did it. 
Dreis yourself. 
Thirst annoyed him 

greatly. 
I'll make you stop. 



Make him do it. 

Don't interfere with me 
and I will not interfere 
with you. 

He trackedhim (her, them). 

He addressed me. 

I resolved to do it. 
There is talk about the 

war. 
He got a suit of clothes 

made. 
He convinced me of it. 
Swppose me to be a soldier. 

Established. 

He settled down in Cork. 



cun 'r A5 He is debating in his mind- 
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Ca fS t)MAltCe fUAf 
CA fe CttgCA (cAtSAfCA) 
"Oo'tl toCC fAtl. 

CAbAif "DO Tifuim teif. 
tujAf p6 iToe^it(A) An 

fOtAf. 
Ca f 6 CAt)AHtA f UAf . 

t«5 fS f UAf. 

Ca CAt)A1ttA fUAf Aij^e. 

1f •oeACAijippinne •] eiteAC 

•oo CAftAific "d'a C6ite. 
Ca CAttAific fUAf mOfv Aif. 



€AX)AMl. 

Surrender. 

He is played out. 

He is addicted to that vice. 



Turn your back to him. 
I noticed the light. 

He has been given up 

for dead. 
He gave m. 
He has given in. 
It is hard to reconcile 

truth and falsehood. 
He is highly educated. 



x>&An. 



"OeAtI |\UT) At» •00 tflAtAIH. 

til t)eAn|:At) f6 fvu-o ojim. 
HaC idaiC riAC tToeAptiAif 

i:6iti e ! 
HaC m<Mc HA TDfeAriAnn c<5 

1p6^n ti«"o Af "DO rhAtAiti ? 

riUAIH CUIgeATJAp A feAlJAr 

■00 •Oinif (t«nnif) An 

fteAfvc. 
■OeAn Aipe (■do) CA&Aifc^ 

■oo'o gnO ip&in. 
"OfeATi T)o gnO Y^m. 
CAttAijA Aife ■DOT) jnO p6in. 



06«y your mother. 
He would not oblige me. 
ifoM7 well you didn't do it 

yourself ! 
Why don't you obey your 

mother yourself ? 
When they understood 

how well you had done 

the trick. 



Mind your own business. 
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X)6An 11A X)A no (i|\u« Milk the cows. 

(ttte^gAti). 
An n-oeAt\n.\if Ati ■oopuf Did you shut the door ? 

■oo tiunAt) ? 
Ca f6 Ag ■DfeAriAtfi ofAinn. He is coining towards us. 

imtis. 

Conuf (cionnup) -d' imtig How did he get on? 
teif ? 

r. _ I „ • ^ n fWhat became of him ? 

Ca-o -o' imcig Aif ? ] 

[What happened to him ? 
11tiAi|\ tuiceAtin fUT) triAtt When something like this 
feo AtriAC. happens. 

i What will become of me ? 
(Cjieu-o eitveoCAf loom ?)J 

riA. 

"Oob' 6 ATI C6AT) ■ouine -00 The first person he met 
ttuAit uime HA SeAgAn was SeAgAti tiAt. 

tiAC. 

If 6 fUT) -oob' f^eAfii teii^ - What he wished most to 

peifcitic11AnASAfAHAig see was the banishment 

50 teip "o'a n"oit>i|\c Af of the whole of the 

6ijiinn. English from Ireland. 

If e f u-o x)0 cug Atioif 6tirn What brought me to talk 

CAince tcAc me HA me with you now is the fact 

t)eic 1 scfiuA-ft-CAf . that I am in difficulty. 

If e fitiT) T>o finne (liein) What the man did was to 

AnpeAf tlAcAiteArtiteo. throw at them. 
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If 6 fUT) "00 lOein SgAtTiAf 
AtitifAin HA i topofifiATb 

If 6 fUT) ATjeifieA* 5a6 
6inne HA gup rti^it Aip. 



What James did then was 

to make him a present 

of it. 
What everyone used to say 

was that it was a greai 

blessing for him. 



mOri. 



If mOf te \\S-6 6. 

If mOf te niAoiTieAtti fe. 

Tliot* riiOf Le fi.t> 6. 

fl! m6f *om fitte^Y). 
Hi m6fv t)om jlttAifeAtc. 
Hi tnfiiv tinn 'ouic. 

Hi mOp tiom tid 6. 

Hi mOfx tiAC (tiA 50) bf uil, 

f 6 t)6AnuA. 
Hi mSf tiA 50 ttibeit) f6 

ciAioCnuigte. 
Ca m6i\ "oom, &c. ? 



HaC mOiA A T)' feifij; cfi ! 
Hi mOitie (tn6 + -oe) 50 



It is important. 

It is a thing to be proud 

of, or boast about. 
It was not of mucl: 

importance. 
I must return. 
I must take my departure. 
We have no objection to 

your doing so. 
I don't grudge it to him. 
It is almost done. 

It will be nearly finished. 

Why shoiddn't I, &c. ? lit., 
how is it too much for 
me? 

How grand you have got ! 

It is not likely that I shall 

«J0, 
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tjeAS- 



If bftAg liom 6. 
If be<i5 ofm 6. 
If beAg AgAtti 6. ^ 

If be^s An fgeAl 6. 

If beAg Ati CAbAif tiJ. 

If beAg X)A pOf AgAC. 

If bcAg riAC mici-D x)(5 beit 

Ag imteA6c. 
tDA beAg r\A\\ rhicit) •oo Oeit 

A5 imteAtc. 
If beAg A bpig 6. 
1f beAg niA CA 6inne i 

n-^|Mnn x)' fjeAtiFAt) 6 

"O^AtlAtfl. 



I consider it too small. 

I don't like it at all. 

I have no great opinion 

of him. 
It's no great harm. He 

is not to be pitied. 
You are not of much use. 
'Tis little you know. 
It is nearly time for him 

to be going. 
It was nearly time for him 

to be going. 
It is a trifle. 
There is hardly a person 

in Ireland who could 

do it. 



Miscellaneons. 



An 6iiieo<iAi* (f 6) tinn ? 
t)i fe A5 eifge f uAf . 

triAlt An A1C 50 flAbAlf ! 

triAiC niAp CAftA. 

THon tAttAif fe jTifl Aon 

f;ocAt AtnSm. 
^An fifl nA ti-An^tA -00 

tAtlfAing (tAfVAc). 

pa Af n-OAoine fein. 



Shall we succeed ? 
It was getting cold. 
Well said ! or Well done ! 
It has happened luckily. 
He did not speak a single 

word. 
Without even taking 

breath. 
Even our own people. 
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O r6 Ag -out 1 ttpeAttAf. 
Ca f6 Ag T)uL 1 n-otc^jf . 
AbAip 6 ! 
tli cuirhin tiom a teiC6i"0. 

tS^ylA An teAX)A\i AgAtn 

AtlOlf. 

Ca f egeAtttetteit pottArh 
Ua fe pottArh iiaC m6p. 

Hi pUlt 'out UA1"6 AgAC. 

Ca An -peAp f An Ag -out i 

mbeo opm. 
Ca f 6 1 -piofic t)Aif. 
Ca f6 te ti-uCc bAif 
If nitUce(AC) An fgeAt 6. 
If CAittce An tA 6 te ftiCe. 
SgeAt jAn ■DAC. 
teig (teog) ■oom f em ten' 

Cui-o CAince. 
Cat) 6 An two aca AgACf a 

■6e? 
An Cult) If ttigA t)e -tA tiAiii 

fA mbtiAt)Ain. 
Cofp nA ti-eA5COf A. 
te copp ■oiorhAoinif. 

ZS fmuc "oe'n 6eAf c Aige. 
If teArh An gnO •Ouic 6. 



He is getting better. 
He is getting worse. 
Hear ! hear ! Bravo ! 
I don't remember the like 

of it. 
As I happen to have the 

book now. 

It is almost empty. 

You cannot avoid it. 
That man's conduct cuts 
me to the quick. 

He is at the point of death. 

It is a terrible affair. 
It is a terribly wet day. 
A very unlikely story. 
Don't annoy me with your 

talk. 
What right (call) have 

you to it ? 
At least twice a year. 

The essence of wrong. 

Through downright lazi- 
ness. 

He is partly right. 

'Tis an absurd thing for 
you to do. 
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Cat3 "ha tAoV> r\A ce^n- 
nuigeAnn cu t>|A(55^ Time 
■pfein? 5^n An c-Aii\i5eA'o 
TJotteiC AgAm. 

Ca f6 A|i n<5f cutDA tiom. 

C6 CA Af ^t^ 'DC1 ? 

Ca f 6 Ap •oo ti. 



"OAoine tiAC m6 . 

t)i ceA-o f AOf Aige Af -but. 

1f ■DUAt aCau ■oO. 

t)i mo tufAf 1 n-AifT)eA|\. 

Ca teiseAtin cfl a teAf . 

5o5AiUe 56. 

t)en!) fAfi 'riA ttiAflA t 'tiA 

gut Af A gCttS Atl -DA t.A 
'f Atl -fATO A liei* St^lATl 

fA rp6ii\. 

Ca f 6 DeASAfi puAf . 
Ca f 6 poinnc t)0'6At\. 
Ca r6 5AT1 tteit Af t^OgtiAtfi, 
til fruit AH C-Ut)AU fo 

Alt)!* 1 gceAtAC. 
Til cfltT^nie gAitM^e 6. 
"Oo gAifPA, munA mbeA-6 

tiaC cuif gAijii'de 6. 



Why don't you buy boots 
for yourself ? Because 
I have not the money. 

He is indiferent. 

Who is intending us harm ? 

He is bent on attacking 

you. He intends to 

harm you. 
Others besides myself. 
He had permission to go. 
He has it from his father, 
My journey was in vain. 
You need not. 
A fool's errand ; a wild 

goose chase. 
That will be a reproach 

and a blot on their 

fame the longest day the 

sun will be in the sky. 
It is a little cold. 
He is somewhat deaf. 
He is a little unwell. 
This apple is not quite 

ripe. 
It is nothing to laugh at. 
You would laugh only 

that it is not a matter 

to laugh at. 
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Hi cufifAitie CAince e. 
CAptVAing eugACtiu"o6i5inc 
eite niAfx cutifxM'be 

Ca-o e Afi 5116 ACA AgAC "oe? 
Do tJAineA* i/iniAA6c 'oe 

geic Af. 
fli fruit Aon gji^ Jig "otieim 

leif ATI WtoAttA. 

til \[A^X) Aon rriAiceAf tiA 

5t0t\. 
Hi mfii-oe 5Ut\ fSI^'ott ffi 

An ticiji. 
gAOAim tetn' Aif fin -oo 

tie AnArh. 
CAbuit)eA(iAf AgAtn ope (pe) 
C.Mtn bunieAC "liioc (pe.) 
t)einim bui^eACAf 'otiic' 

vnA\^ geAtt (giott) Ai^i. 
gAttAim t)UfOeA(iAf Le^c 

rriAf geAtt Aip. < 

t)eit) cfl "oeAtiAC (T)6i'6eA- 

riAd) Ag AH CjiAen. 
beni cu "oSAtiAC ajx rgoit. 
Oi cui-o ACA $A fATi 50 

fAitt bei|\te (befitA) a^v 

An mbiteArhnAC. 
^ijieoCAit) A CjxoiTie Af 

■OlAIMnUIX). 



It is nothing to talk about. 
Find something else to 
make fun about. 

What do you want it for ? 
He was slightly startled. 

There's no use trying to 
get up on the wall. 

In vain did he cry (talk^ 
speak) . 

Perhaps he did not write 
the letter. 

I propose to do that. 

I am thankful to you (for). 



I thank you /or it. 

You will be late for the 

train. 
You will be late /or school. 
Some of them were saying 

that the rascal was 

caught. 
It will break Dermot's 

heart. 
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tuig An CAinc 50 tgif A1\ 
AD mACAtong A toi 
imtigte Afx SATbO. 

tliop imtig ot^tA a6c An 

flUT) A bi CUlUce ACA. 

Ceip o|\Ainn cbaCc r^J-of 

Leo. 
Cil fe Ag "06 AH Aril Aitpif 

Ap A CAinc. 
Ca ffe Af An ttpeAjv If 

fAi-OtttAe fA ThuniAin. 
If ■oOCa guf T)ot(i teo. 
Ca f6 buAitce ifceAt im 

Aigne. 
toifgeAt) 1A-0 'nA mbeACAit). 
Cat) ATifeAnf At) tOjA Afv bit 

Aige? 
O1 bpeif irh6)[\ •) A gceAfc 

ACA X)A pAgAlt. 

t)i cop6in f6'n bpflnc aca 

"DA fAgAlL. 

Dt saC uiLe Tiuine Ag 

■D6AnAril Cf UAlg (cfUAgA) 

■oi. 



They burst out laughing. 
What talk you have ! If 
it isn't you have the 
talk. 
The whole conversation 
turned on the misfor- 
tune which had befallen 
Sive. 

They only got what they 
had deserved. 

We failed to overtake 
them. 

He is mimicking his man- 
ner of talking. 

•He is the richest man in 
Munster. 

Probably they imagine. 

I amjirmly convinced. 

They were burnt alive. 

What will I do at all ivith 
him? 

They were getting a great 
deal more than their 
right. 

They were getting five 
shillings in the pound. 

Everyone was sympathis- 
ing with her. 
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Corfiti/ioif •DO Se^ig^n au 

ce X)A fine aca. 
X)a Tioie leAc Aif gut^ teif 

An A1C. 

til tiAitt A cuAififS Ann. 

Corh rriAit Ajuf "oa tntoA n^ 
■fVAit) eAjcoip A\\ bit Ann. 

"O'fiApfuig fe cA-o pe 
n'oe^f An f utc. 

C6'f\ A mAC tu ? 

Ill ttiAitpeAf puinn T)uic. 

Ca tt'friof ■OU1C ? 

A fgeAt pein fgeAt gAC 
einne. 

CufA ipe nxjeAjx foin. 

Ca gno nAC 6 AgAm. 

til CAipe "bom p6in. 



The eldest of them wag 

the some age as John. 
You (one) would imagine 
by him that he owned 
the place. 
There wasn't a trace of 

him there. 
Just as if it were not 

wrong. 
He asked what was the 
cause of the merriment. 
Whose son are you ? 
You will meet your match. 
How did you know ? 
Everyone is most inter- 
ested in his own affairs. 
You are the cause of that. 
I have a different matter 

to look after. 
I am no exception; i.e., I 
am the same as the 
others. 
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The Autonomous PoMn of the Irish Yerb, 

It is sometimes necessary or convenient to express 
an action without mentioning the subject, either 
because the latter is too general or not of sufficient im- 
portance to be mentioned, or because there is some 
other reason for suppressing it. Most languages have 
felt this necessity, and various means have been adopted 
to supply it. The use of the passive voice, or of 
reflexive verbs, or of circumlocutions, is the method 
generally adopted in other languages. In Irish there 
is a special form of the verb for this purpose. As it 
has no subject expressed it is sometimes called the 
Indefinite form of the verb : as it forms a complete 
sentence in itself it is also called the Autonomous or 
Independent form. 

An English verb cannot stand without its subject. 
For example, " walks," "walked," etc., express nothing. 
The English verbs cannot alone make complete 
sense. The Autonomous form of Irish verbs can 
stand alone. The word " t)uAitceAii " is a complete 
sentence. It means that " the action of striking takes 
place." The Autonomous form stands without a 
subject ; in fact it cannot be united to a subject, 
because the moment we express a subject the ordinary 
3rd person singular form of the particular tense and 
mood must be substituted. \)u&\VceA.^ An bon-o. 
Someone (they, people, we, etc.) strikes the table ; but 
buAiteAnn Ar\ pe^f (r6, fi'A'o, r\A 'OAoine, etc.) ^n bopt) 

We shall take the sentence : tJuAtlceAf An 54*^11 
te cLoiC o t^irfi €41-65. The word " buAitceAf" of itself 
conveys a complete statement, viz., that the action oj 
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striking takes place. The information given by the 
single word " buAitceAn" is restricted to the action. 
There are circumstances surrounding that action of 
which we may wish to give information ; e.g. " What 
is the object of the action ?" " An sATb^t*." " "What 
is the instrument used?" " te ctoiC." " Where did 
the stone come from ?" " 6 Uirii €^1*5." We may 
thus fill in any number of circumstances we please, 
and fit them in their places by means of the proper 
prepositions, but these circumstances do not change 
the nature of the fundamental word " buAitceAjA." 

It may be objected that the word " buAitce^f '' in the 
last sentence is passive voice, present tense, and means 
"is struck," and that " ^n sA-dAf" is the subject 
of the verb. Granted for a moment that it is 
passive voice. Now since " t)tiAil,eAnn -ouine 615111 6," 
somebody strikes him, is active voice, as all admit, and 
by supposition "bUAitceAiA &," somebody strikes him, or, 
he is struck, is passive, then comes the difficulty, what 
voice is " caCaji buAitce," somebody is struck? Surely 
it is the passive of "buAitceAf"; and if so " buAitceAp" 
itself cannot be passive, though it may be rendered 
by a passive in English. If we are to be guided 
merely by the English equivalent, then "buAiteAnn" in 
the above phrase is as much a passive voice as 
" buAitceAf," because it can be coirectly translated 
into English by a passive verb : viz., He is struck. 

When we come to consider this form in intransitive 
verbs, our position becomes much stronger in favour 
of the Autonomous verb. Let us consider the follow- 
ing sentence : Stub^icAf Af An tnbOtAf tiUAi]i blonn 
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An bOtAp cifim, Adc titiAip ttionn Ati bfltAj^ pti«6, 
fiuttAtcAf\ AfA .Ati 5ctAit)e. People walk on the road 
when it is dry, hut when the road is wet they walk on 
the path. Where is the nominative case of the so 
called passive verb here ? Evidently there is none 
The verb stands alone and conveys complete sense. 
If we wish to express the nominative, the Autonomous 
form of the verb cannot be used. In the above 
sentence we might correctly say: SiutttAtin fe {pAV, 
finn, tiA -oAoine, etc.), but not fiuBAtcA|v 6 (iat), fitin, 
tiA ■OAOine, etc.) 

Probably classical scholars will draw analogies from 
Latin and quote such instances as, Goncurritur ad 
mures. Ventura est ad Vestae. Sic itur ad astra. 
Deinde venitwr ad portam ; where we have intransitive 
verbs in an undoubtedly passive construction, and 
therefore, by analogy, the true signification of 
fiubAttAf in the above sentence is "It is walked," and 
it is simply an example of the impersonal passive con- 
struction. Now, if conclusions" of any worth are to be 
drawn from analogies, the analogies themselves must 
be complete. The classical form corresponding to the 
Irish iDiceAjA Ag puttAt Af An nibfitAjA nuAiti bionn An 
botAp cifim, etc., or CAtAp Ag fiubAt, a^a An mbOCAf 
Anoif is wanting, and therefore the analogy is in- 
complete and deductions from it are of little value. 

One of the strongest arguments we have in favour 
of the Autonomous verb is the fact that the verb 
" to be " in Irish possesses every one of the forms 
possessed by transitive and intransitive verbs. The 
analogy with Latin again fails here. UAtAf as ceA6c, 
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Somebody is coming. t5ei-6'i:Ap Ag fiuttAt, Somebody 
will be walking. Huaiia riiotuig An c-acaC 50 iiAt>fe<ir 
Ag ceAngAitc A 6of , JF/iew i/ie grmn* perceived that they 
were binding his legs. 

The Irish Autonomous form cannot be literally 
translated into English, because no exact counterpart 
exists in English, hence the usual method of trans- 
lating this form k to use the English passive voice, 
but the Irish verb is not therefore passive. To give 
an instance of the incapability of the English language 
to express literally the force of the Autonomous verb, 
notice the English translation of the subjoined 
example of the continued use of the Autonomous verb 
in an Irish sentence. 

" Aic AfiA-AepeA6 If eA-6 ah aic fin : nuAi^A biceAf 
Ag SAtiAit An ci^eo fAin 1 n-Am rriAiftt nA ti-oi"6Ce, 
AiiiijceAf coifiTieAdc -d'a ■o6AnAiti -\ fotfom mAji 
beipf6e A5 fit T f otf cm eiLe mAf tteif itie A5 ceiCeA*, 
1 AnnfAin AifigceAf fouf om mAf tiocf Ait)e f uAf ■] mAf 
t)UAitfit)e -j mAf tteipite f .\oi ttuAtAt) -\ mAf t)fifpf6e, 
•\ AnnfAin AifigceAf mAf tteA* "oeAfs-fuAtAf i c6if." 

This passage cannot be literally translated : the 
following will give a fair idea of its meaning : " That 
place is frequented by fairies : when one is walking 
near it in the dead stillness of the night, footsteps 
are heard and loud noises, as if people were running 
and fleeing, and then other noises are heard as if 
people were overtaking (those who were running 
away), and were striking and being struck, and as if 
they were being broken in pieces, and then are heard 
noises as if they were in hot rout and pursuit." 
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The Autonomous form of the verb has a passive 
voice of its own formed by the addition of the verbal 
adjective (or past participle) of the verb to the Auto- 
nomous forms of the verb to he ; e.g., x:stA\i buAitce, 
etc. 

This form of the Irish verb has a full conjugation 
through all the moods and tenses, active and passive 
voices ; but has only one form for each tense. All 
verbs in Irish, with the single exception of the asser- 
tive verb ir, have this form of conjugation. If can 
have no Autonomous form, because if has no meaning 
by itself. It is as meaningless as the sign of equality 
{—) until the terms are placed one on each side of it. 

To sum up then, the Irish Autonomous form is not 
passive, for — 

(1) All verbs (except ip), transitive and intransi- 
tive, even the verb za, have this form of conjugation. 

(2) This form has a complete passive voice of its 
own. 

(3) The disjunctive forms of the personal pronouns 
are always used with it ; .e.g., buAilcexxf 6. 

(4) Very frequently when a personal pronoun is 
the object of the Autonomous form of the verb, it is 
placed last in the sentence or clause to which it 
belongs, thus giving a very close analogy with the 
construction of the active verb, already explained in 
par. 535. tliop C^An •OAm...^u\^ feot^t) ifceAci f-an 
gcoitt feo m6...It was not long until I was driven into 
this wood. "Oo teige^f At) n-A 5Cti6x\(ic-4it) i^x). They 
were healed of their wounds. 

(5) Lastly, and the strongest point of all, in the 
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minds of native Irish speakers, without exception, the 
word buAitceAt* in such sentences as " MumXxb&Y' ^" 
SAiiAp " is active, and satSaii is its object. Surely 
those Irish speakers are the best judges of the teue 
shape of their own thoughts. 

We will now give a synopsis of the various forms 
of the Autonomous verb, beginning with the verb cA. 





The Verb ZS. 


CAtAJ^.* 


\ 




< is, are. 


Hi f^uit-ceAfi.t 






is not, are not. 


biceA|A (biceAf). 






does be, do be. 


tli tticeAti. 






does not be, do not be. 


ftiteAf (BiteA^). 




i 

(D 


was, were. 


ni fAticAf. 




<o 


was not, were not. 


bici. 




'^ 


used to be. 


beipAf, beipeAf, 


bei*- 





will be. 


peAf, bfeiCeAii. ' 






beii:i(-6e), bei'!!)pi('6e) , 


would be. 


beici. 




% 




biceA^i 


(Let). 




be. 


triA CACAf 


(If). 


8 

a 



m 


is, are. 


tTiA biceAii 


(If). 


does be, do be. 


etc. 




UL/ 




"oi mbeip 


af). 




were, would be. 


50 f AbCA|\ ! 


(May). 




be (for once). 


50 mbiceAt^ ! 


(May)., 




^ be (generally). 


■Oeipim 50 G^ruitceAti, I say tl 


lat someone, etc., is. 


"Oeifvim n& |:uitceAf, „ 


„ „ is not. 


• CACAtif or CaCA'r- 


t. 


•iiilceAjif, puitteA'r. 
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An Intransitive Verb. 



SlUttAlCAf. 
CACAf Ag fluGAt. 

biceAfv A5 fiubAt. 

flUtttAt). 

ttiteAp Ag fiuftAt. 

pubALCAOI. 
bici Ag flUttAt. 
flUttAtpAp. 

beipAp A5 fiubAL. 

flUbAtpAOl. 

beipi Ag f lubAt. 
fiubAtcAp (Let). 

biceA|\ Ag f lubAt (Let). 

ftlA flUbAtCAp (If). 

etc. 

T)A flUbAlCAOl (If). 

VA mbeipi Ag f lubAt (If)> 






o 

CD 



CD / 



03 

a 

o 

<D 

a 

o 



walks, walk. 

is (are) walking. 

does (do) be walking, 

walked. 

was (were) walking. 

used to walk. 

used to be walking. 

will walk. 

will be walking. 

would walk. 

would be walking. 

walk. 

be walking. 

is (are) walking. 

would be walking, 
were walking. 



A Transitive Yerb. 

A noun is placed after the active forms in order to show the oases. 

buAitceA|\ An cLah. Someone strikes the table. 

Cacap AS buAlA-C AD dtAip. Someone is striking the 

table. 
Ca An cUp -OA (gA) btiAtA-6. The table is being struck, 
Cacap buAitce. Someone is struck. 

Cacap pe buAtA-6, Someone is being struck. 

t)iceAp AS buAtA-6 An ClAip. Someone usually strikes 

the table. 
Do buAitcA-O An cUp. Someone struck the table. 
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X}'\ An cLaji 13x3, (5^) bUAlAt). 
li)iteAf buAitue. 
Ditexif -pe X)UAlAt>. 

OuAlVci ATI ClA\\. 

t)ici A5 buAlAib An Ctiip. 
bici bUAilce. 

tDuAlLpAp (bUAlLpeAp) An 

cLAp. 
tJeipAp A5 buAlAt) An 

ClAIJX. 

t)eipAf bUAiLce. 
DuAiLpi (buAitvi'Se) ah 

ClAfV. 

iDeipi A5 bUAlAt) An ttAip. 

t)eipi buAiLce. 
t)uA)tceA|\ An clA\\. 

tJiceAp Ag buAlAt) An 

CLAip. 
triA buAitceAf An ctAp. 
TTIa biceAp Ag buAtAt) An 

etc. 
Da mbuAitpi An ctAp. 



Someone was striking the 

table. 
The table was being struck. 
Someone was struck. 
Someone was being struck. 
Someone used to strike 

the table. 
Someone used to be strik- 
ing the table. 
Someone used to be struck. 
Someone will strike the 

table. 
Someone will be striking 

the table. 
Someone will be struck. 
Someone would strike the 

table. 
Someone would be striking 

the table. 
Someone would be struck. 
Let someone strike the 

table. 
Let someone be striking 

the table 
If someone strikes the table. 
If someone does be striking 

the table. 

If someone were to strike 
the table. 
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X)A tnbeipt AS btiAlA* Ati If someone were to hd 

•^^-^T- striking the table. 

Before leaving this important subject it may not be 
uninteresting to see what some Irish grammarians 
have thought of the Autonomous form. 

O'Donovan in his Irish Grammar (p. 183) wrote aa 
follows : — 

" The passive voice has no synthetic form to denote 
persons or numbers ; the personal pronouns, therefore, 
must be always expressed, and placed after the verb ; 
and, by a strange peculiarity of the language, they 
are always ' in the accusative form.' 

" For this reason some Irish scholars have con- 
sidered the passive Irish verb to be a form of the 
actiye Yerb, expressing the action in an indefinite 
manner ; as, buAitceAfx me, i.e., some person or persons, 
thing or things, strikes or strike me ; buAMeAX) 6, some 
person or thing Cnot specifiedj struck him. But it is 
more convenient in a practical grammar to call this 
form by the name passive, as in other languages, 
and to assume that tu, 6, i, and iat», which follow it, 
are ancient forms of the nominative case." 

Molloy says in his Grammar, page 62 : — 

" Verbs have a third form which may be properly 
called deponent ; as bUAitue^ti me, I am /usually J 
beaten; buAitce^fv «, thou art f usually J beaten; 
bUAitce^f 6, he is /usually^ beaten. The agent ol 
this form of the verb is never known ; but although 
verbs of this form always govern the objeotive case, 
like active verbs, still they must be rendered in English 
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by the passive ; as, bu^iteAti iat), they were beaten. 
Here ia-o is quite passive to the action ; for it suifers 
the action which is performed by some unknown 
agent." 

Again at page 99, he says : — 

"But there is another form of the verb which always 
governs an objective case ; and although it must be 
translated into the passive voice in English, still it is 
a deponent, and not a passive, form in Irish ; as, 
budaceAp me, etc. The grammarians who maintain 
that this form of the verb takes a nominative case 
clearly show that they did not speak the language ; 
for no Irish- speaking person would say toxhaMzbaih f e, 
fi, fiAt). It is equally ridiculous to say that 6, i, ia-o, 
are nominatives in Irish, although they be found so 
in Scotch Gaelic." 

Further on, at page 143, he states again that 
" deponent verbs govern an objective case." 

Thus we plainly see that O'Donovan and Molloy 
bear out the fact that the noun or pronoun after the 
Autonomous form of the verb is in the accusativa 
case, though the former says it is more convenient to 
assume that it it in the nominative case I 



APPENDICES, 



Appendix I. 

NOUNS OF THE FIEST DECLENSION. 



AftfiAii, a song. 
A-oAf cA-p, a halter, 
a-dHah, a cause. 
AX)niAX), wood. 
AtTiA'DAn, a fool. 
AtTiAjic, a sight. 
AriifiAr, doubt. 
AoibtieAf, delight. 
AoiteAc, manure. 
Aot, lime. 
A^tAti, bread. 
A^fOAti, hillook. 
Aftm, an army : pi. 
AZ, swelling or tumour. 
ACAf , gladness. 



Aijim, A|iinA. 



bAT), boat. 

bjAtllAti, dummy, (stammerer). 
bAtiT", top. 
b-if, death. 
beAjAti, a little. 
biA^, food ; gen. bi'o. 
biofiAn, a pin. 
bifceAmiiAft, rascal. 
btAf, taste. 

bonti, sole, foundation. 
bocAft, road ; nom. pi. boic^e. 
b^A-oAn, a salmon, 
bfioo, joy, pride. 
Xbt<omA6, foal or colt, 
bjioti, sorrow. 
b|tuAC, brink; pi. bt<aAiA. 
bm-oeACAf, thanks, 
bun, bottom. 

CAifBAt,' a stone fortress. 
CAtA-6, harbour. 



cApbAT), chariot. 

CA|tn, heap. 

CAfAn, path. 

CAfup, hammer. 

CAc, cat. 

ceAnn, head or end. 

ceol, music ; pi. ceoLcA. 

ceu-oLon5A'6,t breakfast. 

citieAt, kind or sort. 

cteAriitiAj', marriage alliance. 

ctei^ieAc, clerk 

ctoj, bell, clock. 

cogAi), war ; pi. cojca oi 

cojAi'oe. 
copAti, cup. 

c^iei-oeArii, faith, religion. 
cuAti, bay or haven ; pi. cuahca. 
cubAti, foam, 
cut, back of the head. 

■DAot, beetle. 
ioeiiieA'6, end. 
TjiAbAt, devil. 
■Dintieufi, dinner. 
loocAp, harm. 
■DoiceAtt, grudge, reserve. 
T)omAti, earth, world. 
■DotiAf misfortune. 
■oopAf , door ; pi. ■ooijtj-a. 
■DUA'6, difficulty. 
■outcAf, inherited instinct 

eA-fibAtt, a tail. 
eAppA6, Spring. 
ei'oeAii, ivy. 
eotAf , knowledge. 
euT)Ac, cloth, clothes. 



• This word also means a child's spinning "top." 

t In ppoken language bjieicpeArcA, m., is used for " breakfatt," 
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forjA'o.t 

pidc, raven ; pi. p6ic or peig. 
pocAt, a word ; pi. pocAit or 

poctA. 
pogrhAji, Autumn. 
FOtiti, tune or air. 



mtittAt, top; pi. muttAija. 



tiAom, a saint. 
neA^ic, strength. 
octiAf, hunger. 
6)1, gold. 



Sa6a|(, goat. 
5a-6a|i, beagle. 
SAniTOAt, gander. 
jAiifuti, a young boy. 
. 5eAniA|<, green corn. 
5eA|ijtcAc, young bird 
jlAf, look. 
5I6H, voice. 
30b, beaJi {of a bird). 
5jieAtin, humour. 
5UAt, coal. 



lAjiATin, iron. 
(p)iol.A-(i, eagle. 
lOTiA-o, place. 
irteAti, hollow. 



tAoj, call. 

tA^, itiiddle. 

tCAttAn, a book ; pi. LeAtiAi| 

teAti|iA. 
teAt)iiAn, booklet. 
teAcA|i, leather, 
teun, misfortune 
ti'on, a nSt ; pi. tioncA. 
toti, provision. 
Lo^5, a track. 



mAt)A-6 or tnAT)pA, a dog; 

triA'DtiAfoe. 
mAjA'o, mockery, ridicule. 
iTiAop, a steward. 
iTiAjic, steer or beeve. 
meAc, failure. 
mittcAn, blame. 
miontiAti, kid. 
mojiAti, much, many. 



PA5^iia6, a pagan. 
pAipeti^l, paper. 
piobAti, windpipe or neck. 
po)ic, tune or air. 
ptieu6An, crow. 



jtiAfi, track ; gen. tiiAttt. 
|i6x>, road, 
tiun, secret. 



f AC, a sack. 

l-AjAfic, a priest. 

f AJAf , kind or sort. 

fAlAtiti, salt. 

f AiiitiA'o, summer. , 

f Ao^At, life, world. 

fAo^i, craftsman, artisan. 

fAotA|i, exertion, work. 

feA^Ac, hawk. 

feoT), a precious thing, je^«l; 

pi. f eo-OA. 
rsetit, news ; pi. rSS*"^* i 

fjeutcA, stories. 
ftA?HA-6, chain; pi. rtAfijiAfoei 
f op, wisp. 

"^yH kind , 

fpio^iAt), a spirit, 
f po)i, a spur, 
fpofir, sport, 
fcop, treasure store. 
fUAitiroeA]', repose. 



[ or sort. 



cAiTiAtt, a short space of time. 
cAoifCAc, a captain, a leader. 
ceaLtAC, hearth. 
rnofsATi, furniture, 
cuf, beginning 
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Appendix II. 

A list of feminifle noUbs ending in n, broad consoiiant, belonging 
to the Second Declension. 

Nou. Gen. Meaninq. 

A'O'^ftc A'o^i^ce a horn 

bibo^ blboije a doU 

bAipjBAC bAifoije rain 

bAjtiidi bAtijiAije tow 

bCAc beice bee 

beAiin bemne a mountain peak 

beAttA6 beA^Aije a heifer 

bt/ACAC blAitceorbtACAije buttermilk 

bof boife palm (of the hand) 

b-peic b|ieice judgrnei.. 

b|ieu5 b^eije a lie 

bfiiACA)! b^ieitue word of honour 

b^iog b|i6i5e a shoe 

bpuigeAti b^uijne palace, fort 

buiBeAti bufone a troop 



CAitteAi 

CCAtg 

ceA^ic 

ClAtt 

CI An 

CIAH65 

ciop 

ctAi|t^eA6 

ctAtin 

ctoi 

CtuAf 

ctum 

ctieA-6 

'' col,p a6 

COf 

cttAob 

CflAOIfBAi 

c^ieAC 
ctteAS 
ctiioc 
c^io6 

CflOf 
CUAC 

Cfliteog 



CAittije 

ceitje 

dtice 

cijit^oe 

ceitte 

ceme (pi. ciAtiCA) 

ciAn6t5e 

cipe 

ctAijifije 

ctoiTitie or ctAinne 

ctoice 

ctuAife 

ctuiitie 

ctieroe 

cotpAi je 

coife 

CjlAOltp 

ctiA0ip5e 

C|ieice 

c^ieige 

cfiice 

C|ioice 

c^oife 

cuAice 

cuil,eoi5e 



an old woman 

deceit. 

hen 

a trade 

sense 

distance 

beetle 

a comb 

a harp 

children 

a stone 

an ear 

plumage 

a wound 

a heifer 

a foot 

a branch 

a spear 

plunder 

crag 

end 

gibbet 

cross 

cuckoo 

a fly 
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NOM. 

■oeAttt 

■oeAtj 

Deoc 

oion 

looineAtin 

•ope AC 

eAf^s 

feA6c 

peAi^s 

peufos 

ptceAtt 

pteA'D 

pteAfs 

f|ieuiri 

fuinneoj 

ftunnj'eoj 

l?«ireo5 

SAtJtdg 

5AOC 

jeAtAt 

seas 

5'oS 

5eni)-eA6 

SioiifAd 

stun 

5111Atl 

sr^^s 

lAtt 

inseAti 

tAltl 

tAfOS 

tACAC 

teAc 

teAC 

tons 

tub 

tuc 

meviii 
mvc 



Gen. 


MBANDte 


T)Ai6fte 


a vat 


X)et'i.X>9 


a form 


•ceitje 


a thori 


■oije 


a drink 


•oitie 


protection 


■ooimnne 


bad weathel 


■ojieice 


face, visage 


eAfdije 


a weasel 


peiice 


time, occasion 


feifise 


anger 


peufO'Se 


beard 


fitcitte 


chess 


l?tei-6e 


a feast 


fteifge 


vfreath 


f^ieiriie 


a root 


fuitineoije 


■window 


•Fuinnf 60156 


an ash 


r«ireoi56 


a lark 


5At>t6i5e 


a little fork 


jAoite 


wind 


SeAtAije 


moon 


S^'Se 


branch 


S'Se 


squeak 


S'OiirAise ( 


girl 


5tuin6 


knee 


Slieine 


sun 


SliuAise 


hair 


6itte 


thong 


iti5in6 


daughter 


tAime 


hand 


tAfoije 


match (light) 


tAicce, tACAi^e 


mud, mire 


teice 


a stone flag 


teite 


half, side 


tuitige 


ship 


tuibe 


loop 


tuice 


mouse 


iDeit^e 


finger 


mmce 


pig 


n6inie 


heaven 
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NoM. 


Gen. 


Mkaniso. 


OltlfBAC 


oinpje 


fool ({.) 


oti-oos 


oti-ooije 


thumb 


piAfC 


peifce 


reptile 


piArroj 


piAfcoige 


worm 


piob 


pibe 


musical pipe 


pt«c 


ptuice 


cheek 


POS 


poise 


kiss 


r'Af 


ph^te 


order, regulation 


rii 


rAtte 


heel 


rcAts 


reitje 


hunt 


fCAjlC 


l^e^pce 


love 


feif^eAi 


re'lT'Se 


plough 


rseAc 


rseice 


hawthorn bush 


rjiAn 


rjtne 


knife 


rsiAm 


rseinie 


comeliness 


rsiAt 


rs^ite 


shield 


rsotiiiAi 


rsotinAije 


throat 


rsr'oti 


rsr'be 


scrape 


fion 


fine 


weather 


ftAC 


ftAice 


rod 


foineAtiti 


foininne 


fine weather 


naeAt 


ffeite 


scythe 


fplAtlC 


rptAince 


spark, thunderbolt. 


ITO" 


Jppome 
\fti6nA 


nose 


CAoft 


cAoitie 


side 


ceuT) 


ceiiDe 


string 


conn 


ctiinne 


wave 


ci^eAtt 


c^eiCe 


tribe 



lib 



uitJe 



an egg 



Appendix III. 

NOUNS BELONGING TO THE THIRD DECLENSION. 

(a) AH personal nouns ending in oiti, tSiji, 
(6) All abstract nouns ending in a6c. 

(c) Verbal nouns in acc, Ait, and AriiAin. 

(d) The following list : — 

NoM. Genitive. Meanino. 

ACC a6ca decree 

Aitim AnmA name 
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NOM. 
AlflOC 

AtiAt 

ATiAm 

Ao-6 

AOf 

AC 

beATlTlACC 

bAiti-|iio5An 
bit (bloc) 

btAC 

btlATDAin 

btiocc 

hot 

bttus 

bUACAltt 
bU41T) 

boAfoinc 

caCaiii 
ci^iti 

CAIfS 

CAC 

C10tl 

ClOf 

Cit, OT. (ctOC) 

cteAf 
ctiAniAiti, m. 

CtlAITI 
C0t>tA'6 

c6tp 

C0T)n|IA'O 

COfTlAth 

CfA-O 

CHI Of 

C^ltJC 
C«A1-pC 

ctut) 

•DAlt 
•0AT1 
■OAC 

•oeAtiAiii 

■OlAflTnll1T> 

■OOCCU1H 

■DIIUCC 

Tjpuim, m. 



Gbnitive. 


Meanino. 


Aifi^ce, Aij-eAsrA 


repayment, restitution 


At cop A 


altar 


AtlAtA 


breath 


AtlltlA 


soul 


AO-OA 


Hugh 


AOfA 


folk, peopla 


ACA 


ford 


beAtiriACCA 


blessing 


bAin-^iiojtiA 


queen 


beAfiA 


a (cooking) spit 


beACA 


life 


btiCA 


blossom 


btiA-oriA 


a year 


bteAccA 


butter-milk 


bOCA 


tent, cot 


bjlOJA 


palace, mansion 


bUACAttA 


boy 


bUA-OA 


victoiy 


b«Ai-6eAfic4 


trouble. 



CAt)|1A CAb^lAft 

CAHA 

CAfSA . 

CACA 

CeAtlA 

ClOfA 

CeACA 

CteAfA 

CtlAttltlA 

CtlAITlA 

COTJAtcA 

C6|1A 

contiA^CA 

COfAtlCA 
C^IAtJA 
CfteAfA 
C|10CA 

ctiA|icA (or cuAifice) 

CO-OA 

■daIa 

T)AtlA 
■OACA 

■oeATiniA 
"OiAjitnti'oA 

TJOCCUIIA 

■OpUCCA 

■0|(0TnA 



help 

tax 

Easter 

battb 

loTB, desire, affection 

rent 

shower 

a trick 

son-in-laTT 

bone 



justice 

compact, covenant 

defence 

torture, destruction 

belt 

form 

visit 

part, share 

account, meeting 

destiny 

colour 

make or shapa 

Dermot 

doctor 

dew 

a back 
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NOM. 


Gbnitive. 


MEANma. 


^AJIC 


eA-pcA 


tax, tribute 


euT) 


eUTJA 


jealousy 


euto'6 


eutcoA 


escape , elopement 


FAt 


FACA 


cause, reason 


FBAttC 


■peAjtCA 


a grave, tonib 


FeAftAititi 


FeA^itAtinA 


rain 


FeTOtn 


peA'otnA 


service, use 


peoit 


peotA 


flesh, meat 


piACAlt 


piACtA 


a tooth 


pion 


pionA 


wine 


por 


peArA 


knowledge 


ptAlt 


flACA 


prince 


F05 


FOJA 


a sudden attack 


F05L«im 


FOstutntA 


learning 


VOSpA-X) 


FOjAiirA 1 

FtlAgAlltA J 


(decree 

1 announcement 


TMJASflA-O 


piiAcc, m. 


.pUACCA 


cold 


FUAfgU-o 


puAfstviijce 


ransom, redemption 


FUAC 


fOACA 


hatred 


poit 


•pOtA 


blood 


5t,eAiin 


jteAntiA 


vaUey 


gniom 


gtiioiriA 


act, deed 


goiti 


joriA 


wound 


5,iA-6 


SttA'OA 


love 


5^eim, m. 


5jieAniA 


a piece 


-Sirat 


SpoiA 


curds 


5ut 


50tA 


weeping 


5"* 


50CA 


a voice 


lAl^lAI'O 


iaii|ia-6a 


a desire, request 


lAt 


lACA 


land, country 


tOtTlAITI 


lOniATlA 


hurling (a game) 


lomfiA-o 


lomjiAfoce 


report, notice 


teAbAT), /, 


teAbcA 


a bed 


teAcc 


teaccA 


a grave 


tlOtlTl 


teAtitiA 


beer, ale 


tlOf 


teAfA 


a fort 


toe 


tocA 


lake 


Loec 


tOCCA 


reproach 


tuf 


tOfA 


an herb 


mAix)m 


triA'omA 


defeat, rout 


IDAlteAlTI 


triAitce 


forgiveness 


meAf 


meArA 


esteem 
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NOM. 


Genitite. 


Meaning. 


tniAti 


miAriA 


desire 


mit 


me At A 


honey 


moT) 


mo-OA 


manner 


moiTi 


motiA 


bog 


muiji 


tnA|iA 


sea 


05 


65A 


a young person 


otAnn 


ottlA 


wool 


OtiAtTlAtn 


OttArfltlA 


instruction 


onoi^i 


on6|iA 


honour 


OfjtA-O 


ofjAitce 


admission, opening 


]\At 


^lACA 


luok 


peAcv, m. 


|ieAccA 


law 


tiiocc 


tlCACCA 


a form 


JIIC 


•(leArA 


running 


fAtridit 


fAltltA 


an equal, like 


SAtTlAltl 


SAtTlTlA 


November 


rs^^ 


rs-icA 


shadow 


fCOC 


fCOtA 


flower 


reAt 


TeAtA 


a space of time 


f10C 


l-eACA 


frost 


fi'oicAtn 


t^'otCAtlA 


peace 


fttocc 


fteAcrA 


posterity 


fTOACC, m. 


rniAccA 


a curb 


ftiAni 


ftlAlilA 


a swim 


roj 


ro5A 


pleasure 


rjiAic 


X'p&iA 


a layer 


rtioti 


fHOflA 


nose 


rtiuc 


f^OtA 


stream 


CAifLit3i|i 


CAllllU^A 


tailor 


CAin 


rAriA 


a drove 


cioni-gAiii 


ClOtlfJAtlCA 


purpose, project 


C01I 


COtA 


a will 


CJIAIj 


CIIAJA 


a strand 


C-peATJ 


CHeATJA 


flock, drove 


cjieoiii 


C|ieo|iA 


guide, troop 


c^ieuf 


ruetifA 


battle 


CtlOTO 


CfO-OA 


fight, quarrel 


CuAim 


CUAIDA 


Tuam 


CUAt 


^UACA 


tribe 


UAIth 


flAtilA 


cave 


ucc 


OCCA 


breast 
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Appendix IV. 

THE NOUNS OF THE FIFTH DECLENSION. 
The letters in brackets give the termination of the genitive singular. 



Ab or AbA, gen. AbAnn, a river ; 

pi. Aibtie or AibneACA. 
AonrA(-'6), license, permission. 
AltA(-ti),Isle of Arran; pL Aibtie, 

The Arran Isles. 
AiiA(-n), kidney. 

beoifi (beo^tAc), beer. 
btiAJACx)), m., the upper part of 

the breast. 
b|ierieAm(Aii), m., a judge. 
b|(o(-ti), a quern, handmill pL 

bpoince. 

cao)ia(c), a sheep ; pi. CAOi^iij. 
caha('o), a friend ; pi. cAint)e. 
CACAi^<(-itiAc), a city, fortreaa 
CAtAoiii(-iieAc), a chair. 
ceA|«)CA(-Ti), a forge, smithy. 
ceAtiiAniA(-n), a quarter. 
ctAif (-fAc), a furrow. 
coifin(-ftteAc), a feast. 
comij|ifA(-n), neighbour ; pi. 

cothfliirAin. 
cofhtA(-c), a gate, door. 
coitiha(-ti), a coffer, cupboard, 

coffin. 
C0|i6iti(-nA6), a crown. 
c^Aiti(-t)Ac), a sow. 
c-u, gen. con, » hound ; pi. 

coin, conA, hounds. 
ct3it(-Ac), a corner. 
c«ifte(-Ann), a pulse, vein. 
■OAiteAm(-An), a cup-bearer. 
■DAi}i(-Ac), an oak. 
■oe&fin&i-n), pahn of the hand. 
■oite(-Ann), flood, deluge; pL 

t)iieAnnA, ■oiteAnACA 

rAtA-6A(-n), science, learning. 

eAfAoncA(--6), disagreement, dis- 
obedience. 

eAfCU (compound of cvi), an eeL 

eipii(-ft»eAc), an oyster. 

eocAi^i (eocjiAc), a key. 

eotinA(-n) [or gen. same as nom.], 
barley. 



feAtfAm(-An), to., philosopher. 
. i:eiceAm(An), to., debtor. 
i:eoi-p(-Ac), The Nora 
fi05Ani(Ac), a sign, mark. 
Fice(ATj), twenty. 
TPOJAitCjLAc), plunder. 

5AbA(-n), m., a smith ; pi. jAtbne. 
S^iAin (5«AnAc), hatred. 
5iiAtA(-n;, a shoulder ; pi 
5tiAiVne, 5UAitteACA. 

lonTAC-n), a nail (of the finger) ; 

pL injne. 
tACA(-n), a duck. 
tAi^i (tA^Ac), a mare. 
tAnAriiA(-n), a married couple. 
t/Ai-Aiii (tAfjiAc), a flame. 
tACAiji (Iacuac), a level plain. 
teACA(-n), m., a cheek; pi. 

teACAmeACA. 
ttif5A(-n), theghin; pi. t«ni5ne 

mAimfciit'-ciieAc), a monastery. 
nieAnmA(-n'), the mind. 
niite(-Ax>), a soldier, warrior. 

nAniA(--o), an enemy ; pi. ti Aim-oe. 
tlOTjl-Ais (no-otAj), Christmas. 
ottAm(-An), a doctor, professor 
pei.ff&{-n), a person. 
liiA5Ait (iiiAJtAc), a rule. 
tt05A(-n), a choice ; pi. ^lOJnACA, 

■posAineACA. 
j-Ait (f AtAc), a beam, 
, reAnjAC-nl.a cormorant. 
fCAit (fCAtAc), a stallion. 
CAt(-Ac), a wedge. 
CAtAiri, gen. tAtniAn, land. 
CeAmAi-p (CeAriiiiAC) Tara. 
ceATi5A(-n or -6), tongue ; pi, 

ceAn5tA. 
ceotiA(-n), boundary, limit. 
i3itte(-Ann), an elbow. 
utcA(-n), a beard 
u|ij'A(-n), a door-jamb. 
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Appendix Y 

A LIST OF IBBBGUIiAB VEBBAL NOUNS. 



Vebb. 

AbAlfl 

bAin 
bem 
btig 
b|tinc 

bUAITI 

CAitt 
CAlt 

ceAtitimj 
ceit 
citm 
CI tin 

CtAOI'6 

coimeta'o 

coiniij 

coirs 

C0lfl|tA1C 
COJAIjl 

conjAib 

cotttiuig 

cofAin 

c^iefo 

cuit< 

TieA-pmAT) 

TJIOt 
■O^UIT) 

•ouipS 

6a5 
6ai5 
611115 
61 fC 

r^s 

F-45 

pAll 



MBANma. 


Vbbbai. Noun. 


say 


tlA* 


confess 


AtJITIAtt 


snatch, take* 


bAinc 


bear, carry 


b-peic 


milk 


btljIAIl 


cook 


b^itiit 


reap. 


buAinc 


lose 


CAitteAitiAin 


throw, open, consume 


CAiteAiri, cAiteA-o 


buy 


ceATinAC 


conceal 


ceitc 


step 


ceim 


determine 


cinneAiTiAiti 


defeat 


CtAOl 


watch, guard 


coimeu'o 


bless 


ooiniCASAn 
' coifneAgA-o 


prevent 


cors 


fight 


comtiAi 


whisper 
keep 


COgAf 
C0t15t)Alt 


stir, moTa 


coii|tfli5e 


defend 


COfJlAITl, COfAinC 


believe 


c^iei-oeAmAinr 


put, send 


cu^i 


forget 


TieAttniA'o 


sell 


■oiot 


shut (M. move towards) 


■oiiui-oitn 


awake 


'odifeAfic, •oupsA'o 


die 


eAS 


claim 


6iteAm, eitiusAT) 


rise, arise 


6111156 


listen 


eifccAdc 


find, get 


FASAlt 


leave 


fASAlt 


wait 


l?AnAiTiAinc 



* To take a thing not offered is " bAiti ;'' but when offered, " stAC ' 
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Vbbb. 


MEANDia. 


Verbal Noun. 


pAf 


grow 


v^r 


peAtj 


whistle 


feA-DJAll, 


re&v 


pour out, shower 


peA^CAin 


peic 


see 


Feicftnc 


peuc 


behold, look 


peucAinc 


F"iFf"'S 


ask, enquire 


fiAfiiuije 


FOjtuiTn 


learn 


Fojtuini 


poitV 


suit, fit 


FottteAiiiAinc 


VO^V 


help, succour 


f6tf<ititi 


F^eAj-oAtt 


attend, serve 


f1ieAp)At 


F«-Ais 


sew 


^MlA^Alt 


FUAgdip (posAitt) 


announce, proclaim 


:ruA3Ait(C, >-nA5l1A 


putAing 


suffer 


put ATI 5 


jdB 


take, go 


jaCaO- 


5^'r 


caU 


5Aiiini 


jeAtL 


promise 


SeAU-AriiAiti 


Seitn 


bellow, low 


geimneAC or's^inieA'o 


StAO'O 


caU 


jIao'oac 


jLuAir 


journey, go 


Sl-UAfACC 


50it 


weep 


sot 


5U1-6 


pray 


gui-oe 


•■*W 


try, ask, entreat 


1Atl]1A1-6 


itniieAf 


contend, wrestle 


itn|ieAf5Ait 


imtij 


go away 


imieAcc 


innif 


teU 


iTinr'ic 


iomcAiii 


carry 


i0incA)i 


lompuig 


turn 


iotnp6-6 


ioc 


pay 


Joe 


lOtlAt 


wash 


iotiLac. 


tonnfui^ 


approach 


loriTifuise 


1C 


eat 


.ce 


teA5 


knock down 


teAjAii 


teAn 


follow 


tCAtlATTlAltlC 


teis 


let, allow 


teijeAii 


tlT15 


leap 


titi5 


tomAiil 


strip, pull off 


tomAi|(C, tom)iA-6 


tuij 


lie (down) 


ttiije 


niAiti 


live, exist 


mAi^eAcrAiti 

TnAjicAtn 


triAic 


forgive 


iDAtteAm 


meAf 


think 


meAf 
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Verb 

oit 

6t 

^ieic 

fiei-ocij 

fiintic 

flit 

ftoitin 

l^einn 

r3T"or 

f1tlt)<Mt 

\-wAm 

CA1t15 

ceitg 
"■coc-pAif 
cog 
C611115 
ctieis 

cuttt 
tumtins 



Meanino. 


Vebbat, Nous, 




nourish 


oite&riiAinc 




drink* 


6t 




sell 


|teic 




arrange 


fiei-oceAd 




dance 


HiTitice 




run 


flit 




divide 


|iottinc 




think 


1-AOitjm,^ 




stand 


feAfAtn 




play (an instrument) 


^eiTinm 




separate 


fjAfiAniAinc 




destroy, erase 


rsr'Of 




cease 


r5"T< 




walk 


fiubAt 




slay 


ft-a-o 




swim 


]-nim 




stop 


fCA-O 




sit 


yui-oe 




give 


CA^AIflC 




offer 


CAirsr'i 




draw 


CAt'f'*'"5 




teach, instruct 


ceAs^rs 




fling 


ceitse^n 




wind 


COCfl-Ar 




lift 


cosAit c6sAin» 




search for, pursue 


coifii^eAic 




forsaken, abandon 


CfieiseAti 




understand 


cui5finc, cuirgi 


11 r 


earn, deserve 


cuitteArii 
' ruiLteATTiAm 




alight, descend 


stii]4tin5 





Appendix YI. 

A LIST OF VERBS BELONGING TO FIEST CONJUGATION. 



bac, stop, hinder, meddle. 
b«in, snatch, take. 
bAit, drown, 
beic, bawL 
bog. soften. 



btig, milk, 
b-pif, break, 
bftuij, bruise. 
■~buAit, beat. 
buAi'o, give success. 



• Drunk, meaning intoxicated, is not otcA, but "A}t meifse. 
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CAitL, lose. 

CAOin, lament. 

CAit, waste, spend, eat or cast. 

CAin, bend, make crooked. 

CAti, sing. 

CAoc, bluid. 

CAf, twist, turn, wind, wry. 

ceAp, think. 

ceA'o, allow, leave, permit. 

ceit, hide, conceal. 

cinn, resolve. 

ciofi, comb. 

ctAOTO, defeat. 

ctAon, bend, crook. 

coif5, stop, hinder. 

CfiAit, shake. 

c|ioc, hang. 

c^eiT), believe, trust. 

c-pit, tremble, quake. 

c^otn, bend stoop,. 

Cfiotn &p, set about. 

cum, form, shape. 

cui]i, put, send. 

cui^ Ap bun, establish. 

ca\\i CA01 Aifi, mend. 

■oAO-p, condemn, blame. 

■oeA-pft, ascertain, assure. 

■oeA|ic, look, observe, remark. 

■oeA|miA'o, forget. 

x>iTi5, press, stuff, push 

loiot, seU. 

■0615, burn, consume. 

t)6i^c, spiU, shed. 

•o^viix), shut, move. 

'ouAt, plait, fold. 

■DOti, close 

£ifr, listen. 

pAip, watch, guard, 
f All's, squeeze, crush. 
pAti, stay, wait, stop. 
FAf , grow. 
peAt), whistle. 
•peAtt, deceive, cheat 
peAnn, flay, strip. 
■peAfi, pour out, shower, 
peuc, behold, look. 



fitt, return, come back. 

peu-oAim. X can. 

ptiuc, wet, moisten, drench. 

poitt, suit, fit. 

poiji, help, relieve, succour. 

positiini, learn. 

jAiti, shout, call. 

jeAtt, promise. 

jeA-pti, cut. 

jeitt, obey, submit. 

5tAC, take, reserve. 

gtAn, cleanse. 

jLao-o, call. 

gtuAij-, journey, travel, go. 

501X), steal 

5oit, weep, lament. 

50111, wound. 

SjiAip, sign, mark. 

gtii-D, pray. 

lAn-jt, ask, seek, request, be- 
seech . 
10c, pay, atone. 
it, eat 

tAf, light, kindle, blaze. 

teA5, throw down. 

teATi, follow, pursue. 

teij, read. 

teij, grant, suffer, permit. 

teiim, leap. 

tin5, leap, bounce, start. 

Uon, fill, surfeit, cram. 

toirs, singe, scorch, bum. 

tub, bend, crook. 

11115, Ue. 

niAi|i, last, exist, remain. 
mA|ib, kill, murder. 
niAit, forgive. 
mAoc, wet, steep. 
meAtt, deceive, defraud. 
meAf, estimate, think. 
tncAc, fade, wither, 
mitt, spoil, destroy. 
mot, praise, 
mniti, teach, instruct. 
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ne^rj, tie, join. 
tii^, wash. 

01 1, nurse, oheriah. 
01H, suit, fit. 
6t, drink. 

pteAfs, oraok. 

poj, kisB. 

pott,, pierce, penetrate. 

jatieAb, spring, leap. 

jieic, sell, 
^eub, tear, burst, 
•pit, run, flee, 
poititi, divide. 
•(IUA15, pursue, rout 

fAit, thrust, stab. 
fAOit, fit, reflect, think. 
fAOfi, ofeliver. 
pjAoit, loose, let go, 
f5«i|i, cease, desist. 
fBAf, stand. 
feiTj, blow. 



feot, teach, drive, sail. 

f ei-nn, play (music i. 

fjAji, separate, divide. 

fjfii'ob, write. 

•p5^iof, sweep, scrape, destroy 

fit, drop, let fall, sink. 

fin, stretch, extend. 

ftnefo, beckon, wink. 

fttii5, swallow. 

fDAni, swim, float. 

fCA-o, stop. 

f CATJ ■oe, desist. 

fUlT), sit. 

c«i|i5, offer. 

CAcc, choke. 

ceit. flee. 

coj, choose, select. 

C65, take up, lift. 

Cf e<it>, plough, till. 

rf 615, forsake, abandon. 

c|ioi-o, fight, quarrel. 

cuig, understand. 

ctiitt, earn, deserve. 

CU1C, fall. 



Appendix YII. 

LIST OP SYNCOPATED VERBS. 



AjAif , entreat (aveng 
diciti, recognize. 

bAjAi-p, threaten. 

CAfjAiii, slaughter. 
cCATijAit, bind. 
■ ci^it, ticlde. 
coi^it, spare. 
COT) Alt, sleep. 
cofAiti, defend, 
cuitnit, rub. 

•oibip, banish. 



eicit, fly. 

fOJAin, serve, 
ff eAgAif , answer. 
fpeAfoAit, attend, serve, 
(f) Of 5 Alt, open. 
fUAjAif, proclaim. 
ftitAinj, suffer. 
fflfSAit, relieve. 

innif, tell, 
in^it, graze, 
imif, play. 
lomcAif , carry. 
t'o-obAif , offer. 
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tAftAi]t, speak. 
totDAifi, strip, baT& 

intif54tt, awakea. 

rAtcAifi, trample. 
feA^Ain, avoid 



comAit, consume, eat 
cocAtt, root 
CAj(|iAin5, draw, 
cionoit, gather. 
coc^iAir, wind, 
cuititm^, descend. 



Appendix VIII. 



ENDINGS OP THE REGULAB VERBS IN 
USAGE. 



PRESENT-DAI 



Broad Terminations. 
ImperatiYe. 



- {:: 



PIjU. 

AITlAOir (-.dniuif), 
Am. 
3. [root] -Ai-6 

8. -A-6. -A1T)ir, -AWAOlf. 

A. '^<^ 



Present Tense. 



1. -Aim. 

2. -Alfl. 

8. -Ann. 



-AmAoi-o, -Amufo. 
-Ann p6. 

-AITJ. 



Imperfect. 

1. -Ainn. -AmAoi^" (-Amuif). 

2. -rA. -A'6 pB. 

8. -A*. -AlXn'r (-At)AOir). 

Past. 

1. -Af. -AmA^. 

2. -Alf. -At)A|1. 

3. [no ending] -A-OAtt. 

A -*<l>> 

'' Future. 



1. -fAT). 

2. -pAI^. 
8. -pAI'O. , 

A- - -i'^'' 

Conditional. 

1. -FAinn -FAmA0ir(-r*'""'r)- 

2. -pA. -f A'O pti. 

3. -FAB -FAITJiY (-pA'OAOlr). 

A, '-f, ' 



r*( 



Blender Terminations. 
Imperative. 



siHa. 



1. — 



[root] 
-eA-6. 



l-e 



PLU. 

-imif (-BAmuij-). 
eAm. 

-TO. 

-I'd')"- 

Present Tense. 

-im. -imiT) (-tmiT)). 

-1^. -eAnn pit. 



-CAnn. 



Imperfect. 



1. -inn. 

2. -ceA. 

S. -CAT). 



-4r 

Past. 



■imiY (-imif). 
-eA'6 pt>. 
-iTn'r- 



-FAmAoi-o (-pAmuit)) 

-fATO flB. 
fAI'O. 



1. -BAf. -eAmAji. 

2. -ip -eAbA^i. 

3. [no ending] -pA-oAji. 

Future. 

1. -peA-o. -pmi'D (-pimiTj) 

2. -Fi|i. -fiTi fiB. 

8. -fVO. r -fTO. 

Conditional. 

1. -pinn. -|:imij>(-Fimif). 

2. -peA. -peAxi fi6, 
8. -fBA'O. -pi^if. 
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Appendix IX. 

EAEIiT MODERN F0EM3 OF THE VEEBS. 

IS. 

We give only those forms which have not already been given in the 
body of the Grammar. 

Dependent Present : -^Ab ; (as in ^uft^b, that it is, v/ii^Ab, t« 
which or whom it i» ; munAb, if it is not). 

Obsolete Dependent Present : -ax> ; (as in sotiA'o, that it is, 'oAnA'o, 
to which or whom it is). This form occurs frequently in early 
modern writers. A remnant of it is found in the word jio'o or 
51T), though it is. 

Past: ^A. 

The form f& of the past thongh frequently found in early modem 
writers is now obsolete. 

Dependent Fast: -ft ti& (sometimes vrritien -^ t>6), as in ^xtf Ca, 

that it was ; ■oaji Ca, to whom or which it was ; tnutiAj) bA, i/it 

was not ; A^ Ca, was it ? niott bA, it was not. 

The full form of the Dependent Past, though sometimes found in 

early modern writers is now contracted to -ftb' before vowels, and to 

-fi befere consonants. 

Subjunctive : 'Oaitia'o (t)a mbA'6), if it were ; ^eniA'o (56 mbA'6), 
though it were. 

Imperative. 

1. — bitnfr, biotn. 

8. bi. biT), bi^iw. 

8. bio"© bix)!!*. 

Present Tense. 

Absolute. Depbndent, 

1. ArAim ACAmAoi'o. ftiitim fuitimi'T). 



ACAOl 
ACA 


ACACAoi. ptiiLe (-IJt) 

ACA1T). piJlt 




Habitual Present. 




1. bim bi'mi'o. 

2. bi> biti. 
«. bi(-6) biTj. 



Past Tense. 

Absoluts. Defbndent. 

1. bA'OAf bAmA^. JIAbAf ItAbAtriAII 

2. bA-OAIf bAbA^. flAbAlf ^lAbAbA^I. 
8. fci bA'DAfI «At6« (lAbA-OAtt. 
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Future Tense. 

1. biAT) biAmAoiT), biAm, 

2. biAi^i btACioi. 
8. biAfo, biA biAi-o. 

Relative ; biAf. 

Conditional — Secondary Future. 

1. Oeinn 6eimiY. 

2. beiceA biA-6 fib. 

3. biAX), beic benjip. 



SubjunctiYe Mood. 
Present Tense. 



1. (lAbAT) 

2. ^lAbAIH 

8. -pAibe 



fiAbmAoiTi, ^AbAin. 

|1AbtA01. 



ENDINGS OF THE BEGULAE VEEBS IN EAELT MODEBN 

IBISH. 

The following is a table showing the various endings of the regnlai 
verbs in Early Modern Irish. It is not intended that these forma 
should be learned by the student ; they are given merely for 
reference : — 



Broad Terminations. 


Slender Terminations. 




Imperative. 




Imperative. 


1. 
2. 
3. 


SINO. PLU. 

— -Am. 

[root] -AIT). 

-AT). -(A)T>A0ir. 


1. 
2. 
8. 


SINO. PLU. 

— -eAm, 
[root] -I'D. 

-BAT). -(l)T)il\ 




Present Tense. 




Present Tense. 


1. 
2. 
3. 


-Aim. -(A)mAOiT>. 

-A111. -CADI. 
-ATO. -AIT). 


1. 
2. 
3. 


-im. -(i)nii'T>. 
-1J1. -ci. 

-1-6. -IT). 




Imperfect 




Imperfect. 


1. 
2. 
8. 


-Ainn. -AmAOir. 

-CA. -CA01. 
-A'd. -(A)T)AOir. 


1. 
2. 
8. 


-inn. -(Omif. 

-CCA. -CI. 

-eA'o. -COWr. 



Fast. 

1. -Af. -AmA^i. 

2. -Alf. -AbAf. 

3 (no ending) -ax>a\{. 



Past. 

1. -eAf. -eAmA^i. 

2. -If. -eAiiA^. 

3. (no ending). -eAT>Ajt. 
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Futnre. 

1. -pAT). -ipAm (aoit>) 

2. -pAifi. -pdoi. 

3. -fAi-o. -f^ttt. 



Fntnra. 

1. -feA-o. -peAm (ptmi'o), 

3. -pi-o. -fi'o. 



Conditional. 

1. -fAltlt). -pAniAOIf. 

2. -fA. -fAOI. 

8. -fA-6 -pA'OAOir. 



Conditional 



1. -finti. -Fimir. 

2. -pei.. -p. 

8. -peA-o. -fi'Dif. 



iFFegnlar Verba. 

It is principally in tlie future tense that tiie inflexions of the irregu- 
lar verbs in Early Modern Usage differ from the forms now gaoeridl; 
used. 

Future Tense. 

1. (no termination) atti (-tnA0ii>). 

2. Alft CAOt. 
8. A AfO. 

The following Terbs took no inflexion in the 3rd person singular 
of the present time. The forms in brackets are the dependent 
forms : — 

"Oo-tei^ (rAtAiji), 'oeiii (AbAi|i), 'oo-jeili (f ajaiU, FA^CAnn), "oa 
5111, '00-C1 (pAic), (ctiiiti), C15, ceiT). 

The following had no inflexion in the 1st person singulat past 
tense :— 

^SitititAtic, (loiiliAttc), Ac6otinA£ (faca) CAriAg, cuaIa, (iahas. 



INDEX 



The numbers refer to the paragraphs. 



&, voe. part, Sid. 

&, pass, adj., 522. 

A, rel., 26e, 233, &o., S46, 564 

A, part., 169. 

A, prep., 605(2). 

Ab, 339, 

a6a, 119. 

AbAift, 35c, 355. 

AbtiAim, 3-57. 

At)ur, 436. 

•AC, 467a. 

4CC 50, 550. 

AT)ei^itn, 357. 

AT)CUA1'6, 441. 

AT)ut)Ai^c, 359. 

A5, 191, 217, 617. 

ASA, 544. 

AJAi-o, 86, 89. 

*5oni, 191. 

ASMf, 154, 628(2). 

Aicit), 88. 

Ai5te, 86. 

Aitti«, 10, 43d. 

Ai|i-De, 166. 

Ai^TieocA'o, 297. 

AingeAt, 65. 

Aiiim, 43(4), 104. 

A1C, 14, 84, 530 {note). 

AtbA, 129, 473(2). 

AtuitiT), 356, 144. 

Am, 104. 

Atii (Aim), prefix, 455. 

Am, AiTiAc, 433. 

AmAC, 433. 

-AmAit, 467c. 

AihAin, 172. 

AmA^iAc, 434. 

AtTirAC, 433. 

Amuic, 433. 

Amutj, 433. 

Art, intens part, 161. 

Afi, def. art., 39, 40, 470, &e. 



AH, interrog. part., 26e. 

AtiAU, 438. 

AflAm, 104. 

An-cuit), 198, 

Atix>eAf, 441. 

AiToi«, 434. 

ATllAtl, 441. 

Anior, 436. 

Atin, 39, 604, 027. 

AIITIf A, 166. 

Anocc, 434. 

Anoi^, 441. 

Ationn, 438. 

AtiuAf, 436. 

AOitiinn, 356, 144. 

AOifineAf, 131. 

Aoine, 447. 

Aom'ne, 64. 

AointieAC, 64, 241. 

Aoi^Tje, 166. 

Aoti, numer., 172, 505, 509. 

Aon, indef. adj., 197, 200. 

AOtlAC, 58. 
AOtlA^t, 177. 

AonmA'6, 173, 504. 

A^, pass, adj., 14, 26a, 522. 

Ap,pron., 267. 

All, interrog., 278. 

Ap,prep., 219, 578, 618. 

A|i, verb, 423. 

Af bii, 197. 

A\t TpeAX), 613d. 

A^fTO, 166. 
A|iT>An, 42d. 
Aji-ouij, 297, SlSd. 
A^hf, 434. 
Afim, 69. 
Atif. 423. 
Af, 225, 919. 
A'f, 154 

ACAiti, 43(3), 132. 
Actim, 390. 
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Da (bo), 132. 

bA {verb), 158, 334, 338, 340, 341. 

bii'ooiti, 420, 100. 

bAite, 113. 

bAitij, 293. 

bAti, 165. 

bAr, 14. 

bAf, 14. 

beAc, 79. 

beAj, 166. 

beAjAn, 198, 241. 

beAtAC, 58. 

beAn, 132. 

BeAf, 326. 

beACA, 131. 

beiiDfeAii, 326. 

befopi, 327. 

beim, 87. 

beiti, 342, 618(7o). 

beipitn, 347, 6.8(76) 

beific, 177, 481. 

beic, 327, 330. 

beiceAji, 326. 

b6iri, 327. 

beitce, 284. 

beo, 148. 

biAT), 64. 

bi'or, 322. 

biceAfi, 319, 322, 829. 

biteAf, 324. 

bid', 323. 

blAiice, 86. 

bLACAc, 86. 

bo, 132. 

botAH, 66. 

btiAoti, 199. 

bp&t, 163. 

bftACAifi, 132, 

biicAj, 166. 

btiiAti, 64. 

b^eiceAiii, 426, 13L 

bti)AiiA£, 486. 

bfi At Af(, 86. 131. 

btioTj, 649. 

btiuAc, 56, 66. 

bjitii-oeAti, 35a, 85. 

bfttSij, 3166. 

buACAtU, 43(3), lOS. 

buAit, 43(4). 

buAit, 261, &a. 



buAitceAji, 251. 
buAtAX), 289. 
bui'oeAti, 35a, 85. 
bum (bo), 132. 
buji, 26a, 622. 

Ca, 26e, 278. 

CA, 202. 

feA, 600. 

CAbAin, 35a. 

CAc, 241. 

CAT), 243. 

CAT) flA CAob, 435. 

CAT) cuije, 4ao. 
CAT) FAC, 485. 
CAiTje, 243. 
CAilin, 43e, 111. 
CAiU, 316c. 
CAiVteAc, 77. 
CAiti, 105, 131. 
CAi^Tje, 121. 
ca;^c, 316e. 
CAti, 600. 
CA01, 114. 
CAOin, 3155. 
CAOji, 66. 
CAOflA, 125. 
CApAtt, 37, 69. 
CA|i, 278. 
Cap, 600. 
CA^A, 121. 
C4)ifiAi5, 35a. 
CAf-oin, 433. 
CACAiti, 433, 435. 
CACAH1, 36a. 
Cacaoih, 115. 
CAtAOItl, 126. 
ce, 243, 435. 
ceAccAji, 242. 
ceA-o, 14. 

CBA-o, 14, 67, 175, 511 
ceAT) (first), 167, 505. 
ceAnn, 2006, 513. 
cfiAtitiAt, 293. 
ceAnnuij, 293. 
ceAp, 67. 
ceAttc, 43o, 78. 
ceAfic, 64, 654. 
ceACAif*, 171. 
ceAtfiAfi, 177, 481 
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c£ite, 246. 
ceim, 87. 
ceic|ie, 508, 
ceo, 132. 
ceocA (ceo), 132. 
ceo-OAnA (ceo j, 132, 
ceot, 8, 67. 
ceu-o, 167, 505. 
Ceu-OAOiti, 447. 
cevi^-o, 243. 
CIA, 202, 243, 245. 
ciAc(ceo), 132. 
CIA mevi'o, 202. 
ctbe, 237. 
citn, 389. 
otiti, 513. 
ciocA, 243, 435. 
ciotintif, 435, 557. 
cit, 104. 
ciuriiAif, 88. 
ct^nn, 86. 
ctAjt, 68. 
cteAf, 104. 
cV'AniAiti, 105. 
coicti'oif, 88. 
ctointie, 86. 
dor, 398. 
CTiAiri (ctiAim), 96. 
CTieA-p, 64, 66. 
ctioc, 63. 
ccoAit, 35c 
CO'otA'O, 10. 

coj;ax>, 67. 
coijit, 302, &o. 
coigitc, 313. 
coiteAc, 59. 
coiU, 89, 131. 
coimtfon, 32 (note), 
com, 119. 
coiti, 14, 145, 654. 
001 rs, 3166. 
coifce, 14, 
com, 154. 
comnuijte, 565. 
corm/tA, 131. 
com«iirAiii 119' 
cotiAtj, 435. 
cotitiAC, 392. 

COtlTIACCA, 130. 
connAic, 392. 



contmA'D, 105. 
conflf, 435. 
coftotti, 131 
cor, 76. 
corAin, 31Se. 
COCA, 110. 
Cjie, 132. 
c^eit), 316e. 
creitieATiA (ciie), 132. 
ctieit)f eAT), 280. 
c^euT), 243. 
c^iAio (c^e), 132. ^ 
c^iior, 98. 
c^oix)e, 114. 
C|t6nAc, 131. 
CM AC, 131. 
CtlA'DCAf, 411. 
CtlAlX), 411. 

c«AtA, 398. 
cuAtACAr, 398. 

CHAT), 67. 

c«it), 105, 198, 241, 524, &o 

CU15, 608. 

cuigBAti, 177, 481. 

'cuite, 242. 

cuitine, 113. 

cun), 3166. 

ctin<ini, 618(8) 

cMir, 87. 

cuirte, 124. 

cum, 223, 620. 

cvin, 603. 

T)A, numeral, 514, &a. 
■oi. (■oo+a), 544. 
■DA, covj., 26e, 552. 
-■OA, 467(1 
T)AlbAC, 86. 

■DAiftce, 86. 
•DAitte, 43d. 
T)AtA, 603. 
■OAtCA, 603. 
VAOI, 114. 
•OAome, 114. 
•OAtt, 424. 
■OAti, 278. 

■OA|1A, 508. 
'oAttt), 542. 
'DAr'OAOin, 447. 
BAtieAj, 177, 481. 
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t)Ai, 104. 

■Oe ("OtA), 132. 

•oe, 163, 227, 606(1), 621. 

■oeACAHi, 145. 

•oeACAf, 411. 

•OBAJ, 493, 494(2), 

■oeAjdf, 411. 

■o^Ati, 316e. 

t)eA|i1>|iAtAiii, 132. 

•oeifibfiAifi, 182. 

^enit>fi«1i, 132. 

■oeAjic, 387. 

T)eAt(tidr, 279, .^81. 

■oeic, 507. 

Tjeit, 87. 

■oeiti, 381. 

■oeicneAtAn, 177. 

xjeiiiim, 857. 

ToeirceAitc, 442. 

■oeoc, 8b. 

■oeop, 66, 200. 

■oeun, 377. 

■OiA (God), 132. 

■oiA {day"), 448. 

■oiAr, 177, 481. 

■DibeAjicA, 314. 

wbi^i, 315c. 

mje, 86. 

■oiteAj", 141. 

T)i|ieAc, 139. 

■DtAOl, 114. 

•oo, numeral, 14, 171. 

xio, pass, adj., 182, 521. 

■oo, prefix, 2»7, 455. 

•DO, before past tense, 276. 

■oo, prep. 188, 220, 606(1), 622 

■o6bAi|i, 427. 

■o'FobAiti, 427. 

•oob e, 336. 

■DOtj, 3156. 

ooii^tiin, 199a. 

■ootA, 415. 

"OotVitiAc, 447. 

oo^itiAti, 199a. 

■oo^uf, 65. 

TJOcAin, 198. 

■DflAOt, 114. 

otioc, 493, 494(2). 

oiitJitn, 43(4), 101. 

QUA'OAf , 419. 



■otiAif, 87. 
■o«bA|ic, 359. 
■otibAitcAf, 359. 
■Dume, 114. 
•DtiL, 416. 
■outcA, 415 
■om, 67, 315a. 

6, 211, 636. 
eAc, 70. 
eAc^iA'D, 70. 
eA-6, 218. 
eATjC|iotnAf, 462. 
eA5, 646. 
eA5CAi^-oeAr, 462 

BAgtA, 649. 
eAti, 61. 
eAtitAfc, 70. 
eAptiA, 114. 
eijeAf, 65. 
ei5iti(7;), 197. 
eiUe, 197. 
eiiiiti, 32, note. 
emtie, 64, 241. 
eitie, 127, 473(2). 
eo, 238. 
eofitiA, 131. 
eu'OAt, 68. 
eun, 61. 

Pa, 190, 228, 62a 
FACA, 279, 392. 
pAccA, 376. 
fACCAU, 370. 
pACCAf, 392. 
FA-D, 603. 
fAX)A, 166. 
FAS, 316/. 
FAJ, 316/, 868. 
FA5FA-0, 280. 
FA1C, 388. 
FAijct, 371. 
FAn, 14, 316e. 
FA01, 190, 228, 623, 
V&r. 290, 316a. 
peAC, 387. 
FBACA, 392. 
re&n, 316/. 
F^A-OAim, 428. 
FeA-DAniAfi, 425. 
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peA'OAit, 426. 
peA'DttAtriA^, 425. 
FeAt<, 62, 69. 
peAii, 14, 62. 
feAf^AttiAit, 147 
jjCAH^t, 11, 166. 
peic, 386L 
file, 66. 
FeiceArii, 131. 
peicreAiiA, 396. 

t»i5. 66. 
f«ite, 106. 
pein, 206. 
peif, 87. 
peircinc, 396w 
peic, 316«. 
feoit, 99. 
pi AC, 66. 
pice, 175, 511. 
fiCcA'o, 168. 
pion, 14, 97. 
pioit, 161. 
fi^tn, 32 (note). 
pa, 433, 642. 
pUAiteAtTiAiL, 356. 
pocAt, 66. 
f oct6i]i, 43(4> 
foit), 259. 
pdi]ntiii, 269. 
fojur, 166. 
fO'Sre. 166. 
for, 14. 
]^]teu1h, 83. 
Fttig. 132. 
n"5»«. 132L 
pwi. »7?. 
(.UACc, 94. 
fUA^AIfl, 301. 
]rUA5^A, 313. 
puAim 87, 9a 
F«*«tt, 279. 
fUAftCAf , 371 
puiTie, 166. 
piiitceA]i, 321. 
futAift, 644. 
ponuf, 166. 
pirA, 16& 

5A.182. 

&i.644. 



5a5, 31fi/, 364. 
5a6a, 122. 
jAtiit, 290. 
5AtFAT), 367. 
SAC, 201 
5a£ AOti, 242. 
5a6 t^'i 201. 
5AC mie, 241. 
SAete (5a). 132. 
SAT), 680, 606(2), 624> 
5At<, 166. 
geAftot'o, 116. 
56, 132. 
geAt, 132. 
geAtitiA, 132. 
SeAjiii, 141, 16& 
jeiUim, 370. 
Seic, 43(4). 
geobA'D, 366. 
SeoftAV, 373. 
Se«5. 80. 
5ibe, 236. 
SivBA-o, 463. 
Site, 106. 
jiottHA, 166, 
jtAr, 166 
SU, 161. 
StuAif, 87. 
jnim, 379. 
Snioiii, 105. 
jni'or, 379. 

5"°. 10, 11*- 

go, eonj., 26«, 236, 549 

50, prtp., 39, 625. 

50 ceAtin, 613d. 

50 ■oe mAjt, 435. 

5oin, 3166. 

j-pAti-oA, 5iiAiti'oe, 10, 166 

5|iAiiiiti, 199. 

S^etm, 43(4), 102, 20a 

5|iiAti, 81. 

suit, 3166i 

S«li, 278. 

5«c, 10*- 

1, 39, 186, 226, 604, 621 
1, prcm., 211. 
i, noun. Ua, 132. 
lAfi, prep., 679. 
Mft, 440. 
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1-oiti, -^29, 602(1), 628. 
1 xnbAfAC, 434. 
ime&^tA, 314. 
in, pronoun, 238. 
in, prep., 39, 535, 627. 
in (ion) prefix, 286. 
1nT)e, 434. 
in-peiCfeAnA, 396. 
t 1T01A1-6, 449. 
innif, 35c. 
lomA-o, 198. 
lOmAncA, 198. 
lom'DA, 166, 493. 
lomttifA, 603. 
lOtiA, 156. 
lon-motrA, 286. 
lonriiuin, 166. 
lonnup, 452. 
I'OfAT), 417. 

If, conj., 170. 

ir, verb, 156, 333, 584. 

I'fiot, 141. 

ifceAc, 433, 436. 

ipcij, 433, 436. 

ice, 416. 

IUT3, pronoun, 238. 

U, 132. 

t^b^ifi, 35e, 31Sc. 
UcA, 123. 
tACce (Ia), 132. 
LAeteAncA (ti) 132. 
tAiSin, 130. 
tAifcij, 438. 
lAifceAf, 441. 

tAlfCIAJl, 411. 

tAitce, 86. 
tAn, 198. 

tAOC^lA'D, 70. 

tAf Aiji, 35a. 

tAfCAU, 438. 

tAfcoi^i, 441. 

tAfcuAi'6, 441. 

tACAi, 86. 

te, 39, 154, 187, 221, 618d, 629. 

teAbA'6, 105. 

teAbAft, 18, 69. 

teAc, 88. 

leAs, 316d. 



teAn, 31 6c. 
teAnti, 9, 64. 
teAnAriinA, 290 
teApA, 105. 
teAf, 421. 
teAfm«i5, 438. 
tei5, 3ied. 
teij, 315a. 
teitr;, 87. 
teine, 113. 
teji, 278. 
te^B, 542. 
tiA, 166. 

ta, 75. 

tion, 67. 
ticiti, 88. 
to (Ia), 132.^ 
toe, 15. ^ 

tonj, 10, 82. 
tuAn, 447. 
ttic, 87. 
tucc, 115. 
tugA, 160, 166. 
tuib, 87. 

rriA, 21s. 

mAC, 64, 69, 487, etc 

niACftA-o, 70. 

mATJAT), 65. 

niAi-oin, 35a. 
niAfotn, 104. 
iDAitin, 32 (note). 
tTlAinc 447. 
mAtfeA'6, 462. 
mAit, 143, 166. 

ITlAtteAf , i2d. 

mAtA, 14, 110. 

niAttAcc, 94. 

mAO^i, 55. 

BiAfi, 21g, 453, 557. 

-mAp, 4676. 

niAficAC, 57. 

iriAjtcui jeAcc, 565. 

mAnjAT), 9, 65. 

mAcAiii, 132. 

meACAn, 66. 

meA^i, 14. 

ttieAfA, 166. 

mi, 132. 

mite, 113, 176, 176, 611, 
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milif, 114. 
mitt, 316* 
minic, 166. 
ttiiTii5, 316*. 
mioticA, 166. 
tniontiA (mi), 132. 
miofA (mi), 132. 
mijTje, 163. 
mij-e, 205. 
mriA, 132. 
mo, 179, 521. 
mo, 166. 
moiTje, 163. 
mom, 103, 131. 
mol, 31,ia. 
moLA-6, 289. 
motrA, 284. 
moji, 137, 166. 
mo^iAti, 198. 
moji-feireAti, 177. 
mux)A, 433. 
mm-D, 270. 
muitte, 113. 
tTluifdf, 115. 
muttAc, 58. 
mutiA, 26e, 650. 
mutiA^i, 278. 
mun, 67. 

m, U. 40/. 
tiA, U, 156. 
riA 50, 462. 
riAc, eonj., 26«. 
11AC, rel. yron., 235. 
tiACAii, 278(6). 

tlAITIA, 119. 

tiAOi, 507. 

tiAontAn, 177. 

riAtt, 278(6). 649. 

-ne, 184. 

nsAt, 64. 

tieAih-, prefix, 465. 

ncAiit., 64, 198, 664 

neAfA, 166. 

neith-, 456. 

neiih-seAtiAihtAftc, 46S. 

tieut, 67. 

ni, 21g. 

ni, noun., 487, && 

nic, 487. &0. 



nW. 114, 157, 158 
tii'oti, 278. 
niof, 157, 15& 
tioc, 234. 
n6 50, 650. 
nuA'D, 494(2). 
nuAitt, 667. 

O,proru>wn, 238. 

6, noun, 132, 487, &a 

6, prep., 189, 222. 

obAip, 35a, 88. 

occ, 507. 

6 ■oeAj', 441. 

omie, 434. 

oiteAti, 62. 

oiiieA-o, 198. 

oi|iceA^i, 442. 

61, 3I60. 

otATiii, 36a. 

etc, 166. 

ofiAfo", 88. 

6}iT)A, 148. 

ojitAc, 58. 

or, 632. 

OfsAit, 298 (note), 

tUAI'D, 441. 

pAT>t1A15, 115. 
pAfDIft, 88. 

pAi|ic, 87. 
Pao^ac, 486. 
'pe 1 69. 
peAnti, 66. 
peAftfA, 120. 
pijinti, 35a. 
pitigititi, 35a, 199 

tlAtcAti, 329. 
liAftcAf, 325. 
HAJAX), 412. 
^lAtiAg, 420. 
^lAtigAf, 420. 
tiAit), 279, 325. 
liAi'oce, 368. 
•peAriiAn, 141, 
|ieim, 87. 
tie«b, 269. 
fii, 132. 
t<1ACCAtt1, 421. 
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JdAiCAtlAr, 421. 
fiAti, 64. 
Hijim, 420. 
t<i5ce, 132. 
fiinne, 381. 
t"'05, 161. 
fiioJA, 132. 
lilt, 2M0, 316a. 
tio, 279. 
1i6, 161. 
fioccAiti, 421. 
HOim, 224, 633 
tioimir, 224. 
jioitinc. 199. 
jiug, 279. 

SA(c)rAtiA, 130, 473C2> 

fAix)tim, isb. 
r^it, 198. 

rAiti, 238, 
r^U, 438. 
r^n, 238. 
X-A\j, 161. 
SACAjrti, 447. 
r^oi, 114. 
fe, pronoun, 210. 
fe, numeral, 508. 
-re. 184. 
peAcc, 507. 
rOAccAii, 177, 481. 
reAni|i65, 152. 
-feAti, 184. 
reAti, 494(2). 
Tiixi, 14. 
rcAf, 316«. 
reifBAti, 205. 
reireAH, 177, 48L 
reo, 196,238. 
feo-o, (J6. 
feot, 67. 
rsAoit, 3156. 
rSAn, 316c. 
rscAt, 66, 67. 
j-jeAtiA, 86. 
rse-utuiTie, 42c. 
rS'Ati, 86. 
rsiAc, 131, 
rsine, 86. 
rsoit, 87. 
rstiiobpA-o, 280 



f5Ui^, 8166. 
ri, 210. 
fM, 166. 
j-iA^, 441. 
fiTje, p'ot, 239. 
pn, ad/., 14, 195 
fin, pronoun, 23S 
j-i'n, 14. 
fine, pni, 239. 
fior, 436. 
fiutiAa, 35c, 290 
fiu-o, 238. 
fiuti, 132. 
f t<it>f A'O, 65. 
fUn, 66. 
fUc, 38 
ftiAb, 132. 
f-lije, 131. 
ftomne, 113. 
ftuAJ, 68. 
fmuAin, 3156. 
fmeti|i, 66. 
ftiiiiTi, 316a. 
fo, adj., 195. 
f o, jirore., 238 
pOiprefixi 286, 45S 
fOCAiji, 145. 
foin, 195. 
fotf. 441. 
fpeun, 89. 
f|)A1T), 87. 

ffiAn, 64. 
f)ioicim, 420. 
ffOipm, 420. 
I*p6n, 131. 
fftuc, 104. 
ftiAf, 436. 
fUt), 238. 
ftiit, 49(1), 90. 
fut, 14, 551, 558. 
flit, 14, 49(1), 90 

CaBaiii, 346. 
CA^Aim, 400. 
zMm, 318. 
CAin, 103. 
tAinij, 279, 392 
CAtAtil, 131, 
caU, 438. 
CAnA5, 402. 
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fcAnjAf, 403. 
cA^, verb, 899. 
c^tt, prep., 230, 634. 
cAtttA, 426, 
cAcAti, 320. 
ce, 148, 166. 
ce, 287. 
ceAc, 132. 
ceAcc, 406. 
ceA^Aim, 400. 
CeAriiAi^t, 128. 
ceAf, 440, 441. 
ceij, 408. 
ceitg, 316i. 
ceine, 113, 13L 
cemij, 409. 
reo, 148, 166. 
C1A11, 440, 441. 
ci'oeAcc, 406. 
C15, 182. 
cigeAtitiA, 112. 
ci'm, 390. 
cimceAtt, 603 
cmneAf, 649. 

cioTPACC, 406. 

ci>, 89. 
ci|tini, 166. 
cio^mA, 16S> 
ii'of , 486. 
rmfe^iA'D, 351. 
cobA|i, 68. 
coit, 92. 
toiti, 440, 441. 
coifs, 603. 
ctuftiA, 603, 



Cfie, 39, 231, 604, 635. 
cueAf, 505. 
C|(eAj>nA, 603. 
C|ieife, 166. 
Cfieij, 316(J. 
CfieuT), 166. 
cpiuii, 177, 481. 
c-pois, 76 (note), 
cttom, 162 462. 
c^tiAitt, 88. 
cu, 531. 

cuAi'D, 440, 44L 
ctiAifceA^tc, 442 
cuAf, 436. 
rug, 279. 
cui^i, 89. 
cuij-je, 166. 
c«iUeA-6, 198. 
cur A, 206. 

Ua, 132. 
tiAi|i, 87. 

UAtAC, 58. 

vAT&l, 356, 14L 
ut), 88. 
oftAtt, 66. 
u-o, 196. 
ui, 132, 489. 
oite, 197, 201. 
tutige, 114. 
UtAix), 130 
am, 232, Ii3& 
U]i, 161. 
ii|i«f, 166L 
OfA. 16& 



